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XII.—THE MEDLEVAL DEBATE BETWEEN WINE 
AND WATER 


Among the medieval debates which have enjoyed the 


widest currency and have retained their hold on popular 


interest for the longest time is the contention between 
Wine and Water. Poems on this subject are extant in 
most of the languages of medixval Europe; and the tradi- 
tion has persisted with surprising vitality through more 
than seven centuries down to the present day. The bick- 
erings of these two ancient foes may still be heard on the 
lips of the peasantry of Germany, France, and Spain, and 
a fragment of the same dispute was sung not long since 
as a nursery rhyme in Devon. 

The history of this typical example of the conflictus, 
that species of disputation in which the contestants are 
not individuals but personifications or types, possesses con- 
siderable interest, first as a record of popular taste, 
secondly because of its bearing on the distribution of such 
material in the middle ages and on the relation between 
the literary and popular treatments of the same theme. 
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LATIN 


The earliest extant pieces in which Wine and Water 
argue their relative merits are two Latin poems, one . 
isting in fragmentary form among the Carmina Bura 
and printed in full by Du Méril? from a thirteenth- 
tury manuscript, the other given by Wright i: 
Latin Poems Attributed to Walter Mapes, and freq 
elsewhere.* Both belong to the general class of wri 
known as Goliardie, but they differ strikingly in ton 
contents. 

The first version (which I shall hereafter designat 
its opening Denudata Veritate) is of especial import 
in the present study. It was composed at least as « 
as the beginning of the thirteenth century,* probably 
earlier, whether in Germany, as may perhaps be inf 
from its inclusion among the drinking songs in the ( 


mina Burana, or elsewhere, we cannot say. 


The particular theme of the poem is the toper’s pass 


ate conviction that wine and water should be kept aj 
and his uncontrollable indignation at the thought of mir 
them. This moral is announced by the author i 


opening lines: 


1Ed. Schmeller, No. 173. 

? Poésies inédites, p. 303. A verse translation into English n 
be found in J. A. Symonds’s Wine, Women, and Song. 

* Wright, p. 87; J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, 111, 
Anzeiger, XV, p. 285; Novati, Carmina Medii £vi, p. : 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, N. 
Cf. Bibl. de Vécole des chartes, XLvi11 (1886), p. 89. 

‘The Benedictbeurn collection was written down. 
shown (Fragmenta Burana, p. 17), about 1225. 
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Denudata veritate 
Et succincta brevitate 
Ratione varia, 
Dico quod non sociari 
Debant, immo separari, 
Que sunt adversaria. 


For the first two stanzas there is no hint of a dispute. 
Then suddenly the idea is dramatized: 


Vinum sentit aquam secum, 

Dolens inquit: Quis te mecum 
Ausus est conjungere? 

Exi foras, vade cito: 

Moras non eodem loco 
Mecum debes facere. 


It is only, however, when Wine continues to revile its 
antagonist on general grounds of inferiority that the debate 


pre yper may be said to begin : 


Super terram debes teri 

Et cum terra commisceri 
Ut in lutum transeas: 

Vilis et inverecunda 

timas queris ut immunda 
Mundi loca subeas. 


Mensa pro te non ornatur; 
Nullus per te fabulatur 
In tui presentia, 
Sed qui prius est jocundus, 
Ridens, verboque facundus, 
Non rumpit silentia. 


The irate liquor then goes on through two unquotable 
stanzas to describe, with growing concreteness of lan- 
guage, the nauseating effect of water on the system. At 
this the latter breaks the silence, describing with humor 
the results of too free a use of wine: 
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Tu scis linguas impedire: 
Titubando solet ire 
Tua sumens basia; 
Verba recte non discernens, 
Centum putat esse, cernens 
Duo luminaria. 


Et qui tuus est amator, 
Homicida, fornicator, 
Davus, Geta, Birria.’ 


“ For your wickedness you are kept under lock and 
while I roam at large through the world. I convey 
grims to the gates of Heaven.” 

“You are treacherous,” cries Wine in reply. “ \ 
shipwreck those who trust you and send them to eternity. 
A god am I. I am the source of wisdom and sound co 
sel, as Naso writes. I cure the lame, the halt, and 
blind; I renew the youth of age.” 

“A god, indeed,” says Water. “ You turn good 
into bad, and make your devotees talk nonsense. I spea! 
truth; I make all things fertile. Your mother, the twis' 


vine, would be fruitless but for me. For me all peop! 
pray.” 


“That you are common shows what you are worth,” 
answers the other. ‘“ You are associated with the n 
disgusting places.” 

At the description which follows Water is justly sho 
and cries out shame. Wine fires a quick final shot it 
accusation that Water often infects the drinker with fatal 


*Davus is the slave in the Andria of Terence, Geta in 
Phormio. But the allusion in the case of the last two names 
the line is undoubtedly, as Professor J. D. M. Ford points out t 
me, to the Latin poem, Geta aut Carmen de Amphitrione et Alemena 
attributed to Vital de Blois (fl. ec. 1150) and based on the Amp/ 
truo of Plautus (see Thomas Wright’s Early Mysteries, p. 77) 
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disease. Then Water suddenly and somewhat unreason- 


ably gives up the fight. 
Audiens hee, obstupescit 
Aqua; deflens obmutescit, 
Geminat suspiria: 


Vinum clamat: Quare taces? 
Iam patet quod victa jaces, 
Rationis nescia. 


In the closing stanza the moral previously announced is 


emphasized by the partial author: 


Ego presens disputator 
Hujus cantus terminator, 
Omni dico populo 
Quod hee miscens execretur 
Et a Christo separetur 

In eterno seculo. 


As a “carmen jocosum ” this little disputation is not 
without merit. It has humor, freshness, and genuine 


potatory fervor; the author’s easy and highly scandalous 


use of the language of church and school imparts a Iudi- 
crous effect which could hardly have been attained through 
another medium. It is not surprising that the poem 
should have inspired other writers to imitation. 

The style and general tone of the piece ally it closely 
with the drinking songs of the period. The idea that 
the two beverages are essentially antipathetic and must 
be kept apart recurs again and again in the Latin verse 
of the twelfth century, appearing, for example, in the 
following epigram, which was current throughout Europe 


and may now be confidently assigned to Hugo of Orleans: ! 


“See Meyer, Die Oxforder Gedichte des Primas, Géttinger Nach- 
richten, Phil.-Hist. Classe, 1907, pp. 149 ff. 
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In cratere meo Thetis est sociata Lyeo, 

Et dea iuncta deo, sed dea maior eo. 

Non valet hic vel ea, nisi quando sunt pharisea’ 
Hee duo, propter ea sit deus absque dea. 

Res tam diverse, licet utraque bona per se, 
Dum sic perverse coeunt, perdunt paritur se. 


It appears again in a song in the Carmina Burana: 


Deo dea ne iungatur, 
Deam deus aspernatur, 
Nam qui Liber appellatur 
Libertate gloriatur, 
Virtus eius adnullatur 
In poculis, 
Et vinum debilitatur 
In copulis. 


The praise of wine, with a corresponding maledictio 


water is still more common. Compare for example 


drinking song in Novati’s collection (p. 69), wh 
ends with the following stanza: 
Alba limpha maledicta 


Sit a nobis interdicta, 
Quia splenem provocat. 


In number 178 in the Carmina Burana the same contras 
is made as in the debate: 


Aqua prorsus coitum nequit impetrare, 
Bacchus illam facile solet expugnare.? 


And in another lvrie in the collection an identical 
lical quotation is applied to the miracle working power: 
of Bacchus: 


*7. e., divisa, separata; Heb. phares, divisio. (Du Cang 
*In the debate Wine says: 


Per me mundus reparatur 
Per te nunquam generatur 
Filius vel filia. 
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Das ceco visum, das claudo crura salucis; 
Crederis esse deus, hee quia cuncta facis. 


So Wine boasts in the debate: 


Claudus currit; cxceus videt; 
Surdus audit; mens subridet; 
Per me mutus loquitur. 


These are the commonplaces of Goliardie drinking 
songs. The poem under discussion is simply the same 
material thrown into a novel form. It is, like the lvries 
quoted, primarily a panegyric on wine, a toper’s male- 
diction of water, and an emphatic protest against the un- 
holy practice of diluting the one with the other. 

That the author of the Denudata should have developed 
this theme into a contest for superiority is not to be 
wondered at. The debate was in the twelfth century well 
established as a type in Latin literature, and one char- 
acteristic application of it was for the purpose of exalting 
one quality or thing at the expense of its opposite. Thus 
in the debate of Winter and Summer, one of the oldest 
and best known of medieval disputations, the sympathies 
of the author are alinost always on the side of Summer. 
which overwhelmingly defeats its adversary; in the debate 
between Christian and Jew, in that of Faith and Reason, 
and in many others, the upshot of the whole is the defeat 
and humiliation of one of the parties. 

In Denudata Veritate, when at length the drinks are 
actually contending, the argument is by no means one- 
sided. Water is quite capable of defending itself. And 


from this point of view the poem is more nearly related 


to those debates which balance the advantages of two things 
of the same class, as the lily and the rose. As far back 


as classical times there are traces of disputations in which 
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the respective merits of different foods are contrast 
And the subject of a fourth-century Latin poem, whic 
has almost all the characteristics of a medieval debat 
is a contention between a cook and a baker as to the r 
tive merits of their arts.> Later we have a battle betwe: 
the kinds of food eaten in Lent and those eaten at 
times,* and finally, in debates perhaps inspired by 
dispute of Wine and Water, we have poems in which 
different classes of wine are opposed to each other, 
in which wine is compared with other liquors.’ 

The second Latin debate, entitled in Wright’s rep 
Goliae Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum, is strikingly 


contrast with the debate which I have just deserilx 


Whereas the Denudata Veritate is, as we have seen, simp! 


concrete, and lyrical, the Dialogus is didactic and steep 
in pedantry. Most of the arguments are derived fro 
scripture, and the main interest of the poem lies in 
amazing ingenuity with which they are applied. 

The introduction of the Dialogus is couched in 
guage evidently parodying the conventional beginning 
a monkish vision: 

* Suetonius, Tiberius, cap. 42: “ Asellio Sabino sestertia ducenta 
donavit pro dialogo in quo boleti et ficedule et ostree certame: 
induxerat.” Cf. also the synkrisis of pease porridge and peas 
soup mentioned by Atheneus (Iv, 157b) as one of the writings 
the Cynie philosopher, Meleager of Gadara. 

*Vespe Judicium Coqui et Pistoris; Behrens, Poet. Lat. Mir 
Riese, Anthol. Lat., 1 (i), 199. 

*La Bataille de Karesme et de Charnage; Barbazan et Méor 
Fabliaux et Contes, Iv, p. 80. For various Italian versions see Bat 
nes, Bibliografia delle Rappresentatione Sacre, pp. 77 and 78. Ti 
material is treated in Spanish by Juan Ruiz in the Libro de bu 
amor. In these poems the sympathies of the author are on t! 
side of the richer diet. A curious echo of the allegorical battle o! 
foodstuffs is to be found in Rabelais, Pantagruel, xu and XLI 

*See below. 
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Dum tenerent medium omnia tumultum, 
Post diversas epulas et post vinum multum 
Postquam voluptatibus ventris est indultum, 
Me liquerunt socii vino iam sepultum. 


Ast ego vel spiritu vel in carne gravi, 
Raptus sum et tertium celum penetravi, 
Ubi sacratissima quedam auscultavi, 

Quae post in concilio fratrum revelavi.’ 


The scene is the court of heaven, where Thetis and 
Lyeus enter and at once begin to dispute. The quality of 
their dialogue will be better conveyed by quotation than 
by summary. Thetis declares that she, as the first 
created thing, over which brooded the spirit of God, is 
deserving of the highest honor. Bacchus replies that he 


was given later as a more precious gift to the topers of 


the earth. Then the dispute proceeds as follows: 


Thetis: Me vitis admodum Christus ampliavit, 
Quando me de puteo potum postulavit; 
De torrente siquidem, attestante David, 
Bibit et posterea caput exaltavit.? 


Lyeus; Uve nil aquaticum fecit intermixtum, 
Cum in vite Dominus fructum dedit istum; 
Ergo qui potaverit vinum aqua mixtum, 
Peceat contra dominum et adversus Christum. 
Thetis: Me contentus respuit Nazareus vina 
Cum in me reposita sit vite medicina, 
Quod ex evangelica patet disciplina, 
Cum sanaret angelus agros in piscina.* 
Lyeus: Te quivis aquaticus bibat Nazareus, 
Sed quantum salutifer sit effectus meus 
Patet, dum apostolis probat immo Deus 
Ut me propter stomachum bibat Timotheus.* 


*] have used Bimer’s text. 

* Psalms, 110, 7. ‘John, 5, 4. 

*“ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake.” I Timothy, 5, 23. 
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Thetis: Medicine Naamam liquerant humane, 
Nee prodesse poterant cuti male sane, 
Cui voces prophetice non fuerunt vane, 
Postquam fuit septies lotus in Jordane.* 
Lyeus: Cesus a latronibus Jerosolymita, 
Visus a presbytero, visus a levita, 
Incuratus forsitan excessisset vita, 
Ni fuisset vulnera vino delinita.’ 


As the dispute goes on the arguments become rather mo 
like those in the Denudata Veritate, but they are 
interlarded with much scriptural and mystic lore. 
long as the contestants reason, Thetis has somewha' 
better of it, but Lyzeus finally ceases to argue and clam 
ously glorifies himself in general terms. It is in 
that Thetis keeps to the point and mentions thi 
Sea episode, from which she derives much honor. 
poem shows signs of degenerating into mere paneg 
when the denizens of heaven (some manuscripts read ° 


“ee 


bus celi,” some “ civibus celi”) clamor their apy 


of Lyzus’s words; whereat the poet awakes and 


God! The coneluding stanza bears a marked resem) 


to the close of the well-known Latin version of th 
between the Body and the Soul, and may, perhaps 
regarded as a direct parody, though the common 
both poems to the conventional language of me 
vision is sufficient to account for their resemblance. 
Comparing the Dialogus with the Denudata V 
we find some specific resemblances between them. 
passage in the Dialogus there is a trace of the idea 
constitutes the main theme of the Denudata. “G 
says Bacchus, “ when he gave the vine mixed no water 


the grape. For this reason it is heresy to drink d 


12 Kings, 5, 14. ? Luke, 10, 34. 
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wine.” The remark is not at all relevant to the discussion 
and is most easily explained as a reminiscence of the other 
poem. * 

The resemblances between the two debates are not so 
striking as their differences, certainly; still, it is at least 
possible that the author of the one had read or heard re- 
cited the other and derived from it the notion of embodying 
the contrast between Wine and Water in a debate. That 
the original form of the dispute was the Denudata seems 
likely in view of the prominence in this poem of the Gol- 
iardic motive of the antipathetic natures of the two liquids, 


the motive from which the idea of a contention apparently 


took its origin. 
If, however, the author of the Dialoqus took a hint 


*Of other parallels the following are the most striking: 


Claudus currit; ceecus videt; 
Surdus audit; mens subridet;: 
Per me mutus loquitur. (Denudata) 


Mutis eloquentiam, contractis salire, 
Dat, et inter verbera facit non sentire. (Dialogus, 
(Wright’s text) 


Nullus per te fabulatur. (Denudata) 


Si quis causa qualibet cessat a Lyzo, 
Non resultat canticum neque laus ab eo. (Dialogus) 


Vinum hee: te plenam traude 
Probas esse tali laude: 
Verum est quod suscipis 
Naves; post hoe intumescis; 
Dum frangantur non quiescis 
Et sie eas decipis. (Denudata) 


Tu deceptrix hominum, quibus dum te prestas 

Placidam, post fluctibus subditis infestas; 

Rogat super alias iustus res funestas, 

“Ne demergat,’ inquiens, ‘aque me tempestas. (Dialogus) 
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from the Denudata, he took little more than a hint. 
Dialogus was clearly developed under different influen 
In the first place, we may observe its more complete assi) 
lation to the conventional form of the Latin confi, 
In spite of the prejudice of the poet, the issue is clear 
stated as one of relative superiority. The disputants p! 
their cause before a tribunal, and there is something 

a judicial decision at the close. The matching of seri; 
ural honors, sometimes in alternate stanzas, had | 
characteristic of the debate from its earliest appear 
in the middle ages; but the use of such material had 
before the twelfth century, generally serious.’ 
mained for a later generation of clerks to inject 

the familiar medieval spirit of religious parody. 

In spirit and style, the Dialogus belongs with a larg 
group of satirical and parodic poems, some of therm 
bates, of which the Confessio Goliew is the best kn: 
Our poem is associated with the Confessio in several ma: 
scripts, and both were ascribed in England to Golias 
to Walter Map.? 


In continental manuscripts, on the other hand, 


poem is attributed to Primas. There ean be no certai: 


as to its actual authorship.* Of so much, however. 


*Cf. e. g., the Ecloga Theoduli, ed. Osternacher, and the ¢ 
flictus Ovis et Lini, Haupt’s Zeitschrift, x1, p. 215. 

? See Wright’s collection cited above, p. 316. 

*In Grimm’s Venetian manuscript the debate is labelled * versus 
primatis presbiteri.” “ Primas” as Meyer has shown, is Hugo of 
Orleans, who flourished about 1140 and was famous for his Lati: 
verses for more than a century. To him were ascribed mat 
Goliardic poems written later and by various authors. Salimben 
appears to have confused him with Archipoeta, who flourished 
generation later at Cologne and is unquestionably the author 
the Confessio Golie. The Dialogus cannot possibly be the work of 
Hugo, sinee it differs entirely from his known poems in mete 
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may be reasonably sure:—the Dialogus is closely related 
to the Confessio and to the satirical debates printed by 
Wright, and it is the work of one of a small number of 
highly gifted professional poets, to whom we owe the 
majority of the more elaborate Goliardic compositions. 

A third Goliardie poem, the Altercatio vini et cervisivr, 
recently printed by Bémer! from a fourteenth-century 
German manuscript, deserves brief consideration here. In 
this piece the two beverages are not personified and do 
not contend, their causes being represented in turn by the 
author himself. In the opening lines, however, the writer 
shows that he thinks of his poem as a kind of debate. 

Ludens ludis miscebo seria 

Ne fatiscant mentes per tedia; 
Nune de bacho, nune de cervisia 
Tractans lites tractabo iurgia. 


Assit ergo vestra intentio, 
Non tumultu, sed cum silentio 
Explicetur hee disputatio 
Ad hoe tendit mea petitio. 


“There are many who praise beer,” the poem continues, 
“and contemn the glory of the gods; its reign is universal 
and everybody drinks it,—kings, hermits, bishops. 
popes, matrons and maids, old and young, sick and well. 
You know well enough what is its excellence. Now let 


us consider the worth of Bacchus.” <At this comes the 


really heartfelt panegyric, ending with an emphatic pro- 
nouncement in favor of the God of Wine. Both drinks 


style, and subject matter. (The Goliardic stanza was almost un- 
known before 1150.) Its resemblance, on the other hand, to the 
Confessio and to other undoubted writings of the Archipoeta is so 
marked as to make his authorship not at all improbable. 

*Eine Vagantenliedersammlung des 14. Jahrhunderts; Haupt’s 
Zeitschrift, 49 (1907-8), pp. 161 ff. 
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have their good qualities, but after all there is no ¢ 


parison. 
Ego mallem transire maria, 
Quam sedere iuxta cellaria, 
Ubi iacet festuce filia. 
Tantum fetent illius dolia. 
Bacchus vero vincit flagrantia 
Thus, aroma, rosam et lilia. ete. 


The poem thus appears to be, like Denudata V 
and the Dialogus, a glorification of wine by contrast 
a baser drink. A reference to the Emperor Frederi 
(died 1190) makes it probable that the poem was 
posed in his reign; it therefore belongs to about thi 
of the Wine and Water debates. The line “ non tun 
sed cum silentio” may possibly be an allusion to the « 
ing line of the widely known Dialogus, “ Dum tei 
medium omnia tumultum.” Aside from this, how 
there is nothing definite to connect this piece with « 
of the others. 

The comparison of wine and beer forms the theme, : 
of two poems by Peter of Blois (died c. 1200), a V% 
in commendatione vini and a Responsio ad quemdain 
tra cervisiam.' In the first (rhymed hexameters 
poet lauds wine by contrast with beer, describing in 
the effects of each. The Responsio (elegiacs) is evident 
a reply to some poem which apparently turned the 1 
on Peter’s Versus by praising beer at the expense of wi 


Seer is called “‘ simia vini” (ef. the expression simia I) 
often used of Satan), and horrendum genus aque. WV 
on the other hand. is the blood of Christ. At Cana wat 


was changed to wine and not to beer. If you addu 


?Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 207, col. 1155. 
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incest of Lot,? not wine but man’s excess was at fault. At 
the close the pious and scholarly author safeguards his 


reputation by saying that this poem, like the one which 


provoked it, is only a harmless joke. 

~ The three biblical applications in the Responsio are all 
employed in the Dialogus as well. They recur not in- 
frequently in the later debates of wine and water. 

More closely resembling the Altercatio vini et cervisia 
in form is a series of German “ Spriiche” comparing 
wine and milk, ascribed to Reinmar von Zweter.* The 
writer, speaking in his own person, praises first the milder 
and more common drink, and then turns to compare thi 
merits of the other, finally awarding it the palm on the 


eround of its use in the sacrament. 


Il. Frencu 


The disputes between Wine and Water which begin to 
appear in the vernaculars of France, Italy, and Spain 
as early as the thirteenth century manifestly belong to the 
tradition inaugurated by the Denudata and the Dialogus. 
The resemblances which the vernacular debates bear to 
each other and to the two Latin poems are sufficiently nu- 
merous and close to establish an undoubted relation among 
them. But this relation is baffling in its complexity, and 
to define it exactly is, in our ignorance of what versivns 
may be lost, impossible. 


The earliest extant French poem on this subject, en- 


* Genesis, 19, 33. 

* Works edited by G. Roethe, Leipzig, 1887, p. 555 (nos. 297-299 
See Hermann Jantzen, Das deutsche Streitgedicht im Mittelalter, 
pp. 35, 36. 
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titled La Disputoison du Vin et de U'laue,' stands sony 
what apart from the others, having as its main then 
contention, not between Wine and Water but between 
various kinds of wine. The brief introduction, in the 
first person, bears some resemblance to the opening «| 
the Dialogus: 

Je fui lautr’ier A une feste, 

Au partir me dolut la teste, 

Pour ce que je bus vins divers; 

En mon chief monterent li vers 


Qui me firent ce dist dister, 
Que vous m’orrez ci recorder. 


The God of Love is holding a feast, when the different wines 
engage in a contest over their respective merits. The 
range themselves four against four, and disturb the ha: 
mony of the oceasion to such an extent that Cupid 

obliged to summon a council of four other wines to hear 


their cause. Aucerre, as advocate of the party of the firs 


part, makes the opening plea. The wine describes its own 


exhilarating and emboldening effects and praises its three 
companions. Then Saint-Jehan replies in behalf of the 
others, contrasting its own mildness with the violence of 
Aucerre, praising the color of Gascon, the curative prop 
erties of Rochelle. Judgment is demanded, but before i 
can be pronounced Saint-Porcain interferes, angrily assai! 
ing both parties and lauding itself. It is beloved of al! 
the great lords and of the Pope; it is neither too red nor 
too pale, but of a beautiful wil de perdris hue. At 

rises Vin francois, indignant that these intruders should 


dare to praise themselves here in its own country. Its 


* Jubinal, Nouveau recueil (1839), 0, pp. 293 ff.; Wright, La/ 
Poems, pp. 299 ff. 
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characteristics are moderation and sanity. It gives health, 


yeace, and joy, the three best things in the world. Last 


of all, Water very unexpectedly appears and pleads its 
case against all the wines, advancing many of the argu- 
ments we have already met with in the Latin poems and 
some others of a similar vein. The council reports to 
Cupid that he had better keep on good terms with all 
parties and especially with water, which can weaken and 
destroy wine by mixing with it. The god accordingly 
»ronounces that each wine has its particular use and vir- 
tue, but that water as a common necessity deserves the 
highest honor. The wines then make peace with one 
another. 

In this curious version of the Wine and Water debate 
we may note the attachment of the dispute to the court 
of Cupid, a feature which may be attributed to the in- 
fluence of amatory disputes like the well known De Phil- 
lide et Flora, in which the introduction of the court of 
love machinery was appropriate and natural. The elabor- 
ation of the narrative element, the introduction of local 
color, and the adoption of the language of legal procedure, 
are in accord with a marked tendency in the vernacular 
debates in general. 

The main theme of the Desputoison, the contest of the 
wines among themselves, finds an interesting parallel] in 
Henri d’Andeli’s Bataille des Vins.1 Here King Phi- 
lippe, who is the prince of connoisseurs, sends for various 
wines (all of them white, it would appear, though some 
are red to-day) in order to determine which is best. An 
English priest excommunicates certain undesirables; and 


others, conscious of inferiority, flee for fear of his wrath. 


*@uvres de Henri d’Andeli, edited by A. Heron, Rouen, 1880, pp. 
23 ff. 
2 
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Then the wines begin angrily to dispute over their res), 
ive merits. As in the Desputoison, Vin francois | 
itself against its assailants by praising its own mi 
The dispute waxes hotter and the wines nearly © 


blows. The poet does not dare exactly to say th: 


though he clearly inclines to do so. The passag 


teresting as an illustration of the tendency of th 
lar debate to pass over into action. 


Qui la veist vins estriver, 

Et chascun sa force aviver 

Et chascun mener son desroi 

Sor la table devant le roi, 

Ce n’est ore ne plus ne mains 
Se vin eiissent piez ne mains 

Je sais bien qu’il s’entretuaissent, 
Ja por le bon roi nel lessaissent. 


The king and the English priest now taste all th 
The priest excommunicates beer, then sinks to tli 
in a three-days’ sleep. Meanwhile the king crowns 
good wines, making Vin de Cypre apostle (cf. th 
putoison, where this wine was also awarded th 
honor), and Vin d’Aquilat, cardinal and legate. | 
dition, Philippe creates three kings, three counts, 
twelve peers of France! Whoever is so lucky as 1 
any one of them on his table need fear no disease. © 
must take what they can get. But 


Soit vin moien, per, ou persone, 
Prenons tel vin que Diex nous done 


The connections of this racy satire, in which 
eriptive and narrative elements greatly overbalat 
dialogue, are clearly, so far as form is concerned, 


poems of the Psychomachia type, like Henri’s own Ba 
des VII Ars. But it has departed more widely fr 
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tradition than La Bataille de Caresme et de Charnage 
mentioned above. For Caresme and Charnage are per- 
sonified as two barons, who, with the foods eaten in each 
season as retainers, engage in a contest vi et armis. In 
the Desputoison, though the debate when once under way 
is wholly verbal, there are also some traces of the batail/: 
connection. The wines give each other the lie and draw 
their swords. Biaune comes to the judgment day la lanc: 
le vee. 

In substance both Henri’s poem and the Desputoison 
are allied with several treatises, not debates, in which the 
merits of different wines are discussed.’ 


Such, then, is the lineage of the first part of the Des- 


putoison. The anomalous and surprising introduction 


of water reflects clearly the influnce of the debate of 
Wine and Water; and here the parallels with the Latin 
poems are close enough to be significant, if not conclusive. 
In the last lines of the French poem there appears a faint 
trace of the motive prominent in the Denudata Veritate., 
—that wine and water should be drunk unmixed: 


Pés et amour ensemble firent, 
Et puis ont sans iaue béu. 


The author of the Desputoison almost certainly knew the 
Denudata or some redaction of it; and he probably was 
acquainted also with the Dialogus;? but he depended on 
neither of these poems for more than a part of his gen 
eral idea and a few details. 


*See Héron, introduction, pp. liiiff., notes, p. 91. 

21n both the Dialogus and the Desputoison Water boasts that 
it drives mills; in the Denudata and the Desputoison it mentions 
its usefulness in carrying ships, and declares that Wine could 
never exist without Water’s help in making the vine fruitful. 
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With the next French poem, a Débai du Vin et d 
which dates from the fourteenth or early fifteenth ce: 


and exists in several fifteenth and _ sixteenth « 


prints,’ the case is different; for this poem is cl 


version, direct or indirect. of the Denudata V 
The introduction shows a romantic, even mystical . 
ation of the setting, which, as I have noted, is cha 
istie of the debates in their passage to the verna 
In the Latin poems the circumstances of the disput 
left indefinite; in the French the scene is actualized. 
poet is supping alone. He has a little pitcher ot 
before him, only a “ chopine,” because it is dear. 
the liquor begins to give out, he pours in some 
Straightway there is a great thundering in the vesse! 
Wine and Water begin their dispute. 

Li Vin dist que l’Eau se rendit, 

Et qu’a terre se respandist. 


All this is obviously an elaboration of the brief intr 
tion of the Latin poem. Much of the argument 
follows is borrowed in detail from the Denudata, but | 
are occasional independent parallels to the Dialogu 
a considerable amount of new material. 

The conclusion of this debate, like that of the 1) 
toison, elaborates in a narrative way the barren mo1 
its original Wine, fearing the loss of its case, 
the “ provost of gourmands ” for support. That dig 
sends his sergeant, T'aste-Vin, to take security from \ 
that it will not attempt to dilute Wine. “ Since Wat 
made this pact,” says the poet in conclusion, “ we 


keep the two beverages apart, lest it be forsworn.” 


1 See Montaiglon, Recueil de Poésies, Iv, p. 103; also Li 
de deux demoyselles, Paris, 1825. 
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last lines contain the acrostic signature, Pierre Jamec, 

- in some prints, Pierre Japes. 

A general characteristic common to both Latin debates 
and to the French Débat is a humorous affectation of 
learning on the part of both contestants. Thus Water 
nakes the following recondite allusion: 


Par tout sont en Sarrazinesme 
Defenduz tes atouchemens. 


And Wine attempts to overwhelm his opponent by citation 
of authority, as Chantecleer does Pertelote in Chaucer: 
Je suis bevrage precieux 
Comme pyment et ypocras. 
Platon, Gallien et Ypocras 
N’ont pas vers moi este ingratz, 
Mais m’ont loue en plusieurs lieux.’ 


These passages show the worthy Pierre to have been 
a man of sufticient erudition not only to adapt the Latin 
debates to his own vernacular, but even to improve upon 
their pedantries. In general, however, his treatment of 


the material is such as to give it a wider and more popular 


appeal. The narrative, picturesque, and allegorical ele- 


ments are emphasized; the contestants are visualized as 
persons; and the interest is in a measure transferred to 


the human aspect of their acts and words.” 


‘Cf. also the following reference: 
Comme en Sapience lirez: 
Par via tout mal vient, ete. 

*The first speech of Water is introduced by a narrative dcs- 
cribing Water’s gentle manner of speech. The language of the 
argument is more glowing and picturesque. “You are common 
and unregarded,” says Wine, “ mais moi on me baise et acolle. 
I live with amoreus et chantants gallants; quand s’en vont, il 
leur fault lanternes. You make r.en pale; I cause them to flush 


comme rose qui boutonne.” 
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This enriching and nationalizing of the theme is charac- 
teristic of the vernacular versions of Latin debates. The 
extraordinary vividness and power of the best known En- 
glish version of the Debate of the Body and the Soul is the 


result of a similar infusion of the local and concrete into 
the Visio Philiberti. What the English poem loses jy 
sonorousness and liturgical quality it more than makes up 


by its poignant reality. The suggestion for such a treat- 
ment in the case of the French Débat had undoubtedly 
come from the Latin, but the vivifying touch of the ver- 
nacular was necessary to carry the process further and 
truly popularize the theme. The wide cireulation of the 
poem in cheap prints in the fifteenth and sixteenth ec 
turies and its survival in various derivative forms 
France to the present day show how well the author of t! 
adaptation had done his work. 

One further step in the history of the debate in Frane 
remained to be taken. The subject, familiar in semi-li( 
ary versions, like the Débat, was yet to become completely 
the possession of the people as a folk chanson. Mr. Y. 
Smith notes the occurrence in France, side by side with 
more artificial dialogues learned by the people directly 
from the printed sheets of the colporteur,’ of simple tradi 


*Such a version has been recorded from oral tradition in 
neighborhood of Metz. See Chants populaires recueillis dans |: 
messin, par Théodore Puymaigre, Paris, 1865, p. 191 (LXx1tr) 
piece is reported to have been frequently sung at Maizeroy and 
elsewhere, also to have been circulated in broadside form. Flew 
Littérature orale de la Basse-Normandie (1883), p. 230, notes tl 
the same version is popular in Normandy. The poem is written 
in a ten-line stanza ababecdeed; in substance it resembles the Déba 
more closely than any other version, and Puymaigre is right, 
think, in believing it to be a derivative of that piece. He gives 
number of parallels, to which the following may be added: 
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tional versions of the debate. He gives some pretty stanzas 


from Vorey,’ which shall be quoted here. 


En me promenant tout le long d’un ruisseau, 
J’entendis le Vin et l’Eau qui se disaient contraire. 


Le Vin dit a la Riviére; “ Mais que tu est mauvaise! 
Toute personne qui boit de toi est bien mal a son aise.” 


Voici ?Eau qui lui répond d’une douce maniére: 
‘Moi qui nourris la truite pour la grossir ensuite 
Et tous les petits poissons qui viennent 2 ma suite.” 


Voici le Vin qui répond d’une grosse maniére: 
‘Moi fais chanter les hommes quant ils sont a table 
Kt les fais vivre en riant dans leur petit ménage.” 


Voici Eau qui lui répond d’une grosse maniére: 
‘Moi l’on fait la lessive pour blanchir la chemise, 
L’on me dresse des moulins pour faire la farine.” 


Voici le Vin qui lui répond d’une grosse maniére: 
‘Et moi l’on renferme dans un tonneau de chéne; 
Lors qu’on a besoin de moi lon me perce A l’oreille.” 


Voici Eau qui lui répond d’une douce manitie: 
“ Moi sers au saint baptéme, toi n’es pas de méme: 
/’ admets les enfants du monde au saint nom de l’église.”” 


Helas! que tu es folle! (Metz version; the stanza goes 
on to describe the senseless meanderings of water) 

Tu cours partout com une folle. ( Débat) 
There are, however, the usual resemblances to other versions. Thus 
the description of the destructive effects of floods, which appears in 
the Metz version as in the Italian poems, the Denudata Veritate, etc., 
has no parallel in the Débat. It is noteworthy that in this poem, 
as in the folk versions generally and the Italian pieces, Water has 
the last word. 

The opening stanzas of another colporteur chanson, given by 
Smith, are quite different from the above; yet they also suggest 
derivation from the Débat. Note especially the following: 

S’il manquait mon arrosée 
Que deviendrais-tu avee ton bois tordu. 


*V. Smith, Un Débat Chanté, Romania, vt (1877), p. 
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Anything more widely different in spirit from the \Vj; 
and Water poems hitherto discussed can hardly by 
agined. And yet every argument here advanced by Wi, 
or Water is to be found in almost identical form in 
fourteenth-century Débat,—a fact which is not not 
Smith’s article or elsewhere. Even the formula 
répond d’une douce maniére ” is represented in the litera 
dispute by several lines describing Water’s suave ar 
bane manner or reply.'. The parallels are too striking : 
be accidental. We are led, therefore, to suppose that 
literary version found its way down through the medi 
of the colporteur to the simplest stratum of society and 
was transformed by the alchemy of the folk into 
charming song. The lyric can hardly be though 
source of the literary debate, since, as we have seen, +! 
latter is manifestly derived from the older Latin confi 
The alternative,—that the folk-song, in some form, is thi 
source even of Latin poems—seems to me from the natur 
of the material highly improbable. Bacchanalian liter 
ture is an original product not of the village green but 
the tavern. We have already noted, moreover, the clos 


dependence of the Latin pieces on other Goliardic vers 


In connection with the French debates I may ment 
a modern Basque song, published with a French translat 
by Francisque Michel. The poem consists of twelve te: 
line stanazs, the last verse in each being repeated as 


“ 


>The passage in the Débat also suggests the “ grosse maniére 


Wine; Water, says the poet, 
Ne fut pas si estourdie 
En parole ne se hardie 
Comme le Vin qui la tensa, 
Tout bas de parle s’avansa. 


* Le Pays Basque, p. 355. 
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refrain. Though the piece follows no one of the extant 
poems exactly, it is referable in a general way to the 
French tradition represented in the Deéebat, and its deriva- 
tives. The absence of narrative setting, the simplification 
of the arguments, and the final silencing of Wine, ally the 
song with the popular as opposed to the literary treatments 
of the theme. It is not a true folk-lyric, however, but 
belongs rather to the class of the semi-popular version from 
Metz. 


III. Spanisu 


The literary debate of Wine and Water found its way 
early into Spanish literature. It appears in a thirteenth- 
century Castilian poem,’ probably of Provengal origin, 


in which the debate proper is curiously combined with an 


amatory dialogue in the style of the pastourelle. Origin- 
ally the two parts of the “ romance” must have existed 
as separate poems. In combining them the ecopyist or 
translator appears to have telescoped the two similar intro- 
ductions.?, As it stands the narrative runs as follows: 


*The text has been frequently printed owing to its interest as 
one of the few examples of Spanish literature earlier than the 
fourteenth century. See Morel-Fatio in Romania, xvi, pp. 364 ff.; 
Monaci, Testi basso-latini e volgari della Spagna, Roma, 1891; 
Egidio Gorra, Lingua e lettatura spagnuole delle origini, Milano, 
1898; G. Petraglione, Studi di Filologia Romanza, vill, p. 494. 
Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, p. xxviii. 

*This is the theory of Petraglione, who prints the two parts sep- 
arately, taking lines 11-36 from the “ Razon d’Amor” and making 
them, together with the conclusion of the love poem as printed by 
Morel-Fatio, the introduction of the debate. Note that the garden 
opening is found in one other example of the Wine and Water debate. 
(Below, p. 344.) The episode of the dove may be regarded as simply 
a fanciful variation of the conventional narrative explanation of 
how the drinks are mixed. 
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The poet, taking an April walk in an olive orchard, sees 
in the branches of one of the trees a vase full of clear 
cool wine. It was placed there, we are told, by the lady 
of the garden for her lover, and whoever drinks of it shal] 


never fall sick. Coming nearer, the poet discovers another 
vase, full of cold water. He is about to drink, but desists 
for fear of enchantment. So much apparently constituted 
the opening of the original debate. It is sufficiently charac- 
teristic. At this point the poet lies down by a lovely foun 
tain not previously mentioned, sees a beautiful woman, his 
own beloved, coming through the orchard, and holds conver 
sation with her. We hear no more of the vases until th 

close of the love poem, when the author reverts to them. \s 
he is about to sleep, a white dove flies toward the fountain, 
but, seeing him there, turns and enters the vase of water 
instead. As the bird flies out again in fright, the water 
is upset into the wine. In this astonishing manner tli 
author makes his transition to the dispute between the 
two drinks. 

There is little to distinguish the course of the argument 
which follows, from that of the debates which we hav 
been considering. The tone of the dispute is colloquial; 
the contestants indulge in personalities and epithets much 
in the manner of the “ flyting.” The precious pair are 
visualized with a good deal of humor. The following 
passage may be quoted: 

Ell agua iaze muerta rridiendo 

De lo qu’el vino esta diziendo. 

Don vino, si vos de Dios salut, 

Que vos me fagades agora una vertud: 

Fartad bien un villano, 

No lo prenda ninguno de ja mano, 

Et si, antes d’una passada, no cayere en el lodo, 


Dios sodes de tod en todo; 
E si esto fazedes, 
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Otorgo que vencuda m’avedes. 

En una blanca paret 

.V. kandelas ponet, 

E si el beude non dixiere que son .c., 
De quanto digo de todo miento. 


The suggestion of a judicial test in these lines is a very 
early instance of the adoption of legal language in the 
vernacular debate. 

In substance the poem is most nearly parallel to the 
Denudata Veritate, some passages being practically para- 
phrases of the Latin.’ Specific resemblances between the 


Spanish and the other Latin and French versions of the 
dispute are in comparison trifling. Yet they are sufl- 
ciently numerous to make it seem unlikely that the author 
of this poem or its original was influenced by the Denudata 
alone.? The widely known Dialogus may have furnished 
a few hints in this case as it appears to have done in others 
where the Denudata tradition is in the main adhered to. 
The problem of relations becomes increasingly complicated 
and baffling as we examine more versions of the debate. 

A second version of the debate of Wine and Water in 


For example, the following: 

Yo fago al ciego veyer 

Y al coxo correr 

Y al mudo faublar 

Y al infermo organar. 
See above, p. 325. Cf. also the following parallels: La mesa sin 
mi nada non val; Mensa pro (var. per) te non ornatur; E sueles 
tanto andar con polvo mesclada Fasta qu’en lodo eres tornada”; 
see above, p. 331. 

*The baptism and sacrament motives, neither of which appears 
in the Denudata, are common to the Spanish poem, the Dialogus, and 
the French Débat. Peculiar also to these three is Wine’s boast that 
it is shut up in casks as a precious thing. These features recur, 
as we shall see, in other vernacular versions. 
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Spanish is reprinted by Wright from an eighteenth-cen 
tury broadside.’ The dispute occurs, this time, before [D 
Quixote de la Mancha! Wine enters complaint that 
is being forced into unnatural union with Water, and con 
tinues to praise itself, at length, in the usual terms. Wat 
replies with great garrulity, not merely exalting its oy 
usefulness but stating reasons why the mixing of the ty 
is desirable. The countries in which wine is drunk 
mixed, England, Germany, and Sweden, are full 
heresy, while in Spain, where wine is drunk with water 
heresy has no foothold. The judge, after due consultati 
with “el disereto Sancho Panza,” pronounces in favor o/ 
Water’s suit, not necessarily in favor of water as a drink. 

This debate is distinguished from the earlier Spanis! 
version by its length and its comparative dignity of tom 
The contestants rely on abundance of argument rat! 
than on retort. There is some attempt at humor, but : 
the whole the piece is long-winded and dull. The us. 
a single plea on the part of each speaker reveals the « 
ment of legal parody. 

In detail this debate contains more new matter th: 
either the earlier Spanish version or the French D¢/ 
The argument is enlivened with local allusions and wit! 


proverbs. Notwithstanding these modifications, howeve: 
there is still enough of the stock material to ally the pi 


unquestionably with the tradition which we have | 


following, particularly with that branch represented 


* Nuevo y curioso Romance, en que se refiere el pleyto y publi: 
desafio que tuvo el Agua con el Vino, para saber qual de los era a 
mayor utilidad y provecho. Latin Poems, pp. 306 ff. Morel-Fat 
says that the style of the poem indicates that it could not have been 


written earlier than the eighteenth century. 
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the Denudata and the Débat.' The resemblances are so 


indefinite that it is imposible to determine which of his 


predecessors primarily influenced the author of the 


?omance. What does seem clear, however, is the direct 
influence of the Dialogus. The change of water to wine 
at Cana, the drunkenness of Noah and Lot, the use of 
water in baptism and wine in the sacrament, all appear 
in the Romance as in the Dialogus. A more conclusive 
parallel is the passage in which Water claims honor as the 
first created thing, over which brooded the spirit of God. 

In Spain, as in France, the dispute of Wine and Water 
was made the theme of a chanson, which has lived among 
the peasants until recent times. This popular debate has 
not, so far as I know, been published, and I have been 


unable to compare it with the other versions.* 


IV. Irarian 


In Italy the debate of Wine and Water was even more 
popular than in France or Spain. It seems to have been 
a favorite with the public reciters from the fourteenth 


*The basis of the dispute is the original question of the mixing 
of wine and water. There appear in the course of the argument 
Wine’s boast that it can cure the blind and deaf, its condemnation 
of its rival on the ground of filth, Water’s statement that the vine 
would never grow but for its influence—all of which motives are 
common in the Denudata, the Débat, and the earlier Spanish poems. 

*Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. 366: “Au siecle dernier, les aveugles 
d’Espagne vendaient encore par les rues une romance od était narré 
le plaid du vin avec l’eau, et dans une de nos provinces se chante 
éujourd’hui une forme trés populaire de ce débat.” 

*A dispute between Chocolate and Wine, Ydcara del gracioso de- 
safio que tuvieron el chocolate y el vino, in a pliego suelto of c. 
1670, is noted by F. Wolf, Studien zur Span. und Port. Nat.-Lit., 
p. 371. 
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century, and it was very early printed. There are three 
distinct Italian versions, all accessible in modern reprints, 
The tirst, which I shall designate A, was published 
1897 by Professor Rajna from a Milanese codex 
longing to the early fifteenth century.'. The poem it 

as Rajna suggests, is probably still older. The dialect 
a hybrid Lombard; and the text in the manuscript 

by Rajna is far from perfect. The introductory sta: 


bespeaking the attention of the audience, betrays th 


strel origin of the piece. 

The locus of the dispute is a garden, where, se: 
beneath a pine tree, the author overhears the qua 
Water speaks first, thereby breaking all tradition i: 
debate. Nothing is said of the usual unholy un 
though Water commands Wine to depart from besid 
and threatens to deprive its enemy of its strength. 
two drinks argue in alternate speeches of one or 1 
stanzas length. The tone is familiar, even vulgar, 
both drinks indulge freely in personal abuse. At 
close Wine suddenly acknowledges its own inferiority, 
Water agrees 


De mesgiare tego e fare la paxe. 


Another trace of the original causa bellandi! 
The next Italian version, here called B, is know 
several Florentine prints of the sixteenth century. P1 


fessor Wiese, who gives a corrected text,* points out 


*Contrasto dell’ Acqua e del Vino; Firenze, 1897, Per noz~ 
cona-Orvieto. Professor Rajna reports another fifteenth-cent 
manuscript in Seville. 

2 Festschrift beim Eingang in das neue Gebdude der stidtisc! 
Oberrealschule zu Halle a.8., Halle, 1908, pp. 65 ff.; Zum Streito 
dichte zwischen Wein und Wasser, Zwei neue italienische Bea 
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the original dialect appears to have been Lombard rather 
than Tuscan. The poem, which is written in quatrains, 
is without narrative introduction, but a reference to 
“persone gentile e degne de honore”’ and the concluding 
address “alli auditori” point to minstrel origin. This 
debate is longer than the A version and rather more 


polite; in other respects the two are much alike, many of 


the motives and phrases of the one being found almost 
word for word in the other. Again Wine acknowledges 
defeat in humble terms, and the two make peace. “ Would 
that Guelph and Ghibelline might do the same!” is the 
heartfelt comment of the author. 

The third Italian version, C’, extant in two Florentine 
prints, the earlier dated 1500, has also been edited by 
Professor Wiese.’ Like the others, it was evidently de- 
signed for public recitation. The reader is deluded by 
the opening narrative—*‘ There once was a king, magnani- 
mous and potent, who had a realm, and a city, and a lady 
fair’’—into the expectation of something different; but 
within four stanzas the giullare has led us gently into the 
beaten highway of the old debate. At the table of this 
king there was a golden vessel of precious wine and another 
of water. As the monarch was about to lift the former to 
his lips it began suddenly to glorify itself, thus provoking 
the jealousy of its rival. The dispute proceeds in alter- 
nate octaves until Wine succumbs. The singer invokes 
the blessing of God on all his hearers. 

It is clear, even from the brief sketches which I have 
given, that the three Italian pieces stand in a measure by 


beitungen: 11., Incomincia la nobilissima Historia della disputacione 
del Vino et dell’ Acqua, Cosa bellissima da ridere composta nuova- 
mente, 


Loc. cit., I., El Contrasto del’Acqua et del Vino. 
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themselves. The victory of Water rather than Win 


and the absence of the usual ground of the dispute, sepa: 


ate them from the main stream of the tradition. On 
other hand, the arguments are almost without excep 
those with which we are familiar. Examined in detail, 
the substance of the Italian poems is more closely paral|; 
to the French Débat than to any other extant versiou.: 
But there are a few echoes * of the Denudala and perha 
of the Dialogus which are not to be found in the 1 
We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the | (a! 
ian branch of the tradition, like the Spanish, either resut. 
from a combination of influences or goes back to a !o 
version of the dispute, from which the Débat itself wa- 
probably derived. The latter hypothesis seems to me mov 
reasonable, although the direct influence of other version: 
may have been felt as well. 

As to the relation of the Italian poems among them 
selves, 1 stands in particularly close relation with 2. 


*Cf., however, the Desputoison, above p. 331, and the later Spanish 
version, above p. 342. 

? See the parallels given in footnotes by Wiese. A close examina 
tion of these passages will show that in most cases where the same 
motive appears in several versions the phraseology is most near! 
that of the Débat, while several of the motives appear only in on 
or more of the Italian poems and the Débat. See, especially, stanzas 
8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 21, 27, 32, 33, in the B version; 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 16 
17, 18, 22, in C; and vv. 34, 40-43, 54-55, 64-65, 79, 82, in A. 

*Cf. C, stanza 11, with the parallel from Denudata given b 
Wiese; see also (, stanza 15 (cf. A, vv. 88-93), and 11 (an almost 
certain reminiscence of the Dialogus). 

*The resemblances are matters of detail rather than of general 
plan. Cf. the following passages: 

“Te toria la forza e lo vigore.” B 

“ Eyo t’o tore la forza e-] vigore. A 

“Gia sai tu che da bevere non sei sana.” B 

“Za sa’ tu ben che da beve non e sana.” A 
For similar parallels see Wiese’s notes, esp. B, stanzas 7 
28, 29, 30, 31, ete. 
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while C' has a few specific points of resemblance with the 
other two.' B might possibly be the direct source of A 
but this is unlikely, since A, appearing in a manuscript 
ver a century older than the earliest print of B, is pre- 
sumably the earlier version. <A certainly could not have 
been the source of B, since the latter contains many 
features of the French Débat from which A departs. It 


seems highly probable that more than one Italian treatment 


of the Wine and Water material has disappeared. 


What is of greater literary interest, however, than the 
exact relation of these poems, is the fact that the tradi- 
tional material was lastingly popular in Italy, as a part of 
the repertoire of the public entertainers. The debate type 
in general was a favorite with these minstrels, lending itself 
easily to dramatic recitation.* The narrative introduc- 
tion and conclusion, which are usually though not always 
present, show that the pieces were intended for recitation 
by a single individual, impersonating in turn the two con- 
testants. By an easy transition, however, they might be 
converted into actual dialogue, with an increasing emphasis 
on action. The debate is rightly recognized as one of the 
factors in the development of the modern drama.* In thus 
using the contest of Wine and Water for public reci 
tation, the Italians undoubtedly had predecessors in the 


Latin minstrels of the Goliardic fraternity. For, while 


?Stanzas 7 (cf. B 29), 10, 15 (cf. A, vv. 88-93), 7 (cf. A, vv. 75-6 
and B stanza 29). 

*See D’Ancona, Origini del teatro Italiano, Turino, 1891, 1, pp. 
547 ff.; J. L. Klein, Geschichte des Italienischen Dramas, Vol. I. 
(Ges. des Dram., Iv.), pp. 230 ff. 

*On the relation between debate and drama see in addition to 
Klein and D’Ancona, Hauréau, Notices et Exrtraits, v1, p. 32; Ticknor. 
History of Spanish Literature, 1, pp. 232 ff. 


3 
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the Dialogus seems rather like a literary performance 
designed for the reader, the Denudata has the tone and 


the hall marks of the joculator. Note, for example, 


closing stanza: 


Ego presens disputator, 
Hujus cantus terminator, 
Omni dico populo; ete. 


Precisely this difference between the two poems ma‘ 
count for the preponderating influence of the latter 
the Wine and Water poems in the various vernaculars. 
The French and Spanish poems in their present fo: 
are evidently reading pieces, but the dispute of Wine a 
Water inust have been publicly recited in France and Spa 
as it was in Italy. Such universal recitation of the debat 
will serve partly to explain the persistent echoing in th 


extant poems of motives from many different versions. 


It will also explain its transmission to the people and 


re-creation as a chanson. 


GERMAN 


In Germany oral tradition plays by far the largest par 
in the history of the debate between Wine and Water. As 
early as the sixteenth century semi-popular versions 
the dispute appear in fliegende Blitter, and within ¢! 
last century Volkslieder, apparently deriving from th: 
earlier forms, have been recorded from many differen! 
sections of the country. Of purely literary versions. 
the other hand, I can point to but one, a curious myt! 
logical Umbildung of the theme, composed by that m 
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prolific writer of debates, Hans Sachs, in the year 


1536. 

The poet, who has accompanied the imperial army to 
Italy, is walking alone by the sea at Genoa, when he 
comes upon a kind of arbor. Within sits Bacchus, stark 
naked, crowned with grapes. As the god is drinking, the 
poet beholds Neptune come to shore in a shell, approach 
the “ reben-heuslein ” quickly, and deluge it with water 
from his mouth. Bacchus gives a ery of rage. Jupiter 
comes sailing down on an eagle to see what the trouble 
is; and the god of wine begins his complaint. Neptune, 
he says, is doing his best to drive him from the earth. He 
vets in with him everywhere and steals his strength. The 
sea god replies that Bacchus denies him due honor. God 
ereated water in the beginning as one of the four elements ; 
Bacchus retorts that wine too was created early, for Noah 
drank it; Bacchus himself planted it in Greece. Christ 
changed his sacred blood to wine. Water is dirty, “ stink- 
kend und triib wie ein misthiil,” wine pure as a gem. As 
the dispute proceeds, many motives are echoed with which 
we are familiar: the quick self-purification of water; its 
utility in driving mills, carrying ships, and nourishing 
fish; the need which the vine itself has for its ministra- 
tions, ete., ete. Baechus reproaches its rival with being 
the home of 

Unzifer und schedlich wiirm 
Gifftige thier mancherley fiirm 
Als schlangent, frésch und cocodrilln. 


Water sinks many a good ship. Wine gives richness to 
life’s feast; it makes the lively brain, the glowing cheek, 
and the merry heart. Water answers that wine is rather 


* Works, edited by A. von Keller, 1v, pp. 247 ff.: Ein Kampff- 
gesprech zwischen wasser und wein. 
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the source of crimes and follies, witness the stories of Noah. 
Lot, Alexander, Herod, ete. Bacchus declares that 
histories are to be attributed not to wine but to ex 
which Paul forbade. Water’s destructiveness is prove 
the great flood and by the drowning of Pharaoh’s 
Jupiter, after duly considering this welter of argun 
pagan, Christian, and Hebraic, decides that both win 
water have their uses, but that wine shall remain 
mixed. 

Aside from the characteristic mythological elabors 
and a slight aroma of the quaint personality of Ha 
Sachs, there is little of originality in this debate. | 
the Italian poems it has more in common with the f) 
Debat than with any other one extant poem;? bu 
references to Pharaoh, Noah, and Lot, together with s 
other details, suggest the influence also of the Dialogus 

The dispute was evidently much at home on Ge! 
soil, from which, perhaps, it originally sprung. Ky 
before the Niirnberg Meistersdnger elaborated the mate: 
it was being circulated in more popular form in broads 


and the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centi 


saw the publication of several closely related versions.’ 


Three of these may claim our attention for a mo 


*Cf. especially the following lines: 

Nimbt mir mein krafft und edlen geschmachn. 
Car ma puissance s’ameindrit. 

Bin eynes der vier element. 

Je suis l’ung des quatre elemens. 

Ich mach schin riészlet das antlitz. 
Rougist comme rose qui boutonne. 

See Otto Bickel, Deutsche Volkslieder aus Oberhessen, pp. xv at 
108, for references; also Birlinger-Crecelius, Des Knaben Wunder 
horn, 11, pp. 429 ff. The earliest prints date from the early 
of the sixteenth century. See Wunderhorn, loc. cit. 
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They are reprinted in Arnim and Brentano’s Wunder- 
horn from fliegende Blatter of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. All have certain features in common 
which mark them as belonging to a single type. In each, 
the arguments of the more literary versions are simplified 
and shortened. The disputants speak in alternate stanzas, 
beginning with set formulas. The narrative element has 
entirely disappeared. In substance, the three have a gen- 
eral resemblance throughout, and occasional passages are 


‘actieally identical.* The kinship of the group with the 


} 
i 
} 
i 


iterarv debates is sufficiently remote. Still, there are 
not wanting echoes which we may recognize as coming 
from the more elaborate forms of the dispute. Thus a 


faint trace of the old mixing motive appears in the lines: 


Kein will das ander leiden, 
Wallen sich beide scheiden.® 


And in Wine’s complaint: 


Wasser, ich hab dein Schand! 
In dem Keller und auf dem Land, 
Du thust mir, Wasser, so bang; 
Du willt dich zu mir mengen, 
Thust mir nur schwiichen und schiinden. 
(From the Niirnberg version, printed before 1529. 


The idea contained in the following stanza from the third 


* Berlin, 1857, part iv, pp. 179 ff. 

*See below, pp. 354, 355 and notes. 

*'The same motive recurs in most of the traditional versions. 
See, for example, that printed by Sztachovies, p. 140 (below, p. 356, 
n. 1): 

Der Wein kanns Wasse: nicht leiden, 
and at the close 


Der Wein musz Wasser wol leiden. 
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version, printed at Augsburg about 1657,’ may be par- 
alleled in the Dialogus, the French Débat, and elsewhere : 


Der Wein der sprach: man pflegt mein basz, 
Man faszt mich in ein starkes Fasz; 

Man liszt dich tiaglich rinnen, 

Dein ist gar viel zu finden.’ 


Water’s various utilities—cleansing, driving mills, breeding 


fish, and nourishing the vine itself,—and the use of wate: 
and wine in the sacrament and baptism, are motives com 
mon to the literary versions and to one or more of the Ger- 
man debates. There can be little doubt, I think, tha: 
these pieces derive from some form of the literary debate. 
The transformation which the old material has und: 

gone is all in the direction of adapting the dispute to 1] 
popular ear and to song; yet two, at least, of these Gern 
poems * are not popular in the same sense as the Fre: 
chanson quoted above or the modern German songs 
which I shall speak in a moment. They appear to have 
belonged rather to the wandering entertainer, the 
fessional or semi-professional Bdnkelsdnger, than to 
folk, in which ease they would correspond exactly to 
three Italian debates. Like the latter, they open with 
characteristic appeal to the audience: 

Nun hért, ihr Herren allgemein, 

Wohl von dem Wasser und dem Wein.‘ 


*The same poem, somewhat changed, is printed from a mar 
script of about 1673 in the Birlinger-Crecelius edition cf the Ww 
derhorn. 

? Substantially the same in the Niirnberg version. 

*The Niirnberg version, Wunderhorn, p. 179; and that print 
at Basel in 1607, Wunderhorn, p. 183. 

*The second piece has 

Nun lost, ihr Christen allgemein, 
Wohl von dem Wasser und dem Wein. 
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And in the conclusion we catch still more clearly the 


minstrel note: 


Das Wasser hat den Preis allzeit, 
Wann es den griszten Nutzten geit; 
Es hat mich wahrlich nie erf-eut, 
Darum lob ich den Weine: 

Kumm her, Ich lasz dich eine! 


Der Wein der schmeckt mir also wohl, 
Macht mich Summer und Winter voll, 
Gefillt meiner Frauen nit wohl, 
Bringt ihr ein heimlichs Leiden, 
Doch kann ich ihn nicht meiden.' 


[t is curious that the German poems agree with the Tialian 
also in the fact that Wine finally acknowledges itself 


lefeated. But in Germany even the earliest of these 


versions is simpler and more truly popular than any of 


the Italian pieces, having clearly been framed on the 
model of other popular and semi-popular debates.* 


The public recitation or singing of the debate may, as 


1Not found in the 1607 version, but ef. the close of the third 
(Augsburg) print. 
* Cf. with the opening formulas quoted above the opening of the 
debate of the Body and the Soul: 
Nun hoeret zu ihr Christenleut 
Wie Leib und Seel gen einander streit. 
{nd more especially the first stanza of Buchsbaum und Felbinger, 
a derivative of the debate of Winter and Summer. (Wunderhorn, 
ed. Birlinger-Crecelius, 0, p. 427): 
Nun wolt ir héren newe Miir 
Von Buchsbaum und vom Felbinger 
Sie zugen mitainander iiber Feld, 
Und kriegten mit ainander. 
Der Buchsbaum sprach: “ Bin ich so kiin,” ete. 
The title of the Niirnberg print is “ Ein new Lied von dem Wasser 
und dem Wein. In des Buchsbaum thon.” 
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I have suggested, serve to explain its incorporation i 


the body of folk tradition. Learned first from Bin 


singer or giullare, who had himself thrown it into pop 


form, the dispute would have passed from mouth to mo 
changing in character as it went, until the materia! 
become thoroughly assimilated by the folk. We 
good evidence that this was the case in Germany, at 
The broadside vers’:ns themselves show successive stag 
in the popularization of the dispute. Thus the ea: 
of the three prints is written entirely in a five-line sia 
rhyming aaabb, the second partly in that measure 
partly in the four-line stanza,aabb, the latest entirely in 
simpler measure. The latest (1657) version, moreove: 
much shorter than the others, 60 lines against 115 in 
first and 84 in the second. In these respects it sta: 
midway between the minstrel pieces and the oral versio 
of the nineteenth century. The latter mark the 
step in the process of popularization. That they de: 
from the earlier tradition and particularly from the for 
represented in the Augsburg print cannot be doubted, 1! 
variations from the latter being only such as are natura! 
incident to oral tradition. 

I quote in full as an example of these versions the deb 
recorded by Bickel ' from upper Hesse: 

1. Es gingen einst zu streiten 
Das Wasser und der Wein, 


Wer sei der beste von beiden? 
Drum fingen sie an zu streiten. 


2. Da sprach es der Wein: wie bin ich so fein,’ 


1 Deutsche Volkslieder, no. 8. 
: Ein jedlichs will das besser sein (Basel). 
Ein jeglichs will das beste sein. (Ntirnberg). 


*The same motive is used in the Winter and Summer debate 
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Man schenkt mich in die Gliiser hinein, 
Man triigt mich vor Fiirsten und Herren, 
Sie trinken mich alle so gern.’ 


3. Da sprach es das Wasser: wie bin ich so fein, 
Man triigt mich in die Kiiche hinein, 

Man braucht mich zum Waschen und Kochen 
Man braucht mich die ganze Wochen.? 


4. Da sprach es der Wein: wie bin ich so fein, 
Man triigt mich in die Kirche hinein, 

Man braucht mich zum Sacramente, 

Ein jeder vor seinem Ende.* 


5. Da sprach es das Wasser: wie bin ich so fein, 
Man triigt mich in die Kirche hinein, 

Man braucht mich zum Kindeleintaufen.* 

Furs Geldchen lasz ich mich nicht kaufen. 


6. Da sprach es der Wein: du hast Recht 
Du bist der Herr und ich bin der Knecht, 
Hiittest du mich nicht beregnet. 

Hiitte die Sonne mich nicht gesegnet.° 


the debate of Buchsbaum and Felbinger, and in other similar pieces. 


Cf. Augsberg version: Der Wein sprach: Wasser, merk mich fein. 


' Man geuszt mich in silber und rothes Gold, 
Und bringt mich vor grosze Herren, 
Man hat mich allzeit gerne. (Augsberg.) 


In mir badt man die Kindelein, 
Man braucht mich die ganze Wochen 
Zu backen und zu kochen. (Augsberg.) 
The same in Basel version; slightly different in Niirnberg. 
Man triigt mich in die Kirchen hinein; 
Man braucht mich zum Sacramente, 
Es braucht mich mancher vor seim Ende. (Augsberg. 


The same in Basel; does not appear in Niirnberg. 


“See note 5. In mir baden die Kindlein (Basel). 
Aus mir badt man die Kindlein klein. (Niirnberg. 


Der Wein sprach: ich geb dir recht, 
Du bist mein Herr und ich dein Knecht; 
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Once established as a popular song, the debate spread 
almost every part of Germany. Versions similar to { 
above, but all differing more or less in detail, have bee, 
taken down during the last century from oral recit 

in many dialects.' 

In connection with the German debates may be 
tioned a Wine and Water poem in Rheto-Romanic,* w! 
is a line for line translation of the sixteenth-cen 
(Niirnberg) print. How faithful is the rendering 
be seen from the following comparison of their open 


stanzas: 


Wiirst du mir nit kommen, 
In der Sonnen wiir ich verbronnen. (Augsberg). 


Begehrt Alls meiner Hilfe, 
Du thust selbs zu mir gilfen. (Niirnberg.) 


The Herr and Knecht motive appears also in the Winte: 
Summer dehate, in the debate of Buchsbaum and Felbinyver 

*Wunderhorn (ed. of 1857), 11, p. 37; F. W. von Ditfurth, / 
kische Volkslieder (1855), U, p. 268 (No. 352; very similar to t 
preceding); Sztachovics, Brautspriiche und Brautlieder auj 
Heideboden in Ungarn (1867), p. 140 (A shorter form of Wu 
horn, 11, p. 37); ib., p. 144 (From a print of 1787. Substantial! 
the same as the preceding); A. Birlinger, Schwébische Vol 
(1864), p. 60 (No. 33); A. Schlossar, Deutsche Volksliede 
Steiermark (1881), No. 317; K. von Leoprechting, Aus dem 1. 
(1855), p. 265 (Very close to the preceding); A. Peter, Volks! 
liches aus Osterreichisch-Schlesien (1665), 1, p. 340 (No 
except for slight verbal variations and the omission of one st 
identical with the Lechrain version); B. Pogatsehnigg and F. | 
mann, Deutsche Volkslieder aus Kdrnten, UW, p. 573; C. | 
(1884), p. 212; Wwunderhorn (ed. Birlinger-Crecelius), 1, | 
L. Tobler, Schweizerische Volkslieder (1882), No. 72; F. W. Sch 


>. 
Siebenbiirgisch-séchsische Volkslieder (1865), p. 425: Jeitteles, Das 
deutsche Volkslied in Steiermark, Archiv fiir Litteraturgesc! 
1x, p. 384; E. Meier, Schwiibische Volkslieder (1855), p. 265 
*Extant in two dialects; see Ulrich, Rhadtoromanische Chr 
mathie, 1 Theil, Engadisch, pp. 125 ff.; Zeitschrift fiir Rom. ?! 
VI, p. 64. 
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Nun hiért, ihr Herren allgemein, Brigada qui tadlad sii bain, 

Wol von dem Wasser und dem Da l’agua éd dawart ilg uyn, 
Wein, Iig méliger esser uoul schkudiin 

Ein jegliches will das beste sein, Né s’uoellgen cumpartare, 

Keins will das ander leiden, Liin drett a l’auter daare. 

Wallen sich beide scheiden. 


This is the single instance, so far as I know, in which 
one Wine and Water debate has been literally translated 


from another. It was much easier to construct an * origi- 


nal” poem out of the old material. 


VI. HeEsrew 


The opportunity afforded by the debate of Wine and 
Water for scriptural and ritualistic reference, made the 
subject appeal strongly to the medieval Hebrew writers, 
whose fondness for the debate type in general is abund- 
autly proved by Professor Moriz Steinschneider’s recent 
bibliography.’ Not less than six Hebrew versions in 
rhyme and meter of our dispute are listed by Steinschnei- 
der. The dates and nationalities are in most cases in- 
determinable. So far as I have been able to obtain access 
to these pieces and to read them in translation, the thor- 
ough assimilation of the material to Jewish modes of 
thought and expression has left them little resemblance to 
any of the European versions. In three of the Hebrew 
poems, however, (Steinschneider, 124, 127, and 128) the 
drowning of Pharaoh’s host is mentioned as an honor to 
water. In the poem signed in acrostie Jehuda ben Elia 
Steinschneider, 124) Water draws an argument for its 
superiority from the fact that it was created first. The 


*Rangstreit-Literatur, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akad., Phil.- 
Hist.-Kl., 155 (4), (1907-8). 
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motive *‘ water is not sold for a price,” which appear: 


the same poem, has its parallel in the German folk-so. 
Fiirs Geldchen lasz ich mich nicht kaufen. 


The judgment in this piece, that water should lx 
with wine, since neither is good alone,’ seems like an | 
of the western versions, though it appears in just this 
only in one of the Spanish poems. The disgrace 
and Noah through wine, which I have noted as 
queatly reeurrent argument, appears in the Hebr 
bate signed with the acrostic of Zalman Sofer (sc 
(Steinschneider, 128). In a third (incomplete 


c 


gument: ‘“* What will Wine do when the burnin 


(Steinschneider, 127) water employs another fami 
comes¢ And if no rain falls a vine is all dried 
These motives may, of course, have suggested thems: 
independently to the Jewish authors. It is mor 
that they are reminiscences of the European versions. 
one form or another this debate existed everywhere. 
Rabbis were fond of the debate type, which they 
from Arab as well from European literature, and i 
natural that they should have borrowed this material, 
they borrowed so much else, from their Christian neigh! 
As an illustration of the manner in which the Hebrews 
appropriated the old material I append a literal tra 
tion of Zalman Sofer’s poem,* which Professor Ge 


*The mixing of wine and water was a Hebrew-Yiddish 
See Steinschneider, p. 71, note 2. 

* Cf. also Zalman Sofer’s poem, below, p. 359, stanza 4. 

* Published by M. Steinschneider, in N. Briill, Jahrbiich: 
Jiidische Geschichte und Litteratur, 1x (1889), pp. 2f. A Yiddis 
version with the same acrostic accompanies the Hebrew. The t 
amount practically to different poems. The rhyme scheme in t 
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F. Moore of Harvard kindly furnished me, together with 


the very necessary explanations in the notes: 


CONTENDINGS!? OF WINE AND WATER 


Offspring of the vine am I called— 
Thus spake Wine— 
To him who drinks I am as a precious stone, 
And to my foes, weapons of war. 
From me man has deep sleep. 
My glance is red. 
‘Wine rejoices the heart of man.’ 


2. To the king | make answer, 

Cries Water, in praise of itself, 

Remember Noah in the ark, 

And how he lay naked in the tent. 

I make the herbage spring up, 

By the early and the latter rain, 

I am equal? to the Prophets and the Scriptures.’ 


3. I am eulogized in songs, 

Cried Wine, at dances, 

At circumcisions, too, 

And joyous weddings; 

I am a luxury to travellers 

And to weary laborers. 

With me he who says grace begins.* 


4. Ensnared,® libation wine! ° 


Hebrew is ababece for the seven line, ana ababce for tne six line 
stanzas. What with acrostic, meter, and rhyme, says Professor Moore, 
the versifier has had a hard time, and what he meant to say is in 
some places somewhat less than transparent. 

* Lit. wars. 

*7. e., equal in value. 

*The whole Hebrew bible except the Law! 

‘When several blessings are said at table. 

*The line is obscure. The author needed an “n” for his acrostic, 
possibly he was thinking of Hosea, 4, 11, though the verb there is 
not the same. 

*I. e., wine of idolatrous libations. 
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Cried Water, with bitterness, 
‘Honor thy father! ’ 

Thou dost owe thy being to rain, 
And thou art my son, honor me, 


In the presence of the elders of the city. 


5. At that Wine shouted, 

I am better than thou, 

Thine adornment is hid away.’ 
Because of the waters of Meribah 

The faithful shepherd * was removed, 
For whose sake manna streamed 

For an unwidowed people.® 


6. Then Water was incensed 

Because Wine contradicted her. 

Before the army of Heaven.‘ 

My waters were driven aside, Yea men and wom 
Passed through me on dry ground. 


7. Out burst bepraised Wine, 

Answered Water briefly. 

I am a libation on the altar 

Twice every day. 

Precious treasure | demand 

In money. Enough for thee! Say no more! 


8. Wine was dancing and acting the lord. 

O Wine, let us not exult! 

temember Lot’s evil chance! 

He uncovered the nakedness of his daughters, 
He drank wine at their hands, 

And ravished them both, and both conceived 


* Possibly he means that the honor of water is withdrawn 
of the incident alluded to in the next lines. 
27. e., Moses, on account of his sin at the waters of Meribah 


*J. e., not yet deprived of Moses. The exigencies of the 


are responsible for the expression. 

* The Israelites at the Red Sea. 

°Cf. Niirnberg version, Wunderhorn, p. 181; “ Man 
mich mit reichem Gold”; Basel version, Waunderhorn, p. 
and ib., p. 185, 


theur laszt man dich (/. mich) kaufen, 
auch basz dann du bezahlt.” 
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VII. Eneuisu 


Considering the popularity of the debate of Water and 
Wine through continental Europe, we should be surprised 
if it had not found its way in some form to England. The 
Dialogus we know to have been circulated in English man- 
uscripts, and ascribed to Walter Map. Other debates, the 
Body and Soul, Winter and Summer, the Heart and the 


Eve, Phillis and Flora, were adapted from Latin and 


French to English; and it is hardly probable that the 
street ballad-makers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies should have failed to appropriate so well-tried a 
subject as the dispute of Wine and Water. As a matter 
of fact, no such yersion is known tome. There is, however, 
a curious embodiment of the old material in a seventeenth- 
century drama, the title of which in the first edition (Lon- 
don, 1629) is as follows: Wine, Beere, and Ale, together 
hy the eares, a dialogue written first in Dutch by Gallo- 
helgicus, and faithfully translated out of the original! 
copie by Mercurius Brittanicus for the benefite of his 
nation.! 

The dramatis persone are as follows: Wine, a gentle- 
man; Sugar, his page; Beere, a citizen; Nutmeg, his 
prentice; Ale, a countrey-man; Tost, one of his rural ser- 
vants; Water, a parson. The play opens with a punning 
dialogue between Sugar, Nutmeg, and (later) Toast, who 
comes in drunk. The debate begins when Wine and Sugar 
are met by Beer, who quarrels with them for the wall. 

The stock arguments appear on both sides. Beer says, 


*This first edition has not been reprinted. I have before me 
a photograph of the British Museum copy. 
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for example: ** Why! Wine, art thou not kept unde: 
and key, . . . where Beer goes abroad and rendeyo 
every place?” Much of the dialogue is mere squab 
Soon Ale enters and is drawn into the dispute by th 
chievous Sugar. Wine challenges Beer to a du 
throws down his glove. Ale attempts to prove his sup 
ority and rightful lordship, first on the score of anti 
according to the saying: “Old Ale of England’ 
replies proverbially that “ Joan’s ale is new’’) ; 
because he has many houses; ete. Wine enters upo 
familiar panegyric of himself: “I repaire the dehil 
of age, and revive the refrigerated spirits.”” The 
ment at length becomes so heated that the contesta: 
draw their swords. At this point, Water comes run 


up to pacify “ his kinsmen.” They refer the disput 


him, and he settles matters amicably by “ allowing eac! 
singularity.” Wine is for aristocrats; Beer, for citi 
and Ale for the country. At this decision they all be 
sworn brothers and sing a catch,’ concluding with a da: 
“wherein the severall natures of them all is figure 
represented.” In a second edition, published in 16: 
the controversy is complicated by Tobacco, who ent 
after the others have made peace and boasts that h 
the prince of them all, a heavenly quintessence, a di 
herb. Ale attempts to ridicule him by giving a lis! 
Tobacco’s “‘ military postures,” as “ take your seal,” “ dra 


99 6 


your box,” “ uncase your pipe,” “ give fire,” ete., but 


*This song seems to have gained some independent currency. It 
is printed by William Sandys, Festive Songs principally of the Sir 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Percy Soc., 23, xii (p. 59). 

? Wine, Beere, Ale, and Tobacco, contending for superiority, ed 
J. O. Halliwell, The Literature of the Siateenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, London, 1881. 
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heavenly quintessence is unabashed, and the drinks are 
obliged to recognize the swaggering upstart’s popularity 
“eyen the ladies begin to affect him’’) and to admit him 
of their fellowship. 

This curious dramatic dialogue, though for the most 
most part fantastically original, seems nevertheless to be- 
long in a general way to the tradition which we are con- 
sidering. The complication of the dispute by the intro 
duetion of other drinks suggests the Altercatio vini et 
cervisie, the Spanish Wine and Chocolate poem, and Rein- 
mar von Zweter’s comparison of wine and milk. The late 
entrance of Water takes us back rather to the Desputoison, 
and the role of Tobacco, as I have elsewhere pointed out,' 
appears to have been suggested by the earlier debate com- 
edy Lingua or the Combat of the Tongue and the Five 
Senses. The piece is most closely allied, however, in stvle 
and structure, to two Cambridge dialogues, A Merry Dia- 
loque between Band, Cuff, and Ruff,’ and Work for Cutlers 
ora Merry Dialogue between Sword, Rapier, and Dagger? 
printed in 1516, and it seems to me highly probable that 
the three debates are of identical authorship.* I put little 
faith in the alleged derivation of Wine, Beere, and Ale 


from the Dutch of “ Gallobelgicus.” The expression has 


much the air of a college joke; the substance of the dia- 
logue, moreover, is thoroughly English. 
Of the more popular form of the Wine and Water dis- 


pute we have in English one curious survival, a nursery 


*The Debate Element in the Elizabethan Drama, Kittredge Anni- 
versary Papers, Boston, 1913. 

* Reprinted by Charles Hindley, The Old Book Collector’s Mis- 
cellany. 


*I purpose to discuss this question in a forthcoming article. 
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rhyme published by Baring-Gould ' in 1895 from the 
tation of a Devonshire nurse. The poem consists of 
two stanzas, as follows: 

Said Wine to Water, So fine I be, 

They carry me over both land and sea, 

They call me both port and sherry, 

I cause every heart to be merry, 

I cause every heart to be merry. 


Said Water to Wine, So useful I be, 

No kitchen can do for a day without me 
For a week round I am toiling, 

1 am washing, |’m baking and boiling, 

I am washing, I’m baking and boiling. 


This little song is clearly of German importation, th 
part of it being an almost literal translation of star 
of the folk song printed on page 354 of this article.* 
what means the fragment found its way from the count 
side of Germany into an English nursery is a mati 
conjecture. 

With this final echo of the debate of Wine and Wa 
I conclude my history of that long-lived quarrel. | 


aware that many points in this history are vague or 


jectural, owing to the existence of considerable gaps 


the evidence. But even if we had all the treatments 
the subject, any attempt to construct a definite schem: 
their relationships would be baffled by the nature of 
material. Without belonging in the first instance to poy 
lar tradition, this material circulated throughout EF 


24 Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes, London, 1898, pp 
I owe this interesting reference to Profesor Kittredge. 
. Da sprach es das Wasser: wie bin ich so fein, 
Man triigt mich in die Kiiche hinein, 
Man braucht mich zum Waschen und Kochen, 
Man braucht mich die ganze Wochen. 
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as freely and in as many forms as the great romantic 
stories, the beast epic, or the fabliaux. Each succeeding 
writer might draw upon his recollection of more than one 


predecessor, following no one of them as a model, but 


elaborating the theme in his own way. Hence the bewild- 
ering confusion of similarities and differences in the extant 
poems. Without, however, attempting to relate the differ- 
ent versions too exactly, we may draw some fairly certain 
conclusions regarding the general history of the dispute. 
The main features of this history may now be summarized. 

The debate originated with the Latin rhythmic poets, 
the Goliardi, in the twelfth century, having been developed 
under the influence of the debate type in general out of 
motives familiar to the potatory literature of the time. 
[t appears first in two forms, one more popular in char- 
acter and apparently designed for recitation or singing, 
the other pedantie and smacking of religious parody. The 
two are probably related, but neither can be called a ver- 
sion of the other. The more popular is probably the 
earlier. In what country either of them was written 
cannot be determined, though one is inclined to look to- 
ward Germany; nor is it a matter of much importance, 
since they belong to a class of literature which is essentially 
non-national. From this very characteristic, such literature 
circulates freely through all nations and is easily taken 
over into the vernacular. The two Latin debates, we know, 
from the evidence of the manuscripts, to have been read 
and copied throughout Europe at least as late as the fif- 
teenth century. Meanwhile the dispute had been adapted 
in French and Spanish, where it appears as early as the 
thirteenth century, probably through intermediaries now 
lost. The type of these as of practically all other ver- 
nacular versions of the debate is that of the more popular 
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Denudata rather than of the biblical Dialogus, but the 
latter certainly contributed some of the material which 
was incorporated in the later tradition. 

Going back directly to the Denudata or to some foru 
the dispute much like it is a second French poem, belong 
ing to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, which appears 
to have been an important influence in the later his 
of the dispute. Like the earlier French and Spa: 
pieces it is characterized by a tendency to romanti 
the debate and to elaborate the narrative element. 

The early sixteenth century saw the beginning of 
wide distribution of the debate in France, Spain, Ital 
and Germany, in the form of fliegende Blatter, and sim 
prints are said to have been circulated by colport; 
very recent times. Of these printed debates some fey 
of the elaborate type set by the French Débat; others 
while belonging in a general way to the same tradi! 
show signs of having been adapted to the uses of popular 
entertainers. They are comparatively brief and simple: 
the narrative setting is generally absent; and the argument 
proceeds in alternate stanzas. Such adaptations may hay 
been made independently by the street singers of different 
countries ; or the material may have been passed from 01 
group of minstels to another. 

Through these channels the dispute became familiar 
throughout Europe, finding its way even into such out of 


the way dialects as Rheto-Romanic and Basque, and 
becoming very popular with the modern Hebrew and Yidd 


ish writers. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should 
have been taken up into oral tradition. Popular versio: 
have been recorded in modern times from France, Spai! 
England, and Germany. In the last named country. 


least, the debate received a very general currency. | 
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oral versions there evidently go back to the form of the 


dispute represented in the sixteenth-century German 


prints. 

With respect to the breadth of its distribution, the vari- 
ety of its forms, and the tenacity of its hold on popular 
interest, this debate is surpassed by only two dialogues 
of its class, the debate between the Body and the Soul, 
and the debate between Winter and Summer. 

They, like it, are the common property of Europe, and 
they, too, appear in both literary and popular form. In 
comparison with these themes the debate of Wine and 
Water seems barren and circumscribed. It has little more 
than mother wit, a touch of the ridiculous, and a certain 
homeliness, as concerning the things of every day, to oppose 
to the imaginative appeal of the great drama of the seasons, 
or the eternal human interest of the conflict between flesh 
and spirit. Yet these slighter qualities are even dearer 
to the popular heart, and if other subjects aroused deeper 
emotions, none, apparently, afforded more delight. The 
mere fact that this theme should have lived for centuries 
in many tongues is full of interest for the student of 
literary history. 


James Hotty Hanrorp. 





XIII.—ANIMALS IN EARLY ENGLISH ECCLE-. 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE, 650-1500 


The chief general fact we need notice concerning th 
animals appearing in our ecclesiastical literature between 
650 and 1500 is their double responsibility, to God ani 
man. Toward God their duty is accomplished when, lik 
the birds of St. Francis,’ they have duly rendered to Him 
their chorus of praise and thanksgiving. Man they musi 
serve, first, as examples; second, as illustrations to his 
reflective mood of spiritual truth; third, by direct personal 
ministration to him. 

The first point is obvious in so far as animals exhibit 
for man’s emulation, sterling virtues: prudence, obedience. 


ete. Less inevitable, and therefore more interesting, is 


the fashion in which they are made to exemplify adherence 


to strictly ecclesiastical prohibitions or prepossessions. 
This may be illustrated by the animals loyal to chureh|; 
scruples in regard to technical cleanness and uncleanness: 
the swine, for instance, that would not defile himself by 
eating the bread tossed him by an excommunicated clerk :° 
or the ass that refused to pollute holy ground by bearing 
to it for burial a usurer’s body.* Along other lines, 
also, animals thus exhibit nice regard for formal churcl 
prescriptions. 
Passing directly to those animals used by writers 


man’s intellectual enlightenment, we find that the source: 


‘Early South English Legendary, p. 63, lines 329-335, ed. by Car! 
Horstmann, London, 1887. (E. E. T. S., 87.) 
*Jacob’s Well, pt. 1, p. 35, lines 13-21, ed. by Dr. Arthur Branieis 
London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 115.) 
*Jbid., pp. 197-199. 
368 
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whence these illustrative beasts are drawn are chietly 
three: the animal kingdoms existing respectively in the 
actual world, in the monkish imagination, and in the 
3ible. They are used figuratively, the figures varying 
from the simplest and most conventional to the most in- 


geniously elaborate, as in the case of the bird which 


appears, at one extreme, in a bald statement likening 


Mary to Noah’s dove,' and, at the other, in the following 
highly wrought simile. Speaking of Anna and Joachim, 
parents of the Virgin, the writer says, ‘* And trewly god 
loued this maner wedlocke so moche. that he ordeyned to 
take therof. the mooste honeste mother of his manhod. 

. . Therfore as an egle that flyeth on hye in the ayre. 
and beholdeth many woddes. shulde se one tre a far so 
sewrely rowted that yt myghte not be rente up wyth eny 
blastes of wyndes. and the body of the tree were so longe 
and even. that no man myghte elymbe up therby. whiche 
stode also in suche a place that yt semed ynpossyble that 
eny thynge shulde falle thervpon from aboue and the 
egle bysely beholdynge this tree. shulde make therin hys 
neste. wherin he wolde reste‘ so god to whome thys egle 
vs lykened. to whose syghte all thinges presente and to 
come .are clere and open‘ whvle he behelde all the right 
wys and honeste wedlockes. that shulde be from the fyrste 
makeynge of man .vnto the laste day. he se none lyke 
in godly charyte and honeste .vnto the wedlocke of Joachym 
and of Anne. . . . therfore yt plesed hym that the body 
of hys moste honeste mother whiche is vnderstonded by 
the neste shulde be bygotten of thys holy wedlocke. in 
whiche body he hymselfe shulde vouch safe to reste with 


‘ 


‘Poems of William of Shoreham, p. 127, lines 13-15, re-ed. by M. 
Konrath, London, 1902. (E. E. T. S., Ex. Ser. 86.) 
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all conforte.”” ! Sometimes both the conventionality 


ant 


the strain vanish entirely and we have sheer simple bea 


as in the Ancren Riwle, where the anchoresses are 
ened to “ briddes of heouene Pet... . sitted singin, 
murie ode grene bowes.’’* It is noticeable that, when 
writers are using Scripture animals, there is seldon 
evidence of this lovely and poetic imagination. 
then exhibit only a desperate ingenuity which endea) 
to extract from its sacred subject every particle of didac: 
significance. The grotesque lengths to which their 
pushes them is sometimes startling to the modern read 
as when the white Paschal Lamb of the Old Dispensatio: 
said to symbolize Christ roasted in the sun and born 
the platter of the Cross.* 

The figurative use of animals in the Bestiaries differs 
from the figurative use with which we have just bee 
dealing in that there is always attached to these Bestiarm 
creatures more or less fabulous quality or characterist 
They are at least one channel to the “ unnatural natu 
history” of Lyly. It is interesting to note echoes of t! 
completed Bestiary poems, and to broaden the backgro 
for these completed poems by jotting down instances | 
animals treated after the fashion of the Bestiary, name 
with mythical traits and with expository intent. The L 


of the regular Bestiary reappears in Cursor Mundi.’ 


>The Myroure of Oure Ladye, pp. 207-208, ed. by J. H. Blu 
London, 1873. (E. E. T. S., Ex. Ser. 19.) 

?Ancren Riwle, p. 152, ed. by James Morton, London, 185 
(Camden Society, 57.) 

5 Dispute between Mary and The Cross, in Legends of the I 
Rood, pp. 136-137, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1871. (FE. 
T. 8., 46. 

* Cursor Mundi, pt. m1, lines 18639-18660, ed. by Richard Morris 
London, 1876. (E. E. T. S., 62.) 
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trait of him is used most curiously by Orm. In interpreting 


Ezekiel’s vision of the four beasts seen by the prophet 


around the throne of God,’ he interpreted the lion’s face 
as standing for the apostle Mark, since he 


. wrat uss onn hiss Goddspellboc 
Hu Crist ras upp off debe”; ? 


and this fact makes it natural, says Orm, with his peculiar 
logic. to attach the lion’s face to the man who wrote about 


this fact, since 


. leness whellp ber per itt iss 
Whellpedd, ter lip itt stille 
Pre dazhess alls itt were ded 
Forr Cristess dep to tacnenn.” * 


Of the whale, mermaid, and elephant of the Bestiaries 
reminiscences occur, of the first in the Vita sanctt Bren- 
dani,’ of the others in The Ayenbite.® These are the only 
echoes of the regular Bestiary poems that I have found. 
But the method of the Bestiary, namely, the handling 
of mythical animals, or mythical traits of animals, with 
expository purpose, is frequent. The flatterer, for in- 
stance, is likened to the farrowed sow, which, it appears, 
“blePeliche byt men: y-cloPed mid huyt,” since the flat- 
terer too “ yerneP op to Pe goude”’; ® the miser, to a por- 

* Ezek., ch. 1, 5-10. 

? Ormulum, lines 5830-5831, ed. by Robert Meadows White, Oxford, 
1852. 

* Ibid., lines 5838-5841. 

* Karly South English Legendary, p. 224, lines 153-174, ed. by 
Carl Horstmann, London, 1887. (E. E. T. S., 87.) 

* Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 61, 224, ed. by Richard 
Morris, London, 1866. (E. E. T. S., 23.) 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
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cupine, which gathers apples with his prickles. Mos: 


interesting, in William of Shoreham’s live Joys of Th 


Virgin, is the use of the fabulous Unicorn to illustrate 
Christ incarnate in Mary, of which animal the legend 
declares that, though it could not be captured, it w 
freely lay itself in the lap of a pure maiden. 

Coming now to our third point, namely, direct servi 
rendered by animals to man, we shall find certain animals 
distinguished by abnormal sensitiveness and intelligenc 
wherever man is concerned. The stories illustrative 
their loving service to famous saints like Cuthbert are too 
well known to bear repetition. Unrecognized hitherto, | 
think, has been the fact that we can mark in the sai 
legends themselves the evolution of this sympathetic a! 
tude as distinguished from the mere perfunctoriness 
their Biblical analogs—the lions of Daniel, for instan 
concerning whom the writer says, “‘ God hath sent his ang 
and hath closed the lions’ mouths.” In cElfrie’s Li 
of the Saints, the gray wolf that guards from other beasts 
St. Edmund’s head, thrown out among the brambles, |i! 
wise acts merely by divine compulsion.* In the (/d 
South Legendary, where this story is told, however, th 
is no mention of God’s command; and the writer dwel! 
on the fact that the wolf licked the head, and kissed 
if it were its own whelp.* It is hard to refrain 


further illustration of this point by means of the variant 


* Jacob’s Well, pt. 1, p. 117, lines 17-19, ed. by Dr. Arthur Bra: 
deis, London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 115.) 

*Altengl. Sprachp., 1 bd. 1 abth., p. 262, lines 109-114, ed. by 
Eduard Miitzner, Berlin, 1867. 

* Elfric’s Lives of Saints, pt. 1v, p. 324, lines 154-157, ed. by W. \V 
Skeat, London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 114.) 

‘Early South English Legendary, pp. 298-299, ed. by Carl Horst 
mann, London, 1887. (E. E. T. 8., 87.) 
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stories of St. Vincent’s black bird with swift wings,' and 
of St. Mary of Egypt's lioness.?_ It must suffice us, how- 
ever, to call attention to the fact that between the divinely 
constrained lions of the Biblical story of Daniel, and the 


loving, wistful creatures that, in King Solomon’s Book of 


Wisdom, “‘ leneden in-to his barme,” * lie all the lapsing, 
brooding hours of monastic seclusion, in the shadows of 
which holy men made amends to themselves for dearth of 
human relationship by dreaming of creatures whom it is 
no sin to love and be loved by. 

In some rare instances animals assume towards man an 
attitude of almost austere direction or exhortation. An 
example is furnished by the solicitous camel that earnestly 
exhorts the people as to the proper manner of burying St. 
Damianus and St. Cosmos.* 

We have noted thus far three types of animals: the 
wholly normal type, the animal differentiated from the 
normal by singular form or fabulous trait, and the animal 
‘approximating to human nature in its emotional and in- 
tellectual sympathy with man. If we take one further 
step, we find ourselves among animal shapes that are merely 


masks assumed by spiritual beings good and bad. The 


‘Old English Martyrology, p. 28, lines 22-23, re-ed. by George 
Herzfeld, London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 116); Early South English 
Legendary, pp. 188-189, ed. by Carl Horstmann, London, 1887. 
(E. E. T. 8., 87.) 

* £lfrie’s Lives of Saints, pt. 111, pp. 50-52, ed. by W. W. Skeat, 
London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 94); Early South English Legendary, 
. 270, lines 320-337, ed. by Carl Horstmann, London, 1887. (FE. 
Be ES SE) 

*Solomon’s Book of Wisdom, in Dreams about Edward I, p. 89, 
lines 242-244, ed. by F. J. Furnivall, London, 1878. (E. E. T. S., 
69.) 

‘Old English Martyrology, p. 182, lines 2-8, re-ed. by George Herz 
feld, London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 116.) 
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dove is the most popular animal form assumed by the ho 
On Biblical precedent it is the Holy Ghost that chi 
adopts it, though this form is also very commonly assuu 
by angels; and it is sometimes difficult to know from t 
context which of these two varieties of spiritual esse: 
thus disguised. A tenet of certain of the Scholasti 
osophers Suggests a possible solution in such hit 
doubtful cases as that of the snowy portentous littl 
ture descending from heaven to breathe into St. Greg 
ears the wisdom expressed in his books.'. This ten: 
signed to angels, as one special function, the impa 
of abstract knowledge from God to man.* This detir 
assigned function, in contrast to the office definit 
signed to the Holy Ghost, namely, the inclining 
will by love to true good,* would seem to indicat 
angelic quality of Gregory’s dove and kindred creat 
Not only the third person of the Godhead, and 
angels, but also the souls of dying saints, assum 
form of a dove. One instance of this seems especia 
significant as being a most poetic and lovely develop: 
of the famous and conventional parting-address of th 
to the body. “... . sona swa hig man heafdode, fa 
Per feger culfre of Pam lychaman ond fleah ymbe 
lychaman ond hyne freode ond Pa fleoh to heofenm 
In this highly imaginative form, at least, we hay 


presence in English Literature of an Address of a ( 


*Thid., p. 38, lines 20-23. 

*Of God and His Creatures .... translation... . of the S 
Contra Gentiles of Saint Thomas Aquinas, Bk. m1, ch. 91, pp 
252, by Joseph Rickaby, S. J., St. Louis, Mo., 1905. 

° Ibid., Bk. Iv, ch. 33, pp. 354-355. 

*Old English Martyrology, p. 216, lines 28-30, re-ed. by Ge 

lerzfeld, London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 116.) 
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Soul to its Body—the existence of which has never been 
recognized. 
Sometimes angels reveal themselves under the forms 


of birds other than the dove. In the Old English Mar- 


jrology we read concerning St. Wilfred, “. . . Pa he his 


east ageaf, Pa com sweg suSan eastan of Pere lyfte swa swa 
micelra fugla sweg, ond gesetton on Pet hus Per he inne 
wes.’ The writer adds in explanation “ Pet wes Para 
engla fivht De hine to heofonum leddon.”’ ! This passage, 
conceiving as it does the assumption of the forms of birds 
by the angels whom we so often find gathering lovingly 
round the dead body or accompanying the soul on its way 
to heaven, throws an interesting light upon the hitherto 
puzzlingly blithe nature of the passage in the Old South 
Legendary, where the larks alight singing merrily upon 
the church in which St. Francis’s body is lying.? I think 
the poet, in this instance, is wrong in his interpretation 
of this incident as illustrating merely the devotion of 
animals to St. Francis. This rejoicing of the larks, per- 
plexing if we regard them as genuine birds losing their 
gentle patron, becomes natural if, originally, they were 
disguised angels like the ones we just noted in the case 
of St. Wilfred. 

The saints glorified in heaven, also, sometimes assume the 
forms of birds to come to the aid of the saints on earth. The 
favorite form assumed by these glorified souls was, ap- 
parently, the eagle’s. We read that St. Benet, “ fadir and 
lanterne of Cisteus ordir, apperyd to hir [Mary of Oegi- 


nes] as wynged, and spradde his wynges aboute hir. And 


*Ibid., p. 62, lines 7-9. 
*EKarly South English Legendary, p. 67, lines 455-461, ed. by Carl 
Horstmann, London, 1887. (E. E. T. S., 87.) 
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whanne hee hadde sitten longe wid hir in Pe chaunce! 
of Pe chirche, and she askyd what-maner wynges 


were, hee answeryd: Pat hee as an egyle Purgh hye fi 


come to hy and sotil Pinges of holy writte J Pat 
lorde hadde openyd to hym many Pinges of heuenly pri 
tis.’ } Again, when St. Mary sat weeping in deep 


‘ 


trition for her sins, “ she sawe an egil vpon hir brest 
Pat as in a welle plonged the bile in hir breste and 
the ayere wiP grete noyse; { and she undirstode in spirit 
at blessed Johne bare aweye hir weylynge J wepynge.” 
It is possible that this at least occasional assumptio: 
the eagle’s form by the glorified saints may be due t 
current medieval interpretation of the four strange beasts 
appearing to Ezekiel in a vision. ‘ And every one had 
four faces, and every one had four wings 
for the likeness of their faces, they four had thy 
of a man, and the face of a lion, on the right side: a 
they four had the face of an ox on the left side; 
they four also had the face of an eagle.”’* Mediw 
tradition takes these four beasts each with the four faces, 
gives each beast one face apiece, turning one into a mai 
one into a lion, one into a calf, and one into an eagle; 
and makes the man stand for Matthew, the lion for Mar} 
the calf for Luke, and the eagle for John, since Jol 
dwelt chiefly in his book on Christ’s divinity and, 
dealing with such high things, “ fleh upp inntill heoffr 
. full lie wiPP ern Patt fleshePP upp full hel 


? Prosalegenden, ed. by C. Horstmann in Anglia, viii. p. 174 
12-17. 

2 Jhid., lines 19-25. 

* Ezek., ch. 1, 6-10. 

*Ormulum, lines 5885, 5888-5889, ed. by Robert Meadows Whi! 
Oxford, 1852. 
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John’s preéminence among the saints may well have deter- 
mined the form assumed by them in their earthly visita- 
tions. The reference to John himself in one of the 


passages quoted, and Benedict’s assumption, in the other. 


of sublime knowledge, would seem to support this sup- 
position. 

Of mere human beings appearing in the form of animals 
there are few instances. We have a singular instance of 
a metaphor turned literal fact. The term “ hound” ap- 
plied to non-Christians is jadingly conventional; and it 
is therefore with distinct interest that we read of the 
unique heathen, afterwards St. Christophorus, who “ heefde 
hundes heafod, ond his loccas weron ofer gemet side, ond 
his eagan scinon swa leohte swa morgensteorra, ond his 


' In another 


te} weron swa scearpe swa eofores tuxas.” 
instance we see a human being displaying a canine char- 
acteristic, namely, at the church-service where, in answer 
to the priest’s prayer, those receiving the sacrament un- 
worthily were divinely impelled to publish their sin by 
some physical manifestation. Those who “ gnapped here 
fete and handes, as doggés doun Pat gnawe here bandes,”’ 
thus proclaimed themselves backbiters.? 

Turning to diabolical beings, we find ourselves often 
greatly at sea as to the precise animal shape any given 
devil assumes, since in medieval times the terms “ draca,” 
“wyrm,” “ needdre,” “snaeca,” with their variant forms, 
are used more or less interchangeably. By careful com- 
parison of many passages I have decided that these per- 


plexing words may denote, at least, either a serpent- 


*Old English Martyrology, p. 66, lines 17-20, re-ed. by George 
Herzfeld, London, 1900. (EF. E. T. S., 116.) 

* Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, pt. U, lines 10197-10236, 
re-ed. by F. J. Furnivall, London, 1903. (E. E. T. S., 123.) 
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bodied ' dragon, with or without wings, and with or wit! 
out flames; a magical sea-serpent;* or the creatur 
call serpent.* These creatures are usually found in hy 
their function being to torture lost souls by rending 
tearing—a conventional torture suggested no dou 
the analogous tearing and rending of the body by 
after death, of which motive we have such griv 
expansion in Old and Middle English Litera 
Newts,® toads,‘ hounds,* and faleons® join them 
horrid function, while horses?° and camels?! var 
ceedings by other forms of torture. 

There is one perplexing point about these punitive | 
tures. At what period, and in what manner, di 
enter, in literature, upon their special function ? 
they really devils at all—that is, of genuine diaboli 


cestry? May they not be merely grotesques snared 


* Angelsichsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, ed. by B. Assman 
in Grein-Wiilker, Bibl. d. ags. Prosa 11, p. 175, lines 182-186, Kass 
1889. 

* Cursor Mundi, pt. Iv, lines 23226-23232, ed. by Richard Morris 
London, 1877. (E. E. T. S., 66.) 

>Cursor Mundi, pt. 1, lines 11608-11609, ed. by Richard Morris 
London, 1875. (E. E. T. S., 59.) 

*Cursor Mundi, pt. Iv, lines 23231-23232, ed. by Richard Morris 
London, 1877. (E. E. T. S., 66.) 

5Samml. Engl. Denkm., 4 bd., 1 abth., p. 140, line 24, p. 187, lit 
14, ed. by Arthur Napier, Berlin, 1883. 

*The XI Pains of Hell, in An Old English Miscellany, p. 67, lin 
271, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1872. (E. E. T. S., 49. 

‘Ibid., p. 224, line 60. 

* Ibid., p. 154, line 245. 

*The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham, ch. 33, p. 75, in Englis! 
Reprints, ed. by Edward Arber, London, 1869. 

” Tbid., ch. 41, p. 85. 

"The XI Pains of Hell, in An Old English Miscellany, p. 215 
lines 145-148, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1872. (E. E. T. 8 
49.) 
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service of devils from out the realms of romance—nickers 
from Beowulf, hounds from Hades, wing-clipped steeds 
from the chariots of the gods, dragons from cathedral- 
cornices, faleons from ecastle-courts? A constant distine- 
tion seems to be made by the writers between them and 
the devils par excellence. They are sometimes definitely 
called the “deuilis bestis.”’ In one place, beside a 
pool of hell, stands a troop of fiends im propria persona, 
egging the sea-serpents on towards their prey.” Fiends 
in propria persona likewise take the initiative in the case 
of a man mentioned in The Mirror of The Periods of 
Man's Lafe, stirring on hell-hounds to bite him.* Later 
we watch these hell-hounds bark at and “ baite” him while 
‘be feendis writiP . . . . faste”’ his sins in little books.‘ 
In another uncanny tale a knight riding homeward one 
evening meets a dead woman fleeing through the moonlight 
in her smock and clouted shoes. “‘ Pei herdyn fro ferre,” 
we read, “the voys of feendys lvche Pe voys of hunters 
and of here houndys, wyth orryble hornys and cryes.” ® 
Here, as in the cases before mentioned, and many others, 
there seems an obvious distinction between a fiend proper 


; 
I 


and the animals that do his will. 


These punitive beasts which, if further reading support 


this suggestion, have not at all legitimate devil-ancestry, 
but merely obey the behests of devils, as a rule contin 


their operations to hell, only rarely accompanying their 


*Tbid., p. 212, line 54. 

* Ibid., p. 149, lines 81-89. 

* The Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life, in Humns to The Virgin 
and Christ, p. 70, lines 397-398, ed. by F. J. Furnivall, London, 1867. 
(E. E. T. S., 24.) 

* [bid., p. 77, lines 597-599. 

5 Jacob’s Well, pt. 1, pp. 166-167, ed. by Arthur Brandeis, London, 
1900. (E. E. T. S., 115.) 


- 
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masters earthward in the relation of hound to hunter. 


The devils proper, however, wander over earth assuming 


1 


various animal shapes, those of wolves,’ foxes,' owls. 


bats,” ete. The most interesting case is that in which, 
the story in the Old South Legendary of St. Edmund, th, 
animal forms assumed, namely those of ravens tossi 
from beak to beak an evil soul on its way to punishment, 
mark the final stage in the evolution of the devil with ¢} 
Spear and Fork, whom we are apt to find accompanying 
evil souls on the grim journey to hell.® Behind these dey 
there stretches, if we may accept a recent well support 
theory, an interesting history, their prototypes being 
animal-headed genii of pagan Egyptian lore who enco 
tered the soul on its way to the underworld, and wi! 
crept into early Christian Egyptian legends as age: 
whose duty it was to superintend the passage of the so 
from the body.® At this point Egyptian philosophy a 
Egyptian myth unite to place in the hands of some of 
these agents forks by which the evil soul is forcibly r 
moved.‘ Later the significance of the forks is lost sight 
of, the superintending demons merely using them as 


means of torturing the soul on the way to hell.* Thus 


1Old English Martyrology, p. 192, lines 15-16, re-ed. by Gi 
Herzfeld, London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 116.) 

2 The Reveiation to the Monk of Evesham, ch. 21, p. 51, in Eng 
Reprints, ed. by Edward Arber, London, 1869. 

* Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, pt. m1, lines 11862-]] sts 
re-ed. by F. J. Furnivall, London, 1903. (E. E. T. S., 123.) 

* Early South English Legendary, p. 437, lines 195-202, ed 
Carl Horstmann, London, 1887. (E. E. T. S., 87.) 

° A disputeson betwen the body and the sowle, ed. by Herman 
Varnhagen in Anglia, 11, pp. 241-242. 

* L. Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body 
and Soul, pp. 47-48, Baltimore, 1911. 

* Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

8 [bid., p. 116. 
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far the theory referred to carries us. I would suggest 
that the further and final step in the evolution of these 
devils with forks, and ultimately of the Egyptian animal- 
headed genii, is their transformation into the hovering 
birds above referred to, that St. Edmund saw tossing 
about a man’s soul like a “ luyte blac sak,” their beaks 
answering to the forks of earlier tradition. 

This leads us naturally to our last point concerning 
disguised devils. We have seen that fiends might assume 
the forms of various animals. They also appear occasion- 
ally in human forms.’ In all these instances, however, 
there has been an evident transformation from some typical 
form. What was that typical form? How did a fiend 
look unmasked, as one might find him behind the scenes 
without his make-up, or lounging on an off-day at home 
in hell, or when on his expeditions earthward he was 
entirely willing to be recognized as a devil indeed? Does 
he then have any place in a paper dealing with animals? 
When I asked myself this question I found that I had 
no definite idea of the appearance of the typical devil 
as conceived of in literature carrying on purely ecclesias- 
tieal tradition. The shaggy creature of early religious 
drama, the red, tailed one of later stage tradition, the 
Black Man of witch-lore, left me quite confused as to 
what the churechly writers had in mind when they spoke, 
for instance, of the “horryble peple . . . . whiche had 


speres and swerdes”’ who were seated in the old temple 


in diabolic midnight conclave. I had always distrusted 
the statement that the red devil was the result of striving 


‘A dispitison betwene a god man and pe deuel, in The Minor 
Poems of the Vernon WS., pt. 1, pp. 329-330, ed. by Carl Horstmann, 
London, 1892. (E. E. T. S., 98.) 

*The Invention of the Holy Cross, in Legends of the Holy Rood, 
p. 159, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1871. (E. FE. T. 8., 46.) 
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for stage-effect, and expected to find that devils in 


constant proximity to hell flames would very early beg 


to redden a little, just as, in anticipation of these flan 
lost souls on their journey to hell began, very earl, 
stage tradition, to slip on small red coats. I was, how 
mistaken. ‘The early dualism of black and white 

its own to the end of my period. By putting togeth, 
passages’ I have evolved the plain ecclesiastical « 
not red nor tailed nor shaggy, but erect like a man, ca 
eyed, horned, hoofed, with either claws or hands, 
times winged and flaming. Such grotesque half-anin 
shapes, it is fair to imagine, thronged round the 4\ 
sinner,” or said over his dead body their weird Psa 
for his soul. And surely these “ blak forschapen 
ges,” * so constantly present in this literature, hay 
place among our animal grotesques. 

We have spoken thus far of animals or half-anima 
singular in appearance or trait or endowment. I neide 
ally there have also appeared animal shapes of 
brass or other metal, some very lovely, like the birds |! 
adorning vessels and dishes at kings’ tables, were so s| 
fully wrought that it seemed as if they “ with wyng 

~e 


wynde . . . waged her fyPeres. These artificial 


tures, while charming in themselves, are chiefly i: 


* Ibid.; Death, in An Old English Miscellany, p. 183, lines 225 
248, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1872. (E. E. T. S., 49); Robert 
of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, pt. 1, lines 12182-12191, re-ed 
F. J. Furnivall, London, 1903. (E. E. T. S., 123); Elene, in Grei 
Bibl. d. ags. Poesie, 11 (Text 11), p. 126, line 900, Goettingén, 185% 

2 Orlogium Sapientia, ed. by K. Horstmann in Anglia, x, p. 365 
lines 9-10. 

* Jacob’s Well, pt. 1, pp. 138-139, ed. by Arthur Brandeis, Londot 
1900. (E. E. T. S., 115.) 

* Cleanness in English Alliterative Poems, p. 79, line 1484, ed 
R. Morris, London, 1864. (E. E. T. S., 1.) 
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esting as leading us straight into the realms of magie. 


We read of a golden dove which, hung on the altar, 
stirred its wings when Basil said mass.’ Christ as a 
child made sparrows of clay which, at his command, took 


heir flight “ over all Pis world.” ? Such things our wri- 
ters record with the tenderest and most naive devotion. 
They frown, however, and pour out bitter denunciations 
upon the heathen wise man beneath whose hands brazen 


,7 
acudt 


rs writhe as if alive,’ and who created magical dogs 
springing out upon the apostles, fall back before the 
presentation to them of holy bread.* 

We have several times had occasion to refer to our 
various writers’ dealing with animals in the Scriptures. 
These references have fallen under two chief heads: first, 
the use of Scripture animals as allegorical figures; second, 
reminiscences of them through poetically created analogs. 
In yet other ways do our writers render vivid for us the 
creatures somewhat colorlessly mentioned in the Seriptures : 
first, they deliberately embroider Biblical narrative; sec- 
ond, they ereate conerete narrative to illustrate Biblical 
gene. alization ; third, they lend Bestiary color to a Biblical 
animal ; fourth, they amplify a Biblical statement by refer 
ence to the natural philosophy of the day. 

To deal with the first point. Sometimes this touching- 
up of Scripture story consists in the addition of a mere 


detaik caleulated to intensify its sensational interest.* 


* Alfrie’s Lives of Saints, p. 58, lines 126-131, ed. by W. W. Skeat, 
London, 1881. (E. E. T. S., 76.) 

* Cursor Mundi, pt. 1, lines 11985-12002, ed. by Richard Morris, 
London, 1875, (E. E. T. S., 59.) See, also, Gospel of Thomas. 

* Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. 1, p. 376, ed. by Benja- 
min Thorpe, London, 1844. 

* Jhid., 1, pp. 

® Ibid., 1, p. 570. 
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Sometimes the embroiderings are detailed and elaborate, 
occasionally very beautiful, as in the telling of the story of 
Noah, where the mere statement of the going out of th 
animals from the ark at the subsidence of the flood is 
turned into a scene of really thrilling mélée and confu- 
sion, as the liberated creatures speed joyfully back 
their native haunts.' Quaintly comic, on the other hand, 
vet doubtless most seriously conceived, is the passage in | 
Cursor Mundi,dealing with the cock whose crowing aroused 
Peter to sense of ‘his disloyalty to Christ.? Passing into th 
hands of Judas’s mother, this cock appears before Judas 
nicely boiled, as the piéce de résistance at dinner. 
answer to his mother’s reproaches for his betrayal 
Christ, and her prophecy that Christ will rise again 
judge the world, Judas boastfully declares that Chris: 
will no more rise from the dead than the cock on 
platter will arise and crow. Whereupon, 


Unnethe had he said pe word, 
Pe cok lepe vp and flight 
Federd faryer pan beforn 
And cru thoru grace o dright. 


In both the slight and the elaborate embroidery of S 
ture narrative, classical influence is often apparent. 
myth of Orpheus affects David’s story, the poet repr 


ing the sheep as thronging around David when he play 


pipe.* The myth of Midas influences the golden-calf - 


*Cleanness in English Alliterative Poems, p. 52, lines 52% 
ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1864. (E. E. T. S., 1.) 

2 Cursor Mundi, pt. 1, lines 15961-15998, ed. by Richard Mor 
London, 1876. (E. E. T. S., 62.) 

* Ibid., pt. 1, line 7407-7411, ed. 1875. (E. E. T. S., 59. 

* Tbid., lines 6615-6636. 
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The Scriptural “ undying worm ” is, in one place, touched 


by the myth of Prometheus in that the organ it tortures is 


constantly renewed for its further feasting.' In the 
poem Patience it is hard not to suspect, in the telling of 
the whale story,” the influence of Lucian’s sea-monster one 
hundred and seventy miles long, in whose interior the 
adventurous mariners discovered not only the suggestion 
of a hall, but temples, cities, and forests.* 

[ said that another way of vivifying Biblical animals was 
to create narrative to illustrate Biblical generalization. 
Thus the prophecy, “ Dragons shall praise the Lord,” is 
fulfilled in the Cursor Mundi by a charming little story 
in which, in the flight into Egypt, serpents gliding sud- 
denly out of a cave “ lout low ” under the feet of the little 
Christ.* 

An interesting illustration of the next point, namely, 
the lending of Bestiary color to a Scripture animal, occurs 
in the Ancren Riwle where the author, in dealing with 
the scorpion to whose bite Solomon is fond of likening the 
enawing of remorse attendant upon a vicious career, 
savs significantly, “ Pe scorpiun is ones cunnes wurm Pet 
haued neb, ase me seid, sumdel iliche ase wummon, J 
is neddre ihinden, maked feir semblaunt, J siked mid 


i) 


te heaned, 4 stinged mid te teile.’ 


* The XI Fains of Hell, in An Old English Miscellany, p. 152, lines 
183-186, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1872. (E. E. T. S., 49.) 

* Patience, in English Alliterative Poems, pp. 96-98, ed. by Richard 
Morris, London, 1864. (E. E. T. S., 1.) 

* Vere Historie in Luciani Samosatensis Opera tv, pp. 274-322. ed. 
by J. T. Lehman, Lipsiae, 1823. 

* Cursor Mundi, pt. U, lines 11608-11618, ed. by Richard Morris, 
London, 1875. (E. E. T. S., 59.) 

* Ancren Riwle, p. 206, ed. by James Morton, London, 1853. (Cam- 
den Society, 57.) 
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The habit of turning creatures mentioned in B 
narrative into specimens for exposition of the scienc 
the day, is well illustrated by the passage in th 
English Martyrology dealing with the statement, “ O, 
fifth day God created all kinds of swimming fishes 
flying birds.”” Here we learn that this day was the tw 
second of March, and that water was the material 
The writer goes on to say: “*... wghwele fugal w 
Pet Pt he of gesceapen wes: Pa swimmad nu 4 on 
tum yOum Pa Pe of Pem gesceapen weron, ond Pa w 


on merum ond on flodum Pa Pe of Pem ferseum y 


gescepene wron, ond Pa sittad on feldum and ne mag 


swimman Pa Pe of Pxes greses deawe geworht weron, 0 
a wuniad on wudum Pa Pe of Pera treowa droj 

gehiwode weron, ond Pa wuniad on fenne Pa Pe gewurd 
of Pees feennes weetan.” ! 

To summarize: In English ecclesiastical litera 
between 650 and 1500, animals served man, first, as 
amples both of moral virtues and of scrupulous obser 
ance of churchly punctilio; second, as illustration of 
ligious truth, the use of them here being metaphoric 
and ranging from the most obvious simplicity to the 1 
strained though sometimes beautiful elaboration; third 
as friends, stress being laid on the distinct evolution 
this attitude from the perfunctoriness of their Bibl 
logs. We next pass to a type where the animal nat 
vanishes entirely, and we find ourselves among anin 
forms assumed by spiritual beings, light being thr 
upon the significance of some of these disguises by hi 
from scholastic philosophy, Biblical allegory and 


Christian Egyptian legend. At the opposite extreme fr 


1 Old English Martyrology, pp. 44-46, re-ed. by George Herz! 
London, 1900. (E. E. T. S., 116.) 
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the use of it as disguise for spiritual beings, we find the 
animal form copied in clay or metal, quickened into life. 
in many cases, by miracle or magic. Centering our at- 
tention finally upon the animals appearing in the Bible, 
we find that besides using them metaphorically, and creat- 
ing for them ‘highly intelligent analogs, the writers weave 
around them narratives, lovely or grotesque, influenced 
often by classical suggestion ; lend to them Bestiary color ; 
or make them the center of the natural philosophy of the 
day. In short, the conclusion of the whole matter is an 
evident attempt on the part of our churchly writers to 
vivify for the people in various ways spiritual truth and 
religious story. 
CurisTaBeL F. Fiske. 





XIV.—PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN MEDIEVAL 
FRANCE 


1 I have aimed to show that, 


In a previous study, 


Al 


*Old-French Titles of Respect in Direct Address, Baltimor 
1908. 

The following texts, either in whole or in part, have been 
for this study: Alerandre (ed. Meyer), Aie d’Avignon, Aig 
Wace’s Brut, Conte de la Charrette, Chroniques des Ducs de No 
mandie, Cligés, Erec, Fierebras, Gui de Bourgogne, Gui de Nanteuil 
Ivain, Perceval le Gaulois, Roman de Rou, Saisnes, Roman de Theb 
Roman de Troie, and the Chevalerie de Vivien. In addition to thes 
texts, see list of texts cited in Stowell, Old French Titles of Respect 
in Direct Address, under General Bibliography. Also, the folloy 
cartularies, either in whole or in part, from the North, South, East 
West, and Center of France, have been examined for this stud 
Cartulaire de Vabbaye de Saint-Aubin d’Angers; Cartulair 
Vabbaye de Saint-Vaast d’Arras; Cartulaire d’Aureil; Cartula 
de Vabbaye de Beaulieu en Limousin; Cartulaire de Vabbay 
Bonport; Recueil des chartres de Boussages; Cartulaire muni 
de Cahors; Cartulaire de Vancien diocése de Carcasonne; ¢ 
laire de Notre-Dame de Challans; Cartulaire de Vabbaye de Sa 
Pére de Chartres; Cartulaire de Vabbaye Saint Corneille de (¢ 
piegne; Cartulaire de Vabbaye de Conques en Rowergue; Cartula 
de Saint-Spire de Corbeil; Chartres de Corbigny; Cartulair 
prieuré de Saint-Geneviéve de Fronsac; Cartulaire de VAumén 
de Saint-Martial de Limoges; Cartulaire de Loc-Dieu; Cartula 
de Vabbaye de Saint-Victor de Marseille; Cartulaire des Gu 
de Montpellier; Cartulaire du Chapitre de Véglise Notre Dan 
Nimes; Cartulaire de Vabbaye de Noyers; Cartulaire de l’'éq 
cathédrale Saint-Croix d’Orleans; Cartulaire de Vabbaye de 
seigne; Cartulaire de la ville de Rodez (in Coutumes et privileges 
du Rouergue, Vol. I, par Em. Baillaud et P. A. Verlaguet, Toul 
1904): Cartulaire de La Chartreuse de Saint-Hugon-en-Savoie ; Car 
tulaire de Vabbaye de Saint-Hubert-en-Ardenne ; Cartulaire de Saint 
Jean-d’Angely; Cartulaire de Sauaillanges; Cartulaire de labia 
de Saint-Sernin de Toulouse; Cartulaire de Vabbayes de Tulle et 
Roc-Amadour ; Cartulaire du monastére de Saint-Pierre de Vig 
and Cartulaire de Vabbaye d’Uzerche. 
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Medieval France, personal relationships among men played 


a more important rdle than they do in modern times; that, 


therefore, there often arose a fixed code of rules to govern 
such relations, which assumed the character of formal in- 
stitutions; that the study of personal relationships in 
Medieval France is, as a consequence, of greater import- 
ance than would be an examination into similar modern 
alliances; that there were two general kinds of personal 
relations: the relations between the seigneur and the fol- 
lower, and the relations between follower and follower. 

[t was furthermore shown that the relations between 
seigneur and follower, and between follower and follower, 
in Medieval France were derived from those which, dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Christian era, existed between 
chief and warrior, and between warrior and warrior, 
among the Teutonic tribes; that the adoption in France 
of these Germanic relationships was made easy both he- 
cause they were similar to those already existing in Gaul 
between the patron and client and between client and 
client, and also because the conditions of anarchy then 
prevailing were favorable to personal institutions of al! 
kinds; that there existed two kinds of relationships between 
seigneur and follower: first, a less close relation between 
the seigneur and those of his supporters who were not 
members of his personal following, of his maisniee '—a 
hond which on account of its lax character need not be 
made the subject of investigation; second, a more close 
relation existing between the seigneur and the members 
of his matsniee—a bond of the closest nature and deserv- 
ing careful investigation; that it seemed probable that 
this relation was amistié and not compagnonage as pre- 


‘For a description of the maisniee, see Stowell, op. cit., p. 8. 
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vious writers had supposed ;! that compagnonaye was thy 

relation existing among the followers of a seigneur 
These conclusions concerning amistié and compag 

were, however, based upon examples of amis and co) 

as titles in direct address only, and not upon a 

the relationships themselves in the Old-Krenc] 

furthermore, no attempt was made in the previous s 

investigate in any detail their nature or their 


The present monograph is, on the contrary, found 


@ special investigation of Old-French texts of th 


twelfta, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and fr 
sections of France.” It proposes to confirm or ret 
conclusions of the earlier study, and particular], 
vestigate in detail the nature of amistié and 


nade. 


NATURE OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SEIGNEUR A’ 


FoLLOWER IN MeEpIEVAL FRANCE 


In the Old-French texts consulted for this study,° 
onlv term used to designate the personal relation betwee 


a seigneur and the followers of his maisniee is amis! 


‘Flach (Les Origines de VAncienne France, Paris, 1886-93, Vol 
pp. 435 ff.) has given the name of compagnonage to this relations 
See infra, pp. 400 ff. 

See supra, p. 388, note 1. 

® See also Stowell, op. cit., p. 10. 

* See examples quoted infra. In the Old-French texts, the 
mal” meaning of amistié was ‘ friendship,’ the “ normal ” meaning 
amis was ‘ friend.’ Examples of the words used in these meaning 
found in works of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourt 
centuries and from all sections of the territory. Amis was a 
universally employed in the meaning ‘lover’ in texts of the san 
centuries and from all sections of France. See Stowell, 07 


pp. 16 ff. 


nt 
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Furthermore, the latter are often referred to as the sei- 
eur's amis,’ and the seigneur frequently addresses them 


as amis.2 Therefore, it is concluded that the tie between 


ne personal followers of the maisniee and the seigneur 


was that of amistie,’ that amis was employed in Old- 


See examples quoted infra. A seigneur’s personal follower was 
iso designated as his privé, his feeil, or his dru. These terms do 
not stand, however, for any relationship between them. They were, 
jurthermore, synonymous with amis, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing examples: Ne fust Hunaus, qui i estoit venu, Gautiers d: 
‘ermes, ses amis et ses druz. (Covenant Viviens, 1398); “ Que fait 
mes amis et mes druz, Percevaus, li bien afaities” (Perceval le 
Gaulois, 23738); De cest prist Rous estreiz conseilz Od ses amis, od 
ses feilz (Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie, U, 4958); see also 
renaut de Montauban, p. 133: Gui de Nanteuil, 1364, 1365; Alex 
andre (ed. Meyer), 247. 

*See Stowell, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 

*In my previous study, I have shown that it was natural that 

ch a name should be given to this relationship because the rela 
tion existing between a Roman seigneur and his vassals was also 
that of amisiié (amicitia). See op. cit., p. 11. 

Fustel de Coulanges, Les Origines du Systeme Féodal, pp. 205 ff., 
conclusively proves that, during the Roman and Frankish Empires, 
the powerful clients or vassals of a great seigneur were designated 
as his amici, while the bond which united them to him was ainicitia. 
Du Cange (Glossarium) says under amicus: Sic more regum nostro- 
rum, domini superiores amicos appellabant feudales suos, and cites 
in confirmation of his statement such examples as the following: 
Egiddeo regalium primus amicorum appelatus est (Vita Ludovici 
Imp. ap. Pertz); Quidam nobilium, G. nomine praepotens vir, domi 
nus castri quod sinemurus vocatur minia capitis infirmitate op- 
pressus ... totam funditus perdidit memoriam. Unde omnis ejus 
elientela, quae in obsequio illius non pauca deserviebat, mente con- 
sternata super suo dominio, questibus et lamentis, expers consilii 
omnem suam impendebat operam. Quique etiam viri illustres, qui 
seu affinitate seu amicitia, seu beneficia sibi adjuncti videbantur, 
super hoc ipsius infortunio valde afflicti, non minima detinebantur 
cordio angustia. Communi igitur consilio inito statuerunt debere 
eum invisere praecipuorum memorias sanctorum (Miracles de Saint 
Benoit, livre v1, par Raoul Tartaire, pp. 346-7; fin XJ siécle). 
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‘ 


a member of 


French in the “ transferred ” meaning 


maisniee.’ } 


There were different kinds of amis and different grades 


of amistié.? The highest grade comprised the cha) 


amis,* the prochains amis,* and the naturels amis, 


‘In op. cit., p. 20, it was shown that the origin of the 
amistié as the term to denote the relation between seigneu 
follower lies in the use of amis as a title in direct address. It 
to the advantage of a seigneur to make the bonds which joined 
followers to him as easy as possible. He consequently a 
concealing his superiority under a veil of seeming comrades! 
at conciliating and flattering his followers by placing them, 
pearance at least, on a level of equality with himself. With a 
to doing this, he chose the simple expedient of addressing tly 
amis, a title which implied equality between the speaker and 
The follower, however, realized that this equality, thus implied 
the seigneur, was a fiction, and that the nature of the bond | 
them differed, to a considerable degree, from friendship in th: 
mal” meaning of that word (see infra, p. 393). The relatior 
tween them consisted in the condescending good will of a sup: 
toward an inferior as manifested by the seigneur, and in the res 
pectful homage of an inferior to a superior as offered by the vass 
Such being the case, the meaning of amis, as used as a title t 
designate this relationship, differed considerably from the “ normal 
meaning of the word as used to designate true friendship. Su 
ority and condescending good will on the part of the speaker wer 
the most important concepts composing this “ transferred ” meaning 
which was, from the speaker’s standpoint, ‘a man toward who 
have the condescending good will of a superior in his relation to a 


follower of his maisniee.’ Used in this “transferred” meaning 
otherwise than as a title, amis signified ‘a member of the mais) 
and amistié came to be employed as a term to designate t! 
between a seigneur and the members of his maisniee. 

* Rou parcels out conquered land to his followers: A departi: 
doner Ja terre a ses plus hauz amis; Si cum il sunt de major 
(Chrontques des Ducs de Normandie, 1, 7027). 

* The Duke of Poitou is asked by Count William of Normand 
the hand of his sister: Por aveir od vos aliance, Amor, tenemer 
e fiance, Dunt nos seion mais a tuz dis Entre nos deus char! 
amis (Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie, 11, 9878). 

An emperor, speaking of the death of many of his men and rela 
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members of the matsniee who were relatives of the seigneur. 


1 those followers who, while 


Next came the amis privés, 
unrelated, were closest to the seigneur. Lastly, came the 
ordinary amis, the rank and file of his personal following.” 


Amistié, the personal bond between seigneur and fol- 


lower, is radically different from the tie of friendship: 


am is used as a term for the follower of a seigneur does hot 
mean ‘friend.’ Friendship is a mutual relation.* If 
amistié were friendship, the follower would be the amis 
of his seigneur and the seigneur would be the amis of his 
follower; furthermore, the follower would address his se?- 
gneur as amis and the seigneur would address his follower 
as amis. Amistié is not a mutual relation. The follower 


stands in a relation to the seigneur different from that in 


tives, including his brother, says: ‘“‘ Mors sont mes hommes et mes 
charnelx amys” (Aquin, 1038); Renaus fu en la tor o ses charnels 
amis(Renaut de Montauban, p. 367; speaking of relatives of Renaut) ; 
Qui ot cosin, neveu, ne frere, Ami charnel, oncle, ne pere, Ne Vi 
atent plus que autri (Guillaume de Palerme, 2375; speaking of a 
battle); Il s’entrebesent, neveu sont et ami (Couronnement Louis, 
1486; speaking of Count William and his nephews); in the Charroi 
de Nimes (600), the nephews of Count William are spoken of as 
his amis; in the Rou (Part 11, 3310) the nephews of King Otes are 
spoken of as his amis. 

‘Car il mublieront jamés lor parens, lor oncles, lor peres, lor 
neveus, lor fils, et lor freres, Et lor altres amis procains Que nous 
avons mort a nos mains (Brut, 530). 

‘Il n’est pas sans amis, maint en a naturel (Renaut de Montau- 
ban, p. 372, speaking of a powerful noble). 

‘Emperor Charles says that he desires to be beloved: Et bien de 
mon barnage et mes amis privés (Renaut de Montauban, p. 271). 

* See examples quoted infra. 

*The mutual equality of friendship is clear in those cases where 
amis and amistié are employed in their “normal” meanings. 
Examples in the Old-French are the following: Rollant apelet sun 
ami et sun per (Roland, 1975; Oliver is referred to); Viaut done 
Yvain ocirre Mon seignot Gauvain, son ami (Yvain, 6071). 
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which the seigneur stands tq the follower.! The fo] 
is the amis of his seigneur; the seigneur is never th 
of his follower. The seigneur addresses his folloy 
“amis.” The follower never thus addresses his s 
Friendship is a relation which presumes mutual « 
Amistié is the relation between seiqneur and fo 


between whom there was not mutual equality.‘ 


ship is an informal bond, arising spontaneously, 


S } 
sciously, because the persons concerned happen to ly 


peramentally congenial. No ceremonies mark its 


* The nature of this relationship has been already discussed 
supra, page 392, note 1, where it has been shown to have consisted 
the condescending good will of a superior toward an inferior as 1 
fested by the seigneur and in the respectful homage of an 
to a superior as offered by the vassal. 

* The personal followers of Count William of Orange ((' 
ment Louis, 2659), of Count Viviens (Covenant Viviens, 13 
the Saracen king (Covenant Viviens, 76), of King Otes (Ro 
1, 3165), of Rou (Rou, Part 1, 357), of Count William 
mandy (Rou, Part 1, 1507), of Count Tiebaut of Chartres 
Part 11, 4011), of Count Richard of Normandy (Rou, Part 1, 403 
of the King of England (Brut, 5932), of the King of Norway 
10090), of King Arthur (Cligés, 1063; Charrette, 6878; Per 
Gaulois, 23738), of Emperor Charles of France (Roland, 2024: 4 
1017; Renaut de Montauban, p. 13; p. 271), of King Louis 
France (Aliscans, 3296), of King Alexander of Greece (Alexandre 
Arsenal MSS., 247) are spoken of as the amis of their seiq? 
In these examples and in more than three hundred others gat 
for this study, the seigneur is never snoken of as the an 
followers. 

* King Arthur addresses Lancelot as “amis” (Charrette, 6878 


’ 


Lancelot addresses him as “ beaus sire.” For a more complete dis 


cussion of this question, see Stowell, op. cit., pp. 19 ff., and pp. 195 fi 
Among the eight hundred and more examples of amis gathered | 
that study, there is not a single example in which the word was 
used by a follower as a title for a seigneur. 

* Speaking of two men bound by amistié: Cume sires vassal | 
’altre honura (Rou, Part 0, 1346); see also, supra, p. 392. note | 
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tion and the extent of its duties is unlimited and unde- 
fined. Amistté was a more formal bond than friendship. 
It was formally granted by the seigneur and accepted by 


the follower, the ceremony often taking place before wit- 
nesses.t In case the bond was broken, it was formally 
recalled by the seigneur or returned by the follower.* 
Amistié imposed upon the contracting parties certain 
well defined duties and obligations. The setgneur should 


arm,® support and equip* his amis, should trust him,° 


* Richard of Normandy (follower) and the King of France (seig- 
neur) make a truce: Les trieves a dunees e si a otreié, Qu’entre lui 
et le rei preignent ferme amistié, Devant tut le barnage e devant le 
clergé, Altrement, tendreit tut a gap e a feintié (Rou, Part u, 4331). 
The King of France sends word to the King of Germany, his fol- 
lower, Qu’il viegne prendre od lui amur e aliance, Amistiez sans 
feintise ki ja mais n’ait seurance, Si seit aseuree entrels par cove- 
nance Que l’uns d’els n’ait vers l’altre dute ne mescreance (Rou, 
Part m1, 1603); Hugh Capet comes to Normandy to visit the Duke, 
his follower, Pur prendre amur al due e pur els aproismier (Rou, 
Part 1, 1561); The King of France and Rou, his follower, become 
great comrades: Li reis a l’amistié de Rou graantee. Jur asist 
as mesages qu’ele fust afermee (Rou, Part 1, 297). 

* Emperor Charles tells a noble, his follower and amis, that if he 
does not give him certain information: ‘“ M’amistiez et la vostre 
ert tote departie” (Gui de Bourgogne, 100); Count William is 
angry with King Louis, his seigneur, because the latter will not 
aid him to succor Aliscans: Et dist au roi: “ Vostre fié vos randon; 
N’en tendrai mes vaillissant un bouton, Ne vostre amis serai ne 
vostre homs (Aliscans, 3296). 

* See Aliscans, 2877 ff. 

*At Arthur’s coronation, A cels qui d’autre terre estoient, Qui 
por amur a lui venoient, Dona armes et bons destriers, Et ses 
aornemens plus chiers (Brut, 10815); A noble parcels out con- 
quered territory to his followers: La terre a ses plus hauz amis, Si 
cum il sunt de major pris (Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie, 01, 
7027); A certain king: De par tout son rivage a les bons chevax 
pris, Les nez et les galies qu’il donne a ses amis (Gui de Nanteuil, 
1909). 

‘See Rou, Part 1m, 1603 (quoted supra, note 1). 


6 
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listen to his counsel,’ and avenge his death.* Th: 


should be faithful to his seigneur,* honor and trust hi: 


counsel him,” serve him and fight for him in time of n 
and avenge his death. 
Amistié, the tie that bound a seigneur and his pers 


followers, differs from vassalage, the tie that bound 


*Count William of Normandy says to his followers: “S'a 
servir estes joius E entendis e desiros, Si vos tendrai amis fe 
Que tot ferai a vos conseilz” (Chroniques des Ducs de Normandi: 
9046). 

? Count William worries about his nephew Viviens whom he lx 
killed by the Saracens, he says: “Comment porrai mon chier a 
vengier ” (Covenant Viviens, 1118); A king speaking of his ney 
who has been killed, says: “Mun ami voil vengier que Nort 
m’unt tué” (Rou, Part 0, 3310). 

> This is shown by the constant coupling in the Old-French texts 
of amour and foi. Examples are the following: “Tes hom serai | 
amur et par feid” (Roland, 3893); Ki ne porte a hume ne fi 
amistié (Rou, Part 11, 3478); “ Vos estes tuit mi home a mass 
Si me devez amor et foi” (Charrette, 1790). 

*See Rou, Part 1, 1603 (quoted supra, p. 395, note 1); “ Por 
voloies ton droit seignor boisier? Tu le deusses amer et tener « 
Croistre ses terres et alever ses fiez”” (Coronnement Louis, 140 

5 De cest prist Rous estreiz conseilz Od ses amis, od ses 
(Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie, 11, 495); Mais son cons 
en ot ain pris, A son frere et a ses amis (Brut, 7169, speaking 
powerful noble). 

* Emperor Louis says to Count William, his follower: “ Gard 
m’avez et servi par amor” (Charroi de Nimes, 307); Speakin; 
a powerful duke: Et a de bons amis, ce sevent li auquant, Ki 
li aideront a son besoing plus grant (Renaut de Montauban, 

On a warlike expedition, a seigneur calls upon his amis for 
Hunalt qui sire ert del pais, Mandé sa gent et ses amis 
6032): An amis promises his seigneur: “Sire,” fet il “ j 
plevis Que ja tant con je vis M’avroiz de mon secors mestier 
ne vos aille lunes aidier A quanque je porrai mander ” 
3911 

If a follower refuses aid, he ceases to be the amis of his seign 
Ce dist chascuns: “Se deus me saut, N’est vostre amis qui 
faut” (Cligés, 1309). 
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and his followers in general.!. Amis and vassals (or hom)? 
are not synonymous. J assalaye was a contract whose con- 


ditions, specific and definite, imposed upon the contracting 


parties stipulated and mutual obligations, such as the 


granting of land on the part of the seigneur and the per- 
formance of a certain term of military service on the part 
of the vassal. It was purely a business arrangement en- 
tered into for reasons of mutual advantage and not because 
of personal considerations. Good will on the part of the 
contracting parties was quite unessential and there are 
many examples in the Old-French texts in which seigneur 
and vassal are on the most unfriendly terms, if not at 
open war.’ Amistié was purely a personal relation, about 
which there was nothing of the contract. Good will was 
its chief concept and its strengiii depended merely upon 
the faith and loyalty of the contracting parties. That 
there was a decided difference between vassalage and 
amistié, that the vassals of a seigneur stood in a relation 
to him different from the amis, may be seen in the numer- 
ous examples in the Old-French texts in which the vassals 
(or hom) of a seigneur, bound to him by feudal ties of 
land, ete., are contrasted with his amis,* bound to him by 


a personal tie. 


In the early period of the Frankish kingdom, all the followers 

a seigneur were personal followers. It was only with the devel- 
opment of the Feudal System that land became the basis of society. 
This change was taking place before the date of the texts which 
form the basis for this study. See Stowell, op. cit., pp. 1-8. 

*Vassals and hom, referring to followers, were synonymous in 
Old-French. 

*Compare the relations of William of Orange and Emperor Louis, 
or between Girart de Roussillon and his sovereign. 

‘Il fet ses homes et ses amis mander (Couronnement Louis, 
2659; Count William of Orange decides to set out on an expedition) ; 
Otes manda ses humes e manda ses amis (Rou, Part 1, 3165; King 
Otes sets out on an expedition) ; “ Vostre hom est, ceo vus mande, 
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It has been said that,! during the Middle Ages, 
“ realty’ bond began gradually to replace the “ personal ” 
bond as the basis of society. Hence, most of the followe: 


of a seigneur, except in times of war, no longer lived wi: 


their lord, and the maisniee in its original charac 
ceased to exist. Following these changed cultura! 
ditions, amistié came to be considered the personal tie tha: 


} 


bound to a seigneur his followers, whether or not tly 
latter happened to be of his maisniee. Hence, 


des or mais e amis” (Rou, Part u, 2183; Messenger of the Count 
of Flanders suing for peace from the King of France); Ses amis ; 
ses humes e ses veisins preia (Rou, Part um, 4011; speaking 
Tiebaut, Count of Chartres); A une Pasques a Paris Tint grant 
feste de ses amis; A ses homes randi lor pertes Et guere dona lor 
desertes (Brut, 10406; speaking of King Arthur after his conquest 
of France); Manda amis, manda ses homes (Brut, 14417); Et dist 
au roi: “ Vostre fié vos randon; N’en tendrai mes vaillissant 
bouton, Ne vostre amis serai ne vostre homs” (Aliscans, 32% 
Count William to King Louis who has refused to aid him reliey 
Aliscans); Si asamblerent les Englois, Lor amis et lor home tos 
(Brut, 14309; The Kings of Kent and Northumberland assem)|; 
their followers for an expedition); Il a laiens ses homes, ses amis 
(Renaut de Montauban, p. 60; a count is besieged in his stronghold 

The followers bound to a seigneur by feudal ties were also called 
his gent or vassal, and differentiated from his amis, his persona 
followers: “ Desramé sire, por quoi vas demorant Que ne semons 
tes amis et ta gent” (Covenant Viviens, 76); Hunalt qui sire ert 
del pais Manda sa gent et ses amis (Brut, 6032); Et s’avoit ja 
grant ost mandee De sa jant et de ses amis (Cligés, 1063); N’out 
bon ami ne bon vassal Qui la ne fust apareilliez (Chroniques des 
Ducs de Normandie, 11, 7035). 

A follower might be bound to a seigneur by either a realty or a 
personal bond, or by both. Count William was both the vassals ani 
amis of King Louis (Aliscans, 3296). This dual relation is shown 
in such examples as the following: “Ses hom serez par amur et 
par bien, Trestute Espaigne tendrez de lui en fiet” (Roland, 3° 
“Sis hom es e li deis fei e amur porter” (Rou, Part 1, 3478). 

1See supra, p. 397, note 1. 
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shifted from meaning “‘a member of the maisniee ” 
meaning “ a follower.” } 

In the study of amis used as a title in direct address,” 
the author has shown that the word came to be more and 
more used as a title for men of lower and lower rank, 
for servants and bourgeois, and less and less used as a 
title for men of equal or slightly lower rank, and that it 
shifted from meaning ‘my friend’ to meaning ‘ my in- 
ferior.. This pejorative shift in the meaning of amis 
used as a title resulted in the word ceasing to be employed 
as a designation for the relation between seigneur and 
follower. It would seem that amistié had ceased to exist 
by the first half of the thirteenth century.* 

Amistié was a bond that existed in all sections of France, 
as can be seen from the examples of amis and amistié as 
terms for the relation between seigneur and follower in 
texts from all portions of the territory. The fact that a 


large proportion of these examples collected are from Nor- 
mandy might indicate that locality as the place of origin 
and chief development of the institution. The examples 
from the East are very few, Chrétien and other authors 


of Eastern texts using the word, with but few exceptions, 


in the meaning ‘ friend ’ only. 


* The date of this shift in meaning was probably the same as that 
of the shift in meaning of compainz from signifying ‘a fellow cheva- 
Ver of the same maisnice’ to signifying ‘a fellow chevalier dependent 
upon the same seigneur.’ See infra, p. 407. 

? Op. cit., pp. 26-9. 

* The date of this change was about that of the disappearance of 
compagnonage. See infra, p. 408. 
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Il. Nature or THE RELATIONS BETWEEN Fo.urow 
AND FoLLoOwER IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


a. Compagnonage of the Lower Degree.' 


In the early Middle Ages, the armed followers (c/ 
liers) * of a seigneur belonged to his maisniee and 


together on the same terms of intimacy as would members 


of a family.* Supported by the seigneur, they were co 


eaters of his bread. Hence, they came to be called 
pagnons * and were considered bound together by the ti 
of compagnonage. Collectively, they composed the 
gneur’s compagne.® 

Previous writers on the subject have seen in com 


nage a bond between seigneur and follower.® This cone 


*The compagnonage which existed among all the chevalivrs 
pendent upon the same seigneur has been termed compagnonage of 
the Lower Degree to differentiate it from the more special ani 
closer compagnonage (Compagnonage of the Higher Degree) w! 
frequently united individual members of the maisniee. See infra, 
p. 410. 

*In the early Middle Ages, chevaliers signified simply ‘an a: 
horseman.’ See Stowell, op. cit., pp. 78 ff. 

*See supra, p. 389, note 1. 

*Like compainz, compagnon, the Old-German word for warri 
gi-mazo, also originally signified ‘ he who is a co-eater of the common 
bread.’ 

°In texts from the South of France, the maisniee was often 
designated as the companha. Et si augun de sa companha aura 
feyt a d’augun tout (Far d'Olaron, art. 7. Quoted by Flach; see 
op. cit.). 

*Flach (op. cit., pp. 435 ff.) concludes that compagnonage was a 
relation which existed, not only among the followers of a seign 
but also between the followers and the seigneur himself. On 
493, he writes: “Il aurait vu ensuite que le compagnonage est 
demeuré si vivace que c’est lui qui forme la base essentielle des 
rapports entre le seigneur et le vassal et que des lors les antitheses 
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sion is inexact.’ As has been already suggested (op. cit., 


p. 9), compagnonage was a tie, not between the seigneur 


qui viennent d’étre alignées s’évanouissent.” On p. 471, he writes: 

“ Les liens eréés par la parenté, par la maisnié, par le compagnonage 
se renforcent, soit entre chef et compagnon, soit entre com- 

pagnons d’un méme chef, par des pactes d’une énergie croissante.” 

‘This erroneous conclusion has been based upon examples, nu- 
merous in the Old-French texts, where the followers of a seigneur 
are spoken of as “ses compagnons” or collectively as “sa com- 
pagne.” Such examples are the following: Si compaignon i fierent 
par vigor. (Covenant Viviens, 1737; speaking of the followers of 
Count William of Orange) ; Si compaignon od lui s’eslaissent ( Brut, 
13079; speaking of the followers of a noble of high rank); L’em- 
perere chevauche a la barbe florie; .XM.:chevaliers a en sa compaignie 
(Gui de Nanteuil, 1554; speaking of the followers of Charlemagne) ; 
Richart virent plurer entre ses cumpaignuns (Rou, Part U, 2028; 
speaking of the Duke of Normandy); “ Merci,’ ce dist Ogiers, 
“ frans chevalier, baron, Ja estes vos mi home et mi bon compaignon ” 
(Renaut de Montauban, p. 177); “Car, je suis tos armés, si ai 
mil compaignons”” (Renaut de Montauban, p. 194); Or chevauche li 
rois, il et si compaignon (Gui de Bourgogne, 1680); Car ge m’en 
vois mes compaignons aidier (Otinel, 1960; Ogier is speaking) ; 
Apres mangier ne se remut, Li rois d’antre ses conpeignons (Char 
rette, 36, speaking of King Arthur); Et avuee lui si conpaignon 
(Yvain, 2174; speaking of King Arthur). 

The sentence ‘“ Karles et ses compaignons,” typical of the ex- 
amples just quoted, may be interpreted to mean ‘Charles and his 
followers who (with him) are co-eaters of the same bread (Charles’ 
bread) ’ or ‘Charles and his followers who (with one another) are 
co-eaters of the same bread (Charles’ bread).’ Previous writers 
have erred in accepting the first interpretation of this and similar 
examples. There is nothing in these examples which shows that 
the first interpretation is correct, while there are certain of these 
examples in which it is clearly shown that compagnonage existed, 
not between the seigneur and follower, but among the followers. 
In Renaut de Montauban (p. 156), Girart de Roussillon and his 
brother are at war with Charles and: I! desconfirent Karle et ses 
conpaignons. Speaking (p. 156) of these same compagnons, the 
author says: Loiher, le fils Karlon, A .CCC. chevaliers qui furent 
compagnon. In Gui de Bourgogne (1150), we read: Or s’ajoustent 
ensemble li .JIIT C. compengnon Que Gui ot amené de Nanteuil, sa 
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and follower, but between follower and follower. Thi: 
borne out by the following indications: 

1. There exist numerous examples in the Old-Fren 
texts where men enter into the relation of compagnona 
with one another and where these are given full particu 
lars concerning the social position of the contracting mem 
bers. The men who enter into this relationship are alway 
followers.' In Flach’s treatise? and in the Old-Frenc} 
works consulted for this study, there does not oceur 


single example in which a seigneur enters into compa 


nage with a follower. 


maison. Later (1746), these compagnon are referred to as “s 
compengnon.” For further examples, see Bel Desconu, 166-947 
and Perceval le Gaulois, 722-55. 

These examples show clearly that, in such sentences as “ Karles 
et si compaignon,”’ compagnonage probably existed among the 
lowers and not between seigneur and follower. 

*See examples quoted elsewhere in this study. Especially inte: 
esting are the following: 

“Or seres compaignon, vous et Joubert, Naires ert li tiers 
Saint Lambert.” King Louis says this to the hero of the Aiol 
(4512), proposing to him that he take two compagnons: if the 
compagnonage between them had included the king, the latter would 


” 


never have said: “Do you be compagnons! Compagnons ou con 
vasseaux, tenens fiefs du dit seigneur (Cont de Chauny, Vol. 1, | 
659 (quoted by DuCange); Compainz is here the synonym of covas 
sal; it is clear that the compagnonage does not exist between the 
seigneur and the follower, for a seigneur could not be the covassa 
of his own vassal; Atant ez vous poignant Berengier et Sanson, 
Beraut et Amauguin, cil furent compaignon Qui maintienent la 
guerre por Aye d’Avignon. Aye d’Avignon, 2107; Plairoit vos a 
oir qui sont li compaignon. Aye d’Avignon, 1843 (speaking of an 
expedition that a noble is organizing). 

In the Bel Desconu, there is a certain seigneur of whom it 
said that he has three compagnons (568); Later (579, 957), it is 
shown that the compagnons mentioned were compagnon of one 
another and were not compagnon of the seigneur. 


*See op. cit. 
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2. In the Old-French texts consulted for this study, 
while there are several hundred examples in which a fol- 
lower is referred to as the compainz of his fellow follower.' 
there is not a single example in which a seigneur is spoken 


of as the compainz of a follower or where a follower is 


spoken of as the compainz of his seigneur.? 


3. During the Middle Ages, compainz was the title 
by which a man addressed his fellow to whom he was 
bound by compagnonage. If compagnonage were a rela- 
tion between a seigneur and his follower, there would cer- 
tainly be found among the one hundred and thirty-two 
examples of compainz used as a title in direct address 
which I collected * from Old-French texts some example 
of its use by a seigneur as a title for a follower, or by a 
follower as a title for a seigneur. 

4. Compainz and compagnonage carry with them a 
notional and emotional value of equality that it is difficult 
to reconcile with the unequal positions of seigneur and 
follower. In certain examples, it is clearly shown that 
the compagnon were considered of a rank inferior to the 


seigneur.* 


*See examples quoted elsewhere. 

? Roland, for example, is referred to as the compainz of Oliver, 
Gualtier del Hum, Yvorie, Yvon, and other members of Charles’s 
maisniee (See Roland, 1898, 2055y, 2178); he is never referred to 
as the compainz of Charles or vice versa. Gauvain is referred to 
as the compainz of Lancelot, Erec, Yvain, and others (See Char- 
rette, 6823; Erec, 4153; Yvain, 2422; Cligés, 398); he is never 
referred to as the compainz of Arthur, or vice versa. The examples 
in which the followers of a seigneur collectively are referred to as 
“si com) aignon ~ nave already been explained. See p. 401, note 1. 

* See Stowell, op. cit., under Compainz.. 

Roland, for example, addresses Oliver and other members of 
Charles’ maisniee as compainz. See Roland, 1360, 1456, 2255y. He 
never thus addresses Charles. 

*In the Charroi de Nimes (311), King Louis tells Count William 
to take the land of another count. Then, says he: “Serviront toi 
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Compagnonage of the Lower Degree was, therefore, 
bond not between a sezgneur and the followers of his mai 
niee, but between the followers themselves. All members 


of the maisniee were not bound together by this tie. Ty 


esquires (escuier) and foot-soldiers (serjant) in 
capacity of servants did not associate intimately with 
armed horsemen (chevalier) and it was among th 
only that the bond existed.' All the chevalier of a sei 
were bound by compagnonage. 


As the chevalier were often very numerous and as 


‘ 


was ipso facto the compainz of all his fellows, con 


ij M. compaignon.” In the Aliscans (7096), a noble desir 
start out alone on an expedition. He says: “Ja n’i menrai 
compaignon ne per.” In the Bel Desconu (520), a certain 
has three followers: Si estoient si compaignon, Son commant 
sans tencon. 

*Count William of Orange had: En sa compaigne maint chieva 
membré (Prise d’Orange, 137); “Il (God) saut et beneie l’em)x 
Karlon, Et toute sa compaigne de chevaliers” (Renaut de Monta 
ban, 250); On the Nimes expedition, Count William of Orang 
En sa compaigne maint gentiz chevaliers (Charroi de Nimes, tis 
The brother of Count William, Hernaut, Grant compaigne de e 
liers mena (Aliscans, 2405). Berengiers chevaucha, il et sa 
paignie. Et sont plus de .XXM. chevaliers que il guie 
d@’Avignon, 1175); Li Vallet (young noble of high rank) est mont 
o soi .M. compegnons. N’i ot pas escuiers, ne serjans, ne gare 
(Gui de Nanteuil, 2040) ; Et avueec lui (King Arthur) si compai 
Et trestuit cil de sa maisniee (¥Yvain, 2174); Car il (noble of 
rank) ne mena home o sei, Ne escuier ne compaignon (Théhe 
Cinquante furent chevailer Qui sivirent le messagier: 
quante furent compaignon, N’i ot escuier ne garcon (Thebes, 
Nous fusmes ja ensemble escuier, compaignon, En la cort au 
roi (Aye d’Avignon, 2051); King Arthur promises to gi Al 
ander, a young noble, five hundred: chevaliers galois et mil ser 
de ma terre. Quant Alixandres voit ses janz, Ses compaignon: 
ses serjanz, Teus con li rois li viaut doner (Cligés, 1473. In this 
sentence, compaignon and chevalier are synonymous, and both at 
differentiated from the serjant). 
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nage of the Lower Degree could exist among many men. 


This is shown by the following examples: 


Bien sont d’une maisniee jusque a .M. compaignons 
(Saisnes, p. 181). 
Car, je (Ogier) sui tos armés, si ai mil compaignons 
(Renaut de Montauban, p. 194). 


Emperor Charles had ten thousand compagnons ' in his 
compagne ;* Roland had twenty thousand compagnons;* 
Count William of Orange, thirty thousand;* a Saracen 
king, twenty thousand;° the King of Brittany, thirty 
thousand; ® Count Berenger, twenty thousand.‘ There 
are many examples in the Old-French texts where the com- 
pagne of kings and nobles numbered from one thousand 
to ten thousand compagnons.* 

There was nothing very formal about compagnonage of 
the Lower Degree. No rites or ceremonies marked its 
inception. It placed upon the contracting parties no 
fixed duties or obligations beyond those which honor and 


affection would naturally impose upon individuals asso- 


L’emperere chevauche a la barbe florie; .XM. chevaliers a en sa 

mpaignie (Gui de Nantewil, 1554). 

* Allowing for the exaggeration of the Old-French texts, we may 
still conclude that the compagne was often very large. 

‘XX. milie Franz unt en lur cumpaignie (Roland, 587). 

*En petit d’eure en ot trente milliers (Charroi de Nimes, 665). 

* Atant ez vos le fort roi Haucebier. En sa compaigne sont paien 
XX. millier (Aliscans, 163). 

*Sire fu des Bretons, En ot en sa compaignie .XXX M. compeng- 
nons (Gui de Nanteuil, 2360). 

Jerengiers chevaucha, il et sa compaignie, En sont plus de .XX M. 
chevaliers que il guie (Aye d’Avignon, 1175). 

*Et vees si venir Fouques de Moreillon, Et sunt en sa compaigne 
plus de mil compaignons (Renaut de Montauban, 181): for further 
examples, see Charroi de Nimes, 311; Renaut de Montauban, pp. 


262, 263; Aliscans, 4397, 5169. 
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ciated under a common leader for the furtherance of their 
reciprocal interests. 

Compagnonage of the Lower Degree was firmly esta 
lished as early as the Chanson de Roland. Probably. 
was a bond among the warriors a considerable per 
before this time. Along with the establishment of 
pagnonage, compainz shifted from meaning ‘a co 
of the same bread’ to meaning ‘ a fellow chevalier ot 
same maisnice, and compaigne shifted to signify ‘ th 


of chevaliers belonging to the maisniee.’ 


It has been said! that, during the early Middle Ag 


the “ realty’ bond had begun to replace the “ persona 
bond as the basis of society Hence, that most of 
followers of a setgneur, except in times of war, no longer 
lived with their lord, and the maisniee in its origina 
character ceased to exist. Following these changed cv 
tural conditions, compagnonage ceased to be a tie limit 
to the household followers of a seigneur and was extende 
to include all the armed followers, or chevaliers, depende: 
upon him.* Consequently, compainz shifted from sig: 
fying a fellow chevalier of the same maisniee to signifying 
‘a fellow chevalier dependent upon the same seiqgney 
while compagne shifted to mean ‘ the body of chevaliers 
dependent upon the same seigneur.’ 

This changed compagnonage was much laxer in 
nature than was the original bond. Living on their ow 
estates, meeting only on their rare journeys to court or 0! 
warlike expeditions, the compagnons did not have the clos 
community of interests, the affection arising from long 
association in a common life, that existed among the m 


bers of the maisniee. 


*See supra, p. 397, note 1. 
? By the holding of a fief or tenure. 
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As the Middle Ages progressed, the tie between the 
followers of a sergneur grew weaker and weaker. Finally, 
there came a time when it was felt to be incongruous to 
designate these followers by a term which, in spite of its 
shifting meaning, still retained a trace of the original 
signification ‘a co-eater of the same bread’; to keep up 
the fiction that they were bound to one another by any tie 
whatsoever. Consequently, the followers of a seigneur 
ceased to be called compagnons and compagnonage of the 
lower degree ceased to exist.! 


It is difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy 


the dates of the changes in the nature of compagnonage 


just described. At the time of the composition of the Ro- 
land (about 1090), it was still a tie among the members 
of the matsniee exclusively.2_ In the Charroi de Nimes 
(date about 1130), indications that the “ realty” bond 
had, sporadically at least, replaced the “ personal ” bond 
are present in the form of examples of compagnon con- 
sidered as part of a fief or tenure and transferred from one 
seigneur to another with the transferral of the fief or ten- 


‘ Before the composition of the Roland, compainz had also occasion- 


’ ‘ 


a fellow 
chevalier dependent upon the same seigneur’ fell into disuse, the 


ally shifted to mean ‘comrade.’ When compainz signifying 
meaning ‘comrade’ became the usual signification of the word, 
a signification it has kept until the present day. See Roland, 1821 
2565; Brut, 835, 1211; Rou, Part 1, 4061; Yvain, 6, 468; Alexandre, 
123 (ed. Meyer). 

*The compagnons referred to in the Roland are always members 
of the maisnice of some seigneur. In the following examples, they 
are members of Charles’ maisniee: Roland, 285, 793, 858, 878, 884, 
1020, 1160, 1253, 1261, 1368, 1379, 1482x, 1482h, 1515, 1580, 1692, 
1757, 1898, 1975, 2018, 2055y, 2178, 2186, 2201, 2236, 2404, 3194, 
3776. In the following example, they are members of the maisnice 
of a Saracen leader: Roland, 941. 
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ure.’ Similar examples are found in the Brut? and hi 
de Montauban.* The Roland and the Charroi de A 
portray cultural conditions of periods considerably ear 
than those of the dates of their composition. [Furth 


more, we know from other sources that the “ realty ” bond 


was replacing the “ personal” bond early in the nint 


century.” It is probable that before the eleventh cer 
compagnonage ceased to be a tie among chevaliers of the 
maisniee exclusively and had become a bond among a 
the chevaliers dependent upon the same seigneur; w! 
compainz had shifted from signifying ‘a fellow cheva 
of the same maismee’ to signifying ‘a fellow ch: 
dependent upon the same sezgneur.’ 

The date when compagnonage became an obsolet: 
stitution is also diffieult to determine. Certainly, it 
ished during the first half of the twelfth century ' 
was a living institution when the Row was written al» 
1160.* In the opinion of the author, it became obs: 


* In the Charroi de Nimes, Emperor Louis advises Count \W 
to take possession ef the estate of a certain count. Then 
Louis: “ Serviront toi .[I] M. compaignon” (Charroi de Nimes, 
rhis example shows clearly that the personal bond was alrea 
firmly established, that the compagnon belonged to the lan 
served whomsoever possessed the land. 

? Octa qui fius Henguist estoit, A cui li rois doné avoit Grans t 
et grans mansions a lui et a ses compaignons: Brut, 8631. 

* In the Renaut de Montauban (p. 265), Emperor Charles ¢ 
to bribe Oliver to attack Renaut. “If you do so,” says Charles 
s’'aures Janvre et Pise tot en vostre abandon, Dont vos aur 
fief .XM. compaignons.” 

* Reworkings of earlier works, they preserve much of the cu 
conditions of these works. 

5 See Flach, op. cit. 

* See examples of compagnonage from the texts of that jp. 
quoted supra. 

* “ Cumpaignon, or as armes: N’alez mie targant” (Rou, Part 
3800; Duke of Normandy to followers); Fist Hasteins venir 
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about this time, as in the texts examined for this study 
and belonging to the second half of the twelfth century 
and to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. there is 
not a single example of compagnonage. 

[xeception may be taken to this statement on the ground 
that, in texts of the last third of the twelfth, the thirteenth, 


and fourteenth centuries, there are found examples of 


compagnonage among members of the same maisniee.! 


The large majority of these examples occur, however, in 
Arthurian Romances, compagnonage existing among the 
followers of King Arthur, the Knights of the Round 
Table. A very few of these examples are from the 


National Epics.* In both cases, it would seem that the 


baruns, Bier e tuz ses cumpaignons (Nou, Part 1, 638); Richard 
(Duke of Normandy) virent plurer entre ses compaignuns (Rou, 
Part u, 2028); Mais or oiez cume li avint A de ses meillors com- 
paignons, E a ses plus riches barons (Chroniques des Ducs de Nor- 
mandie, 1, 2725; speaking of a duke); Od lui ot mort deus mil 
Bretons, De tos les meillors compagnons. (Brut, 1319; speaking 
of the King of Brittany who is killed). 

‘Or s’ajoustent ensemble li .LI1TC. compegnon Que Gui ot amené 
de Nanteuil sa maison (@ui de Nantewil, 1150; speaking of persona! 
followers of Gui de Nanteuil); Apres mangier ne se remut Li rois 
(Arthur) d’antre ses compeignons. Mout ot an la sale barons (Char- 
rette, 36); Et avee lui (Arthur) si conpaignon Et trestuit cil de 
sa mesniee (Yvain, 2174); Et il (noble of high rank) a .III. cens 
compagnons, s’en va poignant as pavellons (Perceval le Gaulois, 
11823); Que li rois (Arthur) n’avoit compagnon Qu’il ne retist de 
traison (Perceval le Gaulois, 16019); Jou ai, mon essiant, veu Des 
compagnons le roi Artu (Perceval le Gaulois, 6311); Devant le roi 
(Arthur) vint la pucele; Moult le salua simplement, Et ses com- 
paignon ensement (Bel Desconu, 166); “ Je vos retieng a compaig- 
non, Et met en la Table Reonde” (Bel Desconu, 222; King Arthur 
to young noble); for other examples, see Erec, 2443, 2693, 2739; 
Yvain, 90, 3260, 4935; Cligés, 110, 356; Perceval le Gaulois, 15929, 
15796, 16191, 18507. 

*Many of these are reworkings of earlier works. 
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compagnonage described was a tradition surviving froy 
an earlier age and did not reflect the cultural conditions 


of the time of the works in which they appear. Exe 


the two classes of examples just mentioned, there is no} 
an example of original compagnonage of the Lower Degre 


in the texts consulted.! 


b. Compagnonage of the Higher Degree. 


Each member of the maisniee was ipso facto bound 
Compagnonage of the Lower Degree to every other men 
ber.2 As has been suggested, it was natural in a larg 
family * that a member often found a fellow whose tas‘ 
were so similar to his own that they became particula 
comrades. It seems probable that during the earli 
Middle Ages this closer, more intimate, comradeship was 
formalized and became an institution. Like the tie among 
all the followers of a seigneur, this bond was also call 
compagnonage. To distinguish it from the compagnona 
existing among all the followers of a seigneur, I have called 
it Compagnonage of the Higher Degree. 

Many of the prominent heroes of the Old-French text: 
were bound by this compaqnonage. Roland and Olive 


offer the classic example.* Others are Gerins and Gerier: 


* Such texts as Guillaume d’Angleterre, Flor et Blanchefleur, Gui! 
aume de Palerme, ete. 

*See supra, p. 404. 

* See Stowell, op. cit., p. 14. 

* Oliviers monte desur un pui haleor, Si’n apelet Rollant, sun 
cumpaignun (Roland, 1020); Oliviers en apele, son vallant com 
paignon (Renaut de Montauban, p. 221; speaking of Roland); Ft 
c'est Rollans au vermeis ciglaton, Et d’autre part, son tres chier 
compaignon, Ce c’est li quens qui Oliviers a non (Otinel, 51); also 
see Roland, 793, 1160, 1368, 1515, 1692, 1975, 2018, 2201, 3600 
Renaut de Montauban, p. 224; Otinel, 974. 
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in the Roland,’ the Quatre Fils Aymon in Renaut de Mon- 
tauban,” Ganelon and Hardes in Gui de Bourgogne.* _Bé- 


renger and Sanson, Béraut and Amauguin, and Bérenger 
and Garnier in Aye d’Avignon.* Semiramis and a friend 
in the Charrette,® Gauvain and Lancelot in ‘the Charette.® 
Gauvain and Erece in the Hrec,‘ Gauvain and Yvain in the 
Yvain,® Gauvain and Alexander in the Cligés,® Amis and 
Amiles in the work of that name,!® and others. 

While a follower usually entered into Compagnonage 


of the Higher Degree with only one of his fellows, he could 


‘Li quens Gerins siet en ceval Sorel, Et sis cumpaing Geriers en 
Passe-cerf (Roland, 1379); also, see Roland, 1261, 1269, 2186, 2404. 

*“Perdu aves Richart, le meillor compaignon” (Renaut de Mon- 
tauban, p. 248, one of the Quatre Fils Aymon to brother; Also, 
see Renaut de Montauban, p. 189, 249, 254, 285 

* Quand Ganes lentendi, s’an ot grant marison. I1 en a apelé 
Hardré, son compaignon, Tibaut et Alori, et ceus de Morillon (Gui 
de Bourgogne, 1148); also, see Gui de Bourgogne, 1063. 

* Atant ez vous poignant Berengier et Sanson, Beraut et Amauguin, 
cil furent compaignon (Aye d’Avignon, 2107); Et furent com- 
paignon entre lui et Garnier (Aye d’Avignon, 24; speaking of Duke 
Berenger and Count Garnier); also, see Aye d’Avignon, 112, 125. 

* Li uns a non Semiramis, Et li autres est ses conpainz, S’ont 
d’un sanblant lor escuz tainz (Charrette, 5817). 

*Or a grant joie, or est a lise, Quant son conpeignon a trouvé 
(Charrette, 6823; speaking of Gauvain who is delighted to have the 
lost Lancelot return to court). 

*“ Je sui Erec, qui fu jadis Vostre conpainz” (Hrec, 4153; Eree 
to Gauvain). 

*Li dui conpaignon (Yvain, 2686; speaking of Gauvain and 
Yvain); Por voir, mes sire Gauvains aimme Yvain et conpaignon 
le claimme, Et Yvains lui (Yvain, 6006; also, see Yvain, 6476); 
Quar ce est mesire Gauvains Et ses compainz mesire Yvains (Per 
ceval le Gaulois, 13716). 

> Mout se feit amer a chascun Nes mes sire Gauvains tant l’aimme 
Qu’ami et conpaignon le claimme (Cligés, 398; speaking of Alex- 
ander). 

* See Amis et Amiles, 11, 200, ete 


— 


( 
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bind himself by the tie to several. The Twelve Peers 
were thus bound and are often spoken of as the “ douz 


compagnons.* Gauvain was bound by compagnonay 


Lancelot, Eree, Yvain, and Alexander.? In Perceva 
(faulows, Carados, Aalardins and Cador were compagno) 
in the Aiol, the hero is bound by compagnonage to J ouber 
and Naires.* 

In case a follower already bound by Compagnonay 
the Higher Degree to one of his fellows desired to ta 
unother compainz, he was first of all obliged to obtain | 
fellows’ permission.° Two followers who separately 
iered into compagnonage with a third were not ipso fa 
compagnons of one another.“ Rank was a barrier 


Compagnonage of the Higher Degree and a_ follower 


** Car nos aidiez li doze compagnon” (Roland, 1482x); La rier 
suarde des .XI1. cumpaignuns (Roland, 858); Si cumbatrai as .X1] 
cumpaignuns (Roland, 878); Tuit sont jugiet li doze cumpaignun 
( Roland, 884); Et trai par envie les .XII. compaignons, En Reinsclie 
vaus morurent a grant confussion (Gui de Bourgogne, 1157 
XII. compaignon (Aye d’Avignon, 336); Adone i furent li .XII 
compaignon (Otinel, 22); see Gaston Paris, Extraits de la Chanson 
de Roland, note 14. 

*See p. 411, notes 6-8, inclusive. 

*Tluee se plévirent lor fois Carados et Aalardins Et Cador, tes 
en fu la fins Que se tenroient compagnie A trestous les jors de Jor 
vie (Perceval le Gaulois, 13448). 

* King Louis says to Aiol, Joubert and Naires “ Or serés compaig 
non, vous et Joubert, Naires ert li tiers, de Saint Lambert” (Ai 
4512). 

5In Amis et Amiles, the heroes are bound by compagnonage 
Hardré, a noble, proposes (596) to Amile to become his compainz 
Che latter answers: “ De folie plaidiez. Mon compagnon le ple\ 
ie Yautrier Qu’a compaignie n’aurai home soz ciel.” 

*Gauvain entered into compagnonage with Lancelot, Erec, Yvat« 
ind Alexander. Yet Lancelot, Erec, Yvain, and Alexander were 


not compagnon one to the other. 
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never entered into the bond with his social superior or 
interior.’ 

The inception of Compagnonage of the Higher Degree 
was marked by certain formal ceremonies, descriptions ot 
which are to be found in the Old-French texts.2 These 
ceremonies generally took place at dawn.” Most important 


was an oath of a most stringent nature, subscribed to by 


both parties and binding them to certain detinite obliga- 


It was sealed by an embrace or by swearing on the 


To break it was the most despicable of acts. 


There are no examples in which a king was the compainz of a 
hevalier, a chevalier of an escuiers, a serjanz, or a bourgeois. 
*4 description of the ceremony is given in the Girart de Vienne, 

p. 155 (ed. Tarbé): Rollant parlat au corage aduré: “ Sire Olivier, 
ja ne vos iert celé, Je vos plevis la moie loialté Que plus vos aim 
que home qui soit né, Fors Karlemain li fort roi coroné; Puisque 
Deus veut que soions accordé, Jamais n’arai ne chastel, ne cité, 
Ne bose, ne ville ne tor, ne fermeté, Que ne partiez, foi que je doi a 
Dé. Aude panrai, se il vos vient en gré; Et se je puis, ains .IIII. 
jors passé, Aures au roi et pais et amisté.” Oliviers lot; si len 
mercié; Andeus ses mains en tent vers damne dé: “ Glorious sire, 
vos soiés aoré Que vers cest home m’avés hui acordé.” “ Sire Rol- 
lant, ne vos soit pas celé, Je vos aim plus que home qui soit né.” 
Tot maintenant ont lor chief desarmé; Si s’entrebaisent par bon 
volenté, Puis sont assis sur la verde erbe en pré, Lors, fois plevissent 
en bone volenté, Et compaignie en trestot lor aé. (Quoted in 
Stowell, op. cit., p. 15). 

Olivier, speaking of Roland, says: “ Car il est mes compainz ple 
vis et afiés.” Renaut de Montauban, p. 237. 

A Saracen noble says to a Saracen noble who proposes to go forth 
to conquer a Christian noble. Dist Jossés d’Alixandre: “ Grant folie 
pensastes: Hui matin par Vaube, quant nous nos desevrames, 
Compaignie jurames: faus est qui ne la garde: Nous |’iromes tout .V. 
creventer et abatre (Elie de Saint Gille, 371 ff.). 

Compains estoit Ogier le combatant. Par foi plevie, par itel 
covenant Ne se falrout dusqu’as membres perdont” (Ogier, 5422). 

*See supra, note 2. 

‘Speaking of three men who enter into compagnonage: Si sont 
compaignié devant li roi; sor sainz se sont juré; plevi por foi. 
fiol, 4519; Lo respont lo dus Boves: “Lo sagrament faron Fai 
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Faithfulness and devotion unto death were requir 
the compagnon who swore to love one another more 
any other living being.' Aid against the attacks and 


croachments of enemies was obligatory.2, A compainz ws 


bound to avenge the death of his fellow.* A compain: 


was bound to give his fellow the optionof fighting any 


to which he might be challenged and the option beca 


aporter j libre on lhi evangeli son, Juran si compannia, 
sus el mento. Daurel et Beton, p. 26 (quoted by Flach, see 

*The man who broke this oath was considered “ faus.’ 
supra, p. 413, note 2. 

* See examp.es from Girart de Vienne quoted on page 413, note 2 
The following example is from the Daurel et Beton (quot 
Flach): Duke Bevue of Antona is a powerful and rich seigneu: 
enters into compagnonage with Count Gui on the following ha 
“Lo meu alue vos solvi, e aujo lolh baro; Et seret vos en 
segner de ma mayzo. Jurat mi companhia a totz jorns qui 
ab nos. Mas s’ieu prengui molhen e nom venh enfanto, S’ieu 
denan vos, companh, ieu la vos do Mes castels e mas vilas, ma 
e maio. Vos solvi, bels companh, eus meti a bando.” Gui a 
and stipulates: “ Et jeo pren lo, si vos plas, ab a ital gaserd 
daray vostras ostz em metray a bando Pertut on vos volres 
on vos er bo.’ The parties to the contract swear the above at A: 
tona, before the assembly of barons: See Ogier, 5422. Quot 
p- 413, note 2. 

In the Renaut de Montauban (p. 194), the Quatre Fils Aymo 
bound by compagnonage, are hard pressed. Three of them 
the fourth to save himself and let them fight alone. He repli 
“U nos i garrons tuit, u nos tuit i morrons.” Later (p. 
L’uns ne doit faillir ’autre por or ne por mangon. 

?““Compainz, ne vos cremés. Od vos irai et mes grans parentés 
A vingt milliers seromes bien nombrés. Ne vos falroie que je su 
vos jurés.” Ogier, 4931. 

“Sire Fromons de Bordelle la grant, Compaignons d’armes avons 
esté lons tens. Amé vous ai de fin cuer léaument, Bien me mo 
trastes a l’encommencement Puis en l’estour ou j’entrai fieren 
Vous me guerpites et li votre parant (Garin le Loherain, 1, p. |24 
quoted by Flach. See op. cit.). 

*Et Cador l’a tout detrencié, Si a son compagnon vengié (/” 
ceval le Gaulois, 15401). 
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obligation in case the compainz challenged was unable tor 


any reason, to fight.’ 


The compagnons often had the same devices painted on 
their shields.* They generally shared all property in 
ommon.® A compainz was required to obtain his fellow’s 
permission in case he wished to marry.* A compainz fre- 
quently married his fellow’s sister.” In case of his fellow’s 
death, a compainz, if a bachelor, often married the widow. 

Compagnonage of the Higher Degree lasted until the 


death of the contracting parties,® until one of these gave 


notice of his intention of dissolving the bond, or until one 
of these broke faith.‘ 

Compagnonage of the Higher Degree flourished in all 
sections of France during the epoch of the migrations of 
the Frankish tribes and the early days of the Frankisn 
Kingdom. Unadapted to a more complicated civilization, 


it is doubtful if it long survived this primitive period. 


‘ Roland and Renaut de Montauban are about to fight a duel. But 
Roland pauses: “ Renaus,” ce dist Rollans, “i petit m’atendés. 
(irai a Olivier le congié demander. Car, il est mes compains 
plevis et afiés. Ne puis prendre bataille vers home qui soit nés, 
Que li quens ne la face se il li vient a gré” (Renaut de Montauban, 
p. 237). 

Ganelon defies Roland: Et Olivier por co qu’est sis cumpainz 

Roland, 285). 

*Li uns a nom Semiramis, Et li autres est ses conpainz, S’ont 
d'un sanblant lor escuz tainz (Charrette, 5817). 

*See example from Girart de Vienne, quoted on p. 413, note 2. 
See example from the Daurel et Beton, quoted on page 414, note 1. 

*See Amis et Amiles, 1831. 

* Roland is engaged to Aude, Oliver’s sister. See the example from 
the Girart de Vienne, quoted on page 413, note 2. See Otinel, 518. 

*The Quatre Fils Aymon were compagnon. One of them is killed. 
Then: Or sont descompaignié li .ITII. fil Aymon. Renaut de Mon- 
tauban, p. 189. 


"See Aye d’Avignon, 24, 112, 124. 
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Probably, it had ceased to be a living institution }, 


eleventh century. Its presence in the Arthurian ( 


in the Roland, and in certain Chansons de Geste strong} 
influenced by the Roland,’ is due to the already noted 
fact that these works reflect the cultural conditions of 
period much earlier than the date of their composition.” 


Wir A. Stower: 


1The influence of the Roland on the authors of such works a- 
Renaut de Montauban, Otinel, Gui de Bourgogne, Aiol, Aye d’Avignon 
and Amis et Amiles, is evident. 

*See supra, p. 409. 
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When the student of medieval literature busies him- 
self, as he must so often do, with the chronological sequence 
of an author’s works, he finds himself saying that a given 
writing was ‘ published* in a given year. What does 
the word ‘ published* mean? Obviously it must mean 
something different from the modern process of printer's 
proofs, advance notices, public sale, and book-reviews. 
When the textual critic strives to wrest from the existing 
manuscripts of a medieval work the evidence which shall 
cnable him to reconstruct the author’s original autograph, 
he finds himself speaking of copies made directly from 
this autograph. Under what conditions were these earliest 
copies ordinarily made? To both literary historian and 
textual eritie it should be of service to make as clear as 
may be just what was involved in the act of publication 
before the discovery of printing introduced the sort of 
publication with which we are now familiar, and to deter- 
mine under what conditions an author’s work might 
cireulate during his lifetime. 

[t is the purpose of this paper to set forth on the basis 


of contemporary evidence the conditions of publication 


which prevailed in Western Europe during the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries.’ The conclusions it has to 


present are in no way startling. They show the medieval 


* This paper covers part of a larger investigation on the *‘ Author 
and his Public in the Later Middle Ages’ which the present writer 
has in hand, an investigation which will include such matters as 
the author’s relations to his patron, the extent of his reading public, 
and his opportunities for winning pecuniary rewards. 


417 
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author acting as we should expect him to act under 


conditions in which he lived and worked. They pn 


however, serve to make these conditions somewhat clea: 
and more real, and furnish definite proof for what 
been merely probable conjecture. 

The fullest and most detailed evidence I have to | 
is drawn from the Latin letters of Petrarch and B 
cio.’ It will be convenient, therefore, to set forth at 
length the circumstances of publication in Italy, and 
inquire more briefly how far we are justified in assun 


that similar conditions existed in the North. 


There are two letters of Boceaccio from which ma 
gathered some notion of what was involved in a forn 
publication. The first of these was written to Mag! 
nardo dei Cavaleanti to accompany a presentation cop) 
Boceaccio’s De Casibus Virorum Illustrium.* The aut] 
was uncertain, he declares, to whom he should dedica 
the work which lay idle on his hands. ‘ For I had : 
completely made up my mind to whom I wished firs! 
send it, that so adorned, it might add something to 
reputation, and that supported by his protection it mig! 


under better auspices than I could give at. go forth t 


‘For Petrarch’s Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus (referred to as 
Epist. Fam.) and for his Epistolae Variae (Epist. Var.) I have used 
the edition of G. Fracassetti, Florence, 1859-1863. For the Fpis 
tolae de Rebus Senilibus (Epist. Sen.), of which there is no moder! 
edition, I have used Fracassetti’s Italian translation, Lettere S¢ 
di Francesco Petrarca, Florence, 1869-1870. For Boceaccio’s letters 
I have used the edition of Corazzini, Lettere Edite ed Inedit: 
Boccaccio, Florence, 1877 (Referred to as Corazzini). 

?Corazzini, pp. 363-367. 
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public (prodiret in publicum).’ After considering var- 
ious possible patrons—Pope, Emperor, or Prince—he dis- 
missed all as unworthy, and bethought him of his old 
friend, Maghinardo, whom he begs to receive it and at 
leisure read it. ‘ While reading it do not disdain to cor- 
rect whatsoever is not fitting. Then, when it shall seem 
well, share it with your friends (hoc inter amicos coim- 
vunices), and finally send it forth to the public (emittas 
, publicum) under your name.’ 

Very similar is the letter in which Boccaccio dedicates 
his De Claris Muliertbus to Madonna Andrea Acciaioli.' 
‘| have been turning over in my mind,’ he says, ‘ to whom 
I should first send it, that it might not languish in idleness 
on my hands, and that aided by another’s favor it might 
more safely go forth to the public (iret in publicum) 

To you, therefore, I send, and to your name I 
dedicate, what I have so far written concerning famous 
women. . . . Finally, if you shall think fitting to give it 
courage to go forth to the public (procedendi in publicum ), 
sent out (emissus) under your auspices it will go free, 
as | think, from the insults of the malicious.’ 

Through the courtly compliment of these lines we can, 
I think, see something of the simple fact of medieval! 
publication. Until this formal presentation, the work had 
lain idle on the author’s hands, it had not yet gone out 
‘in medium, ‘in publicum.’ The recipient of such a 
dedicatory copy, however, was at full liberty to do with 
the work what he pleased, to lend it freely to his friends 
(inter amicos communicare ), and permit copies to be made. 


It would seem that the patron was even under some 


obligation to further its circulation (emittere in publi- 


cum). Once in the possession of the public, a work was 


*Corazzini, pp. 231-234. 
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beyond the author’s control; and his literary fame was 
the mercy of the critics. 


4 


To an author so jealous of his fame as was Boceaccic’s 


friend, Petrarch, the irrevocableness of such publica 


was full of terror. It is well known that he never ex; 
sented to the publication of his great epic, Africa, which 
did not circulate till after his death. To his friend, Bu; 
bato di Solmona, who had asked for a copy of it, he writes 
in 1352 that he is not yet ready to publish it.' If 
ever does see the light, it shall go first to Barbato’s door. 
[t is well to let the work mature; for there is no calling 
it back when once it has gone out to the publie (seme/ 
publicum egressae). And in the same year he writes | 
the Abbot of Corvara, who had asked to see the poen 
that it still needs much revision.? 

In a letter written to Boccaccio in 1363 * Petrarel: 
relates how some years before, when the growing fam 
his Africa had spread much farther than he desired, li 
had allowed his friend, Barbato, to take a copy of thir 
four verses of the poem which he greatly admired. Ba 
bato promised that they should never leave his hand ; 
he broke his promise, and permitted others to copy them 
From that day Petrarch never entered the library o 
hitterato without finding his poor verses, the native rud 
ness of which had been made worse by the corruptions o! 
the copyist. The verses, published before their tin: 
passed not only the Po and the Appenines, but also +] 
Alps and the Danube.‘ 


1 Epist. Fam., 12, 7. ? Epist. Fam., 15, 11 

3 Epist. Sen., 2, 1. 

“Several Ms. copies of these 34 verses are still in existence 
178) Lefebre de Villebrune, finding one of the Mss., took the lines to 
be a lost fragment of Silius Italicus, whose works he was editin; 
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Boceaccio was destined to suffer on a much larger scale 
from unauthorized publication through the promise-break- 
ing of a friend. In a letter written to Pietro di Monte- 
forte in 1373 he speaks of the premature publication of 
his De Genealogia Deorum which Pietro is calling to the 
attention of the distinguished and the learned by his 


praises. Boeceaccio had earried the book with him on his 


journeys with the intention of revising and correcting it. 
He allowed his friend, Hugo de Sancto Severino, to read 
t, and then against his will permitted him to have a tran- 
script made of it. Hugo promised that he would not give 
any one else a copy until he had corrected in his copy 
whatever Boceaccio should correct in his own. But the 
promise apparently has not been kept, since Pietro has 
seen the work with all its faults where much needs revising. 
‘And what is most grievous to me, I hear that it has been 
spread abroad (divulgatus) among many, not by my 
liberality but as the gift of another; so that all hope is 
taken from me of making over into something better an 
imperfect work.’ 

Before its formal publication a work might become 
known, as the instances just given will suggest, in the 
narrow circle of the author’s personal friends. The au- 
thor might read his work aloud, as Petrarch did in the 
case of his Latin paraphrase of the Griselda story, or he 
might send an advance copy to a friend for criticism and 
advice, with the understanding, express or implied, that 
he should not permit it to be copied and circulated. 


and accused Petrarch of having copied Silius in his Africa. See 
Fracassetti’s note in his translation of the Lettere Senile, Vol. 1. 
pp. 94-97. One can imagine Petrarch’s rage at his friend Barbato, 
could he have foreseen this charge. 

*Corazzini, pp. 349-358. 
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Petrarch, for example, sends to Giovanni, Bishop of 0 
miitz, his Bucolicum Carmen with the statement tha 
Giovanni is the first whom he has permitted to have it en 
tire, though he has allowed many to see it.! To Modio 
Parma he sends two opuscula, asking him to tell him what 
displeases and to mark with a star the parts which he ap- 
proves.” And again we find Petrarch similarly indica 
with a cross a hypermetrical line in a poem of Zanol 
iirenze sent to him for criticism.* In another letter 
Petrarch speaks of a copy of his own work, De Vitu 
daria, Which was the first copy he had had transcrilx 
and in consequence, as is wont to happen, all the margi: 
were full of corrections and additions.* 

iKven after a work had gone from his hands an auth: 
inight try to correct a slip which he had not before notic« 


In a letter to an unknown correspondent,” written perhaj 
in 1565, Petrarch says that about a year before, whe: 
was making large additions to his Bucolics, he was walk 
ing one day along the seashore when a verse occurred 
him which he wished to add. Lest he should forget 
he wrote it down on the margin of his Africa which 
happened to have with him. He then forgot where he ha 
written it; till just the other day his eye fell on it. [i 
has sent it to his friends at Milan, who had copies of th 
work, and to Donato. He now sends it to his 
pondent with directions for its insertion at the prop 
place in the tenth eclogue. In a letter to Boccac 
written in 1559,° Petrarch says that he has just dis¢ 


ered certain infelicities in his Bucolics, and in partic 


+ Epist. Fam., 23, 6. *Epist. Fam., 12, 18. 


2 


* Epist. Var., 60. * Epist. Sen., 16, 3. 


9 9 


2 


if 
* Pypist. Var., 65 
9 


* Epist. Fam., 
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certain passages in which he had unwittingly echoed lines 


of Virgil and Ovid. Boccaccio had been given a copy 


of the work, and Petrarch now asks him not to be in a 
hurry to transcribe it, and in particular not to give a copy 
of it to our friend Francisco. He sends him, moreover. 
new lines which he wishes him to substitute in his manu- 
script for those which offend on the score of plagiarism. 
The way in which Petrarch happened to notice these 
defects in his work, which is detailed in the same letter, 
is of even greater interest for this investigation. Boccac- 
cio and Petrarch had been together, and with Boceaccio’s 
help Petrarch had begun the task of revising the exem 
plars of the Bucolics (exemplaribus revidendis). Boeeac- 
cio had read aloud, apparently from the original manu- 
script, while Petrarch revised the copies which had been 
made from it. Boccaccio had been obliged to depart before 
the task was finished, and had been allowed to take awav 
with him a copy of the work, presumably one which had 
been ‘ proof-read,’ and from it he had been authorized 
to make other copies. After his departure Petrarch 
pressed into the service another friend who read slowly 
and hesitatingly. Infelicities which in Boecaccio’s fluent 
reading had not caught his attention became manifest to 
him in the slower reading of the substitute. He altered 
the work in all the exemplars in his possession, and begged 
Boecaccio to make the same corrections in the copy which 
he had taken with ‘him. It would appear from the con- 
text that all this happened at the time of the formal publi- 
cation of the work. It is important to notice that an 
edition of several exemplars had been prepared, probably 
with the intention of sending them simultaneously to 
several friends and patrons, and that the author himself 
undertook the ‘ proof-reading’ of the whole edition. 
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That Petrarch was in the habit of revising personally 


manuscripts of his own works prepared by scribes who: 
he employed, and intended for presentation to friends 
and patrons, may be learned from a letter address: 
Pandolfo Malatesta.! With the letter Petrarch 
volume containing his writings in the vernacular for whi: 
Pandolfo had asked. Petrarch regrets that these | 
trifles of his youth are in circulation. But how can 
now help it? For a long time they have been in 
hands of all. He cannot refuse to Pandolfo what 4 
possess. lle apologizes for his slowness in complying \ 
Pandolfo’s request and for the badness of the writi 
for which the scarcity of copyists and the slowness of +! 
work have been to blame. Nor is the binding of the 
volume as elegant as he could have wished. If Pan 
finds errors in the text here and there, it is becaus 
trarch is so busy that he has been foreed to leavi 
revision of it to others, while he himself has barely given 
it a single and very hasty reading.” 

| have found two instances from the sueceeding centu 
of similar proof-reading on the part of the author. 
manuscript of Guarino’s translation of Lucian’s Calumni 
has at the end a note which says that the volume was 
written in 1424 and then emended ‘audiente Guarin 
in 1427." A splendid copy of the Thucydides trans 
lation of Laurentius Valla, made in 1452, has at its clo- 


this note: ‘ This codex of Thueydides . . . I, Lanrenti 


1 Epist. Sen., 13, 10; ef. Epist. Var., 9. 

*Epist. Var., 9: ‘Incorrectionem operis si qua erit, mea excuset 
occupatio, qua obsessus feci hac per alios revideri, quamquam 
ipse vix demum semel raptim oculo trepidante perlegerim.’ 

> W. Wattenbach: Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 3d ed., Leipsic 
1896, p. 339. 
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have revised with the same John who has so splen- 


didly written it. Therefore Il have subscribed it with ny 


autograph, that this codex may be the archetype of my 
translation, from which other exemplars can be emended.” ! 

This interest in and concern for the purity of his text 
Petrarch shows in many passages of his letters. When he 
sends to Barbato di Solmona a copy of the Poetic Epistles 
already dedicated to him, he accompanies the volume with 
a letter * in which he says that he had long been doubtful 
whether to send the epistles or suppress them, since they 
were written when he was young and immature. He 
would have yielded to his wish and destroyed them, were 
it not that the epistles included in the first part of the 
collection had already been published (in publicum exi- 
vissent), and are scattered among his friends, and, as he 
suspects, in incorrect form. Ilis fame, which he would 
wish to guard by the suppression of the poems, now 
demands that they should go forth in a correct copy from 
which other copies may take their pattern (normam capt 
ant). 

Continually and bitterly Petrarch complains of the 
diffieulty of getting scribes, and of the carelessness of those 
whom he ean get ‘ who are wont not to copy, but to write 
something totally different from what is set before them.’ * 
In several instances Petrarch is forced to make copies of 
his writings with his own hand.* At times he had in his 
household young men who acted as amanuenses; ° at times 
he sent a work away to be copied by professional scribes. 
Petrarch writes from Venice to his friend, Modio di 


* Wattenbach, p. 339. *Epist. Fam., 22, 3. 
* Epist. Sen., 5, 1. 

*Epist. Fam., 20, 5; Epist. Var., 49. 

*Epist. Fam., 18, 5. 
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Parma, asking him to look after the copying of h 


is |) 
Vita Solitaria: ‘ If, as I hope, it has been copied, 

it illuminated and richly bound by Master Benedict, 

then have original and copy wrapped in waxed cloth and 
sent to me.’ 

It seems plain that in fourteenth-century Italy | 
author was in the first instance his own publisher. 
was his task to secure the labor of copyists and to ov 
and revise their work. How large his first editio: 
have been we have no means of telling; but it is clear | 
at the time of publication copies of the work wer 
to several patrons or friends. Save accidentally thr 
the indiseretion of a friend, a work was not allow 
circulate until it had received its final revision an 
been formally presented and ‘ released ’; though befor 
it might have become known to a good many people 
vately. After the formal publication, each copy 
had been presented could be freely copied under the 
tion of its recipient; so that the recipients might be 
secondary publishers, as it were. To them the author 
communicated any alterations he might wish to make 
his work. From time to time, at the request of friends. 
he would have made under his own supervision new ¢ 
emplars; and these would naturally incorporate any al! 
ations he might have made in the meanwhile. | | 
found no evidence to show that the professional booksell 
the stationarii and librarti played any direct part in 
process of publication. 

Wattenbach has shown? that they were regular pw 
veyors of books in France and Italy from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century; and Richard de Bury tells us 

* Ppist. Var., 4. *Pp. 561-562. 

* Philobiblon, Cap. 8. 
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that he regularly employed stationarii and librarii in 


France, Germany, and Italy to send him new books. 
After a book had been given to the public, there would be 
nothing to prevent a professional bookseller from borrow- 
ing a copy of it and transcribing it for a customer. In 
this capacity the stationarii doubtless contributed to the 
circulation of a work; but there is nothing to show that 
Petrarch and Boccaccio had any direct dealings with them, 
nor that they had any one to act as publisher for them as 
Atticus in ancient times had done for Cicero.! 


IT 


Though the more feudal organization of society in 
France and England made the author in these countries 
rather more dependent on his patron than Petrarch and 
Boceaccio seem to have been, the circumstances of publi- 
cation were, so far as all the evidence shows, closely simi- 
lar. Very common in the manuscripts of fourteenth-cen- 
tury French authors are the miniatures which show the 
author on bended knee before the throne of a royal or 
ducal patron presenting in person a copy of his finished 


The stationarii seem, however, to have acted as publishers for 
the universities. Rashdall (Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, 1, p. 192) refers to a statute of the University of Bologna which 
required that every doctor, after holding a disputation, should, 
under penalty of fine, write out his argument and deliver it to 
the General Bedel of the University, by whom it was to be trans- 
mitted to the stationarii for publication. And Wattenbach (p. 
561, n. 3) quotes a censor’s order of Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, issued in 1418, which concerns a volume of Wiclif’s 
writings: ‘Approbatum universitatis nomine ac auctoritate station- 
ariis tradatur ut copietur; et facta collatione fideli petentibus 
vendatur justo pretio sive detur, originali in cista aliqua univer- 
sitatis extunc perpetuo remanente.’ 


8 
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work. This formal presentation to the patron constituted 
the final and definite publication. To such a forma! pre- 
sentation Chaucer is evidently looking forward when in 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women Alecestis gives 
her command to the poet: 


And whan this book is maad, yive hit the quene 
On my behalfe, at Eltham or at Shene.’ 


As with Petrarch and Boccaccio in Italy, there se: 
generally to have intervened a period between the com- 
pletion of the work and this formal presentation, during 
which the author revised his work and sought the counse! 
of friends. In the alliterative poem of advice to Ki: 
Richard II, written in 1399, to which Skeat has given | 
title ‘ Richard the Redeless,’ the author says of his work 
that the King’s council and clerks may amend what 
amiss in it: 

ffor git it is secrette - and so it shall lenger, 


Tyll wyser wittis - han waytid it ouere, 
That it be lore laweffull : and lusty to here.” 


Guillaume de Deguileville, in the preface to his Péleri- 
nage de la Vie Humaine,’ tells us that he first wrote d 
his dream in 1330 but intended to correct and revise 
It was stolen from him and published abroad through 
the world. The thief had little thought of the author's 
profit. Until the theft he had been free to cut out pas 
sages and add others as he wished; but the unauthorized 


publication has taken away this freedom. Now aft 


*B 496-497. 

* Prologue 61-63 (Piers the Plowman and Richard the Redel 
ed. Skeat, 1, 605). 

* See the E. E. T. 8S. edition of Lydgate’s translation of 
Pélerinage, pp. 6-8. 
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period of twenty-five years he has made a thorough re- 
vision, which he will send forth to every country where the 
work has previously been against his will. It ought 
not to have travelled thus without his leave. 

During this period of incubation the author might read 
aloud from his work, as Froissart read his Meliador at 
the house of the Count de Foix,' or as Deschamps, charged 
by his friend Machaut to present to the Count of Flan- 
ders a copy of Machaut’s Voir Dit, read the poem aloud, 


‘present maint chevalier.’ * There are a number of pas- 


sages in Chaucer’s 7’roilus and in his Legend of Good 
Women which indicate that Chaucer had such an audience 
in mind as he wrote.* 

For the author’s personal supervision of the transcrib- 
ing and illuminating of the copies of his works intended 
for presentation there is abundant evidence. Christine 
de Pisan personally attended to the preparation of sump- 
tuous manuscripts of her own works for presentation, at 
their express command, to the Due de Berry and to the 
Queen, Isabel of Bavaria, and received therefor most gen- 
erous recompense.* When Froissart visited King Richard 
II in 1395, he took care to have written, engrossed, and 
illuminated all the treatises of love and morality which he 
had composed during the preceding thirty-four years, and 
presented this copy to the King in person.® Of the au- 


1 Chroniques, ed. Lettenhove, Vol. 11, p. 85. Cf. also Froissart’s 
poem, Le Dit du Florin. 

* (Euvres de Deschamps, ed. Queux, Vol. 1, pp. 248-249 (Balade 
127). 

* Troilus 1, 5; 1, 30; 1, 50-52; 2, 29-31; 2, 43-44; 2, 1751; 3, 499; 
5, 1785. Legend 1554, 2401-2402. Anelida 165-167. Cf. Tatlock, 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 110-111. 

‘(Euvres Poétiques de Christine de Pisan, ed. Maurice Roy, Vol. 1, 
pp. vi, xii, 248-249. 

> Chroniques, ed. Lettenhove, Vol. 15, p. 141. 
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thor’s revision or ‘ proof-reading ’ of the work of his co, 


ist we have a clear case in the well-known lines of Chauce; 
addressed to Adam, ‘ his owne scriveyn,’ in which he cal! 


down plagues upon the scribe if, when there is ag 
occasion to transcribe Boece or Troilus, he does not co 


a 


truly what the poet has written: 


So ofte a daye I mot thy werk renewe, 
Hit to correcte and eek to rubbe and scrape; 
And al is through thy negligence and rape.’ 


Mr. G. C. Macaulay, in his edition of Gower’s La 
poems,* describes four manuscripts of Vox Clamar 
which he regards as contemporary with Gower’s lifetii 
in all of which considerable passages have been era: 
and other matter substituted. The evidence which 
presents seems to make clear that they were all written 
in one scriptorium, and that they were finished and 
the author’s possession when he determined to make cer- 
tain revisions. The revisions, however, are not quite id: 
tical in the four; so that we have apparently the pheno 
non of an edition, of which four copies have survived 
us, made for Gower and issued by ‘him from time to ti: 
with successive revisions and alterations. 

From the evidence at my disposal I have cited only 
few examples; but they are sufficient, I trust, to show tha 
the conclusions already reached from an examination of 
the conditions prevailing in Italy are true also for Eng 
land and France. The author was, in the North as i: 
the South, his own editor and publisher. When a wor! 
had gone from his hands, to be sure, he could not prevent 
the free multiplication of copies, with its accompanime! 


? Oxford Chaucer, 1, p. 379. 
2 Works of John Gower, Vol. 4, pp. lix-Ixv. 
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of errors and corruptions. Only as from time to time he 
reissued the work under his own supervision could he 
‘proof-read ’ the new copy and scold the scribe into greater 
eare. Chaucer could blackguard Adam his own scribe; 
but for the rest he could only pray God :— 


That noon miswryte thee 
Ne thee mismetre for defaute of tonge. 


This continued activity of the author as ‘ proof-reader ’ 
and publisher must inevitably have given rise to repeated 
revision of minor details. The author’s concern for the 
purity of his text which led him to revise each several 
copy prepared under his orders would also lead to a con- 
tinual and progressive alteration in phrasing and metre. 
Each copy might in this way take on the character of a 


new recension. I need only suggest that this probability 


is one which must be carefully taken into account by the 
textual critic. 


Rosert K. Roor. 


? Troilus, 5, 1795-1796. 





XVI.—MRS. BEHN’S BIOGRAPHY A FICTION 


The personal history of Mrs. Behn, commonly call 
first Englishwoman to earn her livelihood by authors! 
has long been regarded as unusually interesting. ‘| 
daughter of a barber named John Johnson, she was | 
tized at Wye, Kent, 10 July, 1640." She was buried 
London, 20 April, 1689.2 We find that her career, as 
generally related, falls into three principal episodes. 
With a relative whom in Oroonoko she calls her fat! 
and who was appointed lieutenant-governor of Surinat 
she went to that colony, where she met the royal sla 
who is the hero of her story, and where she remained 
until about 1658. (2) She married a London merchant 
of Dutch extraction, named Behn, but was widowed | 
1666. (3) In the latter part of 1666, while acting a: 
political agent at Antwerp, she gained, through a ute! 
lover of hers named Vander Albert, early informatio: 
the famous raid by De Ruyter on the English ships 
the Thames and Medway; but her timely warning was 
ridiculed by the British government officials, and 
retired from the secret service to devote herself to litera 
ture. Momentary doubts whether these data are not 


some particulars inaccurate have occasionally been ex 


pressed during the last sixty years; but the suspicions 


1Note in the handwriting of Lady Winchelsea (which, as it 
alludes to the Life and Memoirs of Mrs. Behn, must have been made 
in or after 1696), and parish register of Wye,—both reported by 
Edmund Gosse in Atheneum, 6 September, 1884. 

2 Westminster Abbey Registers (1876), p. 223, n. 2. 
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never very strong, have always quickly died away.' The 


story as outlined above has been substantially accepted 


and retold, not only by the compilers of popular works of 
reference, but by scholars like Walter Raleigh, Richard 
Garnett, W. H. Hudson, H. 8S. Canby, and Miss C. E. 
Morgan, as well as by those who have made a special study 
of Mrs. Behn,—namely Edmund Gosse, P. Siegel, and 
E. A. Baker.? 

\ll biographers who hhave recounted the three above- 
stated episodes drew their information directly or indi- 
rectly from two sources,—(1) the autobiographical state- 
ments in Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko and The Fair Jilt (1688), 
and (2) The Iife and Memoirs of Mrs. Behn (1696).° 


The absolute untrustworthiness of the first of these sources 


‘HE. J. Rose, New General Biographical Dictionary, Iv (1848), 
Votes and Queries, 3rd Ser., mr (1863), p. 368; 6th Ser., x 
84), p. 244; 8th Ser., 1 (1892), p. 145.—Mrs. M. A. E. Green, 
eface to Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1666-1667, (1864), 
xxvili—J. L. Chester, Westminster Abbey Registers (1876), 
p. 223, n. 2.—P. Siegel, in Anglia, xxv (1902), pp. 87 and 90. 
*Julia Kavanagh, English Women of Letters (1862), pp. 4-13.— 
Edmund Gosse, in Dictionary of National Biography, Iv (1885), pp. 
129-131; and in second edition, 1 (1908), pp. 130 ff.—Walter Raleigh, 
The English Novel, 5th ed. (1906), pp. 107-109.—Richard Garnett, 
The Age of Dryden, (1895), pp. 146-147.—W. H. Hudson, /dle Hours 
na Library (1897), pp. 155-157.—André Lichtenberger, Le Social 
isme Utopique (1898), pp. 8-12.—P. Siegel, Aphra Behn’s Gedichte 
und Prosawerke, Anglia, xxv (1902), pp. 86ff. (praised by Miss 
Morgan (p. 75) for its “careful and adequate treatment ”’).— 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 1 (1902), p. 68.—E. A. Baker, Intro- 
duction to The Novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn (1905).—H. S. Canby, 
The Short Story in English (1909), pp. 163-167.—Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th ed., mr (1910), p. 657.—Charlotte E. Morgan, The 
Rise of the Novel of Manners (1911), pp. 75 ff.—The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature, vir (1912), pp. 159-161. 
* Edward Arber, The Term Catalogues, 11 (1905), pp. 230 and 
578.—Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog., 1 (1908), p. 131. 
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has recently been revealed, however, by the discovery 


Mrs, Behn—in Oroonoko deliberately and circumstanti 


lied. No relation of hers was appointed lieutenant-geu 
of Surinam ; her description of the colony was stolen : 
George Warren’s Impartial Description of Surinam ; 
the events in which she says she participated were 
inary.' 

On turning to The Fair Jilt, one finds matter for 
picion. Mrs. Behn tells us that the events therein r 
aroused great public excitement in Antwerp about | 
and that she is giving us the true name of the hero; 
history knows no such personage as her “ Prince Targ 
of the race of the last kings of Rome,” who entered 
a notorious marriage, became involved in crime, and n 
a sensational escape from public execution in full 
of thousands of people. This short melodramatic roma: 
has not even such touches of second-hand realism as apy 
in Oroonoko, yet it is as earnestly vouched for by Mrs. 
Behn,? that observant eye-witness, who kept “ jour: 
observations.” * It is in the midst of this fanciful st 
that we come upon its only autobiographie remark. 
Mrs. Behn was sent to Antwerp by King Charles in 16 
or 1666. Of course we may not deny offhand the 


of that assertion; but in view of Mrs. Behn’s freq 


1 Ernest Bernbaum, Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko, in the George Lymar 
Kittredge Anniversary Papers (1913), pp. 419-433. 

? On the conventional character of authors’ declarations of vera: 
see A. J. Tieje, A Peculiar Phase of the Theory of Realism in ! 
Richardsonian Fiction, in Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass. of Am., XXVIII 
(1913), pp. 213 ff. Their presence is, however, no proof of fiction; 


for of course veracious historians may and do make similar declara 
tions. 

* The Fair Jilt, in Mrs. Behn’s Plays, Histories, and Novels, ed 
John Pearson (1871), v, pp. 205, 243, 263. 
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falsehoods in Oroonoko, we cannot accept it on her uncor- 
roborated word. Does there exist any reliable evidence 
to support it ? 

Seven years after Mrs. Behn’s death, Charles Gildon 
issued her play, The Younger Brother, and pretixed to it 
‘An Account of the Life of the Incomparable Mrs. Behn. 
In this two and a half page document, her first biography, 


is the following passage: 


married Mr. Behn, an eminent merchant, and in the time 

of the Dutch war grew to such an esteem for wit, nay and judgment 
too, and which is more uncommon in the fair sex—secrecy and 
management of public affairs,—that she was employed by King 
Charles the Second in several negotiations in Flanders which re- 
juired industry and caution, and which she quitted with all the 
applause success could gain a beautiful woman in the heart of a 
ing that had always a peculiar value for that sex. How grateful 
vas, or whether her service made his satisfaction extend to a 


vard, I have forgot. 
Though this statement is much more wordy than Mrs. 
Behn’s in The Fair Jilt,* it is only a little less vague. In 


a very specific and detailed form, however, the story re- 


appears the same year (1696), again under the auspices 


of Gildon, in the second of the two sources of biographic 
information,—the Lnfe and Memoirs, “written by one 
of the fair sex.”* Here for the first time we are told 


*P. 243. She tells us that for six years after the last year of 
King Charles’s banishment (1659-1660), Prince Tarquin travelled 
“up and down the world, and then arrived at Antwerp, about the 
time of my being sent there by King Charles.” 

*The Histories and Novels of Mrs. Behn. ..And Love Letters 
never before printed: together with the Life of Mrs. Behn, written 
by one of the Fair Sex (1696). Recorded in the Term Catalogues, 11, 
578. This is apparently the first edition. A “fifth” is in the 
British Museum, and like the “eighth” (reprinted in 1871 by John 
Pearson, and referred to in this paper), it contains a dedication 
signed “Charles Gildon.” 
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of the Dutch lover Vander Albert apprising Mrs. };, 
of the coming attack on the Thames fleet; and her 
find in general such circumstantiality of narratioy 
permits investigation of its truth. Indeed, since 
Behn’s autobiographic remarks are untrustworthy, 
problem of her true biography reduces itself to the qu 
whether the Life and Memoirs is authentic. 
lifty-five of its seventy-three pages contain com 
sentimental incidents, mostly related in letters. The: 
mere appendages to the principal episodes of Mrs. }3 
career, and their credibility depends upon that of th 
Our hopes of gaining true information on the pri: 
points, are raised by the engaging assurance of the * | 
author: “ I knew her [ Mrs. Behn] intimately well.” 
it soon strikes us as singular that, though she ela 
with considerable fullness on those episodes whic 
already been briefly mentioned by Mrs. Behn her: 
by Gildon, she gives no entirely new facts of im: 
There remain periods in Mrs. Behn’s life which 
parently as unknown to this bosom friend as they ar 
Again, though she avers that Mrs. Behn had no « 
from her, she was not advised of the fictitious ¢| 
of Mrs. Behn’s pretended journey to Surinam, but 
al 


”) 


with almost verbal fidelity what was fabled 
adventure in Oroonoko. Even if we assume that 


rest of the world she was imposed upon by a p 


story, it is rather strange that she, a woman, sh 


decidedly underestimate Aphara’s’ age. She insists 


2“ Aphara” seems to me the proper spelling. It appear 
in Mrs. Behn’s letters in the State Papers, in her petitions to t 
king, and on her gravestone. The baptismal register has “ Ayia: 
The title-pages of her works during her lifetime usually have 


A. Behn.” 
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Aphara could not have been in love with Oroonoko because 


she was hardly more than a child at the time. As a 
matter of fact, the historical allusions in Oroonoko are to 


16, when Aphara was between 25 


t 


the years 1665 and 16¢ 
and 26.1 Evidently this biographer is not only credulous 
but inaecurate. 

Another and more serious chronological discrepancy, cre- 
ated by Mrs. Behn’s falsehoods, went unperceived by the 
author of the Life and Memoirs, and has been ignored to 
our own day. Had Aphara really participated in the events 
recorded in Oroonoko, she must have been in Surinam at 
least as late as December, 1665, and probably a few months 
later. Yet in The Fair Jilt she intimates that she arrived 
in Antwerp about 1665 or 1666, and the author of the 
Life and Memoirs places the Vander Albert negotiations 
“the latter end of the year 1666.” 2 Thus in the interval 
between December, 1665, and “ the latter end of 1666,” 
Aphara is supposed to have returned from Surinam to 
London, married Mr. Behn, become a widow, and com- 
menced her secret service! To-day we know that she never 
was in Surinam; but this does not alter the fact that a 
biographer who believed that she had been there, and who 
was not made suspicious by the remarkably improbable 
celerity of events which that would involve, had evidently 
no regard for chronology and can hardly be considered a 
sufficiently eareful historian. 

Though the Life and Memoirs credulously accepts the 
Surinam episode, and blunders in matters of chronology, 
it may nevertheless furnish fairly reliable information 
about Mrs. Behn’s secret service in Antwerp. Vivid and 


* Life and Memoirs, pp. 2-4.—Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 422. 
* The Fair Jilt, p. 243.—Life and Memoirs, p. 8. 
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specific as the account of this adventure is, however, it 
not bear thorough scrutiny. It falls into two parts, 
Behn’s discovery of the Dutch project, and her retur: 
England. “ Astrea,” we are told, “ proceeded in her } 
ney to Ostend and Dunkirk, where, with Sir Ber 
Gascoigne and others, she took shipping to England.’ 


Gascoigne, a soldier, diplomat, and virtuoso, was a pe: 


of sufficient consequence to have the fact of his arri 
communicated to the office of the Secretary of State. 
sequently we know that he reached Dover, 1 May (0. S$ 
1667.2 It is a well established fact, to which | 
revert below, that the Dutch did not plan their + 
attack until the peace negotiations at Breda were de\ 

ing to their dissatisfaction. As those negotiations 
not even begin until May,* it is obvious that if Mrs. Bel 
advised her government of the coming danger, she 
not have returned home at the same time as Sir Ber 
Gascoigne. If, on the other hand, she did return with 
him, she could not have sent the warning. The two | 

of the episode are quite incompatible. 

Taken by itself, the Gascoigne incident is untrustworthy. 
We are asked to believe that through one of Sir Bernard's 
marvelous telescopes the travelers saw floating upon th 
Channel “a four-square floor of various colored mar)\: 
from which ascended rows of fluted and twisted pil! 
embossed round with climbing vines and flowers and way 
ing streamers that received an easy motion from th 
upon the pillars a hundred little cupids clambered 


*The Fair Jilt, p. 38. 

* State Papers, 1667, p. 67. 

* State Papers, 1667, p. 108.—Gilby reports to Williamson 
arrival of a letter from Amsterdam, dated May 10/20, stating t! 
the treaty at Breda is beginning. 
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fluttering wings.” “I have often,” says the biographer 
“heard her [Mrs. Behn] assert that the whole company 
saw it.’ This absurd phantom, after approaching the ship 


“ 


so violent a storm that, 


ery closely, was followed by 


having driven the ship upon the coasts, she split in sight 
of land; but the people, by the help of the inhabitants and 
boats from the shore, were all saved, and our Astrea arrived 


safe, though tired, to London.” ! 


It happens that the fleet 
with which Sir Bernard sailed did meet with a storm, the 
violence of which was doubtless exaggerated in the news- 
reports of the time; but it is a matter of record that the 
ship he was in was not wrecked.” In short, the account 
of Mrs. Behn’s homeward journey is incredible. 

We have reached a point where all that we can consider 
possibly authentic in the Iife and Memoirs is Mrs. Behn’s 
diseovery of the Dutch project, which according to her 
hiographer took place in the following way. After Charles 
II had opened peace negotiations, and carelessly weakened 
his fleet, Cornelius de Witt and De Ruyter proposed that 
the Duteh raid the English men-of-war in the Thames. 
Some treacherous English ministers assured the Duich 
that they would meet with no opposition. Having dis- 
covered these state secrets, Vander Albert, the lover of 
Mrs. Behn, journeyed “the latter end of 1666” from 
Utrecht to Antwerp, and revealed them to her. She at 
once notified one of the English ministers, but he con- 
temned her information, and allowed her letter to be 
derisively bandied about. Presently a friend apprised her 
of the ridicule her efforts had met with, and suggested she 
employ her pen on her amorous adventures rather than on 


* Life and Memoirs, pp. 39-40. 
* State Papers, 1667, pp. 76 and 72. 
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unappreciated political intelligence. Soon thereafter, when 
the Dutch descended upon the Thames and Medway, = 
Behn had the satisfaction of seeing her warning come 
true.’ 

In this interesting story, some mistakes are at on 
apparent. It was not Cornelius de Witt, but his brot 
John, the famous Grand Pensionary of Holland, whi 
posed the expedition.* The statement that “ some minis- 
ters about the King” assured the Dutch that there w 
be no opposition, cannot be substantiated. But these 
details which might be rejected without impairing 


veracity of the account as a whole. 


We shall recognize its general character only if we | 


carefully at the true history of Holland and England jus 
before the descent on the Medway. The disastrous reso- 
lution to lower the efficiency of the English fleet was not 
taken until February, 1667.* Then and during the fol- 
lowing months the English knew perfectly well that 
Dutch fleet might attack the coast anywhere at any 
ment; yet, though from time to time they strength: 
their fortifications in many parts of the country,' 
steadily pursued the policy of withdrawing men-of-y 
from commission. They expected the negotiations begun 
at Breda in the middle of May to bring peace speed 
After the envoys had been treating for some time, 
Dutch found the English demands too truculent and e: 


1 Life and Memoirs, pp. 8-10. 

°G. A. Lefévre Pontalis, Jean de Witt, 1 (1884), p. 400. 
Blok, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, v (1902), p. 223. 

3 J. R. Tanner, The Administration of the Navy from the Rest 
tion to the Revolution, English Historical Review, x11 (1897), | 

* Among the many orders issued is one for the protection of th 
ships in the Medway, 25 March. State Papers, 1666-1667, pp. 59% 


and xxxi. 
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cessive to be tolerable. Not until then did John de Witt 
determine to bring matters to a head by a quick and sur- 
prising attack.’ 

His ability to keep such an expedition secret had been 
remarkably well proved in the seizure of the british Afri- 
can possessions the year before;* and in the case that 
concerns us here he took equally careful precautions. Not 
even the French ambassador D’Estrades, usually fully in- 
formed, was allowed to learn of this project. De Witt 
did not wish the States General themselves to know of the 
plan, but laid it before a small naval committee, which 
had not until 12 May been empowered to act on such 
matters, and which probably was not asked to authorize 
the expedition until the eve of its departure, 14 June.* 
That the secret of its destination was betrayed to the 
English is antecedently improbable. 

The march of events demonstrates in many ways the 
English ignorance of De Witt’s plan. The State Papers 
of the time will be searched in vain for any previous 
warning of the attack on the Thames and Medway. As 
late as the first week in June, the policy of weakening 
the navy was still being pursued, not only at Portsmouth 
and Dover but at Chatham,°—the very region the Dutch 
were to fall upon. Of course England quickly knew that 
the Dutch fleet had sailed; ® and if the authorities had 


* Lefévre Pontalis, De Witt, 1, p. 400.—Blok, Nederlandsche Volk, 
V, p. 223.—As a possibility, an attack upon the Thames had long 
been in De Witt’s mind; but the question here is when he definitely 
determined upon this particular expedition. 

* Lefévre Pontalis, 1, pp. 329-330. 

* Blok, v, p. 223. 

* Lefevre Pontalis, 1, p. 401.—Blok, v, p. 223. 

5 State Papers, 1667, 29 May (O. S.), pp. 130-131. 

* State Papers, 1667, 19 May, 23 May; pp. 108 and 116. 
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ever been informed by a spy that the enemy inten 


attack the Thames squadron, however they might 
viously have derided the warning, they surely wou 
have acted in accordance with a recognition of its 
bility. But nothing is clearer from the reports and | 
they issued in June, 1667, than that they had no intimat 
of just where the blow was to be expected. The Sec: 
of State, Lord Arlington, was directing that vigilan 
exercised throughout the southern and eastern ma 
counties, but was evidently unable to give any sugges 
as to what part of the extensive coastline was in es) 
danger. Had the government known what to expe 
would have massed its forces on the banks of the Th 
and Medway, instead of which we find them sent n 
thither but also to Harwich, Portsmouth, the Isle of \\ 
Weymouth, and Portland.” As late as 18 June, Na 
Commissioner Coventry declares it “as yet uncertain 
is the enemy’s design.” * It was the progress of the Du 
fleet up the Thames, and not any previous intelligence, 
revealed the bold purpose, one which never could 
been so brilliantly achieved if the defenders had had « 
one week’s warning of its precise character. 

Secrecy and speed on the part of the Dutch, bewild 
ignorance on the part of the English,—these are ¢! 
toric circumstances of the affair. A slowly maturing } 
betrayed and communicated to the English a consider 
time before its execution,—conditions directly contra 
the real ones,—are assumed in the story first “ divulg 
thirty years after the event, by Mrs. Behn’s biograp! 


1 Ibid., 29 May, pp. 130 and xii-xiii. 
2 Ibid., p. xvi. 
3 Ibid., 8 June (O. S.), p. 158. 
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It is manifestly a tissue of inaccuracies, improbabilities, 


and falsehoods. 
I] 


Modern writers on Mrs. Behn have placed such confi- 
dence in the Iafe and Memoirs that they have not troubled 
to look elsewhere for possible records of her political ser- 
vice. Yet in the Calendar of State Papers of Charles II 
there have been readily accessible during the last fifty 
years seventeen genuine letters written by or to Mrs. Behn. 
Though few in number, they (unlike the Life and 
Memoirs) authentically prove that she was indeed a poli: 
tical agent at Antwerp, and they give us a fair view of 
her real activities there.’ 

To understand these we must revert to a different aspect 
of the Dutch war than that presented in the Life and 
Memoirs, and to a period nearly a year earlier than the 
descent on the Medway. It was in August, 1666, that 
Mrs. Behn was sent to Antwerp.” Her special duty there 
was not to discover and report the naval news of Holland 
(though in the course of her correspondence she not infre- 
quently did so), but to learn what she could about those 
Englishmen in Holland who, like the famous Algernon 


Sydney, displeased with the government of Charles IT, 


were plotting against it, holding treasonable correspondencs 


"State Papers, 1666-1667, pp. 44, 72, 82, 97, 118, 125, 135, 142. 
145, 146, 156, 157, 236, 371.—Of these seventeen letters, eleven are 
written by Mrs. Behn, the others by her correspondent, William 
Scott. 

*In her first letter (16 August), she says she sailed with Sir 
Anthony Desmarces. He was at Margate 25 July and at Bruges 7 
August. These dates are presumably 0. S.—State Papers, 1665-1666, 
p. 576; Ibid., 1666-1667, pp. 17 and 44. 


9 
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with disloyal subjects in England, and even actively aid- 
ing the Dutch enemies of their native country. At Rotter- 
dam one of these exiled adventurers, Colonel Bamti 
commanded an English regiment in the Duteh servi 
and it was with an otticer of this regiment, William Sc 
that Mrs. Behn particularly desired to establish communi 
cation. William Scott’s father, Thomas, one of the reg 
cides, had been executed at the Restoration, and in 
spring of 1666 William himself had been officially « 


1 but he dared not fac 


manded to return to England ; 
government evidently ill pleased with his conduct. 
seems, however, that he was now prepared to re-estal 
his loyalty by acting as a spy among the English 
Holland, provided he should receive the reward of a pai 
as well as money." 

In her first letter to the London authorities, Mrs. 1 
reports that she has succeeded in persuading Scott to b 
his service,—a service so hazardous that in describing | 
meeting with Scott, she mentions “taking a coach and g 
a day’s journey with him for an opportunity of speakin 
him.” ‘ Though at first shy,” she adds, “ he becam 
arguments extremely willing to undertake the service.” 
But some two weeks later, when he came to Antwerp ag 
he insisted that he must have his official pardon if h 


to continue informer; and Mrs. Behn wrote to Tom K 


grew, the king’s favorite, begging him to obtain it.* Ther 


* State Papers, 1665-1666, p. 318.—A curious list of duties t 
performed by Dutch spies in England (Jbid., 1666-1667, p 
includes “to communicate with Scott’s brother-in-law and « 
pondent.”’ 

* Ibid., 1666-1667, p. 82. 

5 Thid., 

Tbid., p. 82. It may be recalled that Mrs. Behn’s 7h: 


is based on Killegrew’s Thomaso the Wanderer. 
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after, for about four weeks, though the pardon was exas- 
peratingly delayed, Scott, as “‘ Celadon,” wrote in cypher 


from Rotterdam to “ Astrea” ! 


at Antwerp; and she for- 
warded his news to London. 

The news was of all sorts, some of it concerning the 
Duteh navy. But the only approach to any warning of 
an attack by the Dutch is found in the following remark 
by Seott: “ They pretend no design to land in England, 
but are really eager after such a thing if they can gain the 
help of the fanatics ” [2. e., the disloyal dissenters ].* Most 

‘ the allusions to the Dutch fleet are in the nature of 
suggestions that if the English will attack it now they 
will be suecessful.* Moreover, the characteristic and ap- 
parently the most appreciated portion of the correspond- 
ence,—bearing information which Scott had exceptional 
opportunities of obtaining,—communicates the activities 
of the English malcontents at Rotterdam, and the schemes 
of their London sympathizers, at least one of whom owed 
his detection and imprisonment to this spy system.* 

Though the system for some time worked smoothly 
enough, Mrs. Behn was not without anxieties. She was 
much annoyed by the inquisitiveness and hostility of a 
rival English political agent in Antwerp, “ an unsufferable, 
scandalous, lying, prating fellow,’’ who, “ not being able 
to find out her business, abuses and threatens to kill Scott, 


and writes to everybody in Holland that Scott visits her.” 


She urges that “ his tongue should be clipped.” * But this 


“Thus the exigencies of political service, and not literary affec- 
tation, gave rise to this well known name of Mrs. Behn. 
* State Papers, 1666-1667, p. 146. This was written in September, 
1666. 
Ibid., pp. 118, 125, 135, 156. 
*]bid., pp. 82, 118, 135, 146. 
*/bid., pp. 145 and 136. Cf. pp. xxvii-xxviii and 82. 
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ditticulty was almost comic in comparison with th 
tressing failure of the government to provide her 
Scott with sufficient funds. The forty pounds she bi 
with her were soon expended, and she needed m 
pay for her living expenses, Scott’s services, a: 
messengers between them. On one occasion she co 
the latter only by pawning her ring. She apologe: 
explained to Killegrew why she sent a mere servai 
money; “‘ her mother was not fit to come for it, 
Thomas is seldom in town.” * Nearly all her letter: 
Antwerp are begging ones; and in London, alm 
years later, she was still petitioning the king for ly 
and writing to Killegrew as follows: 

I must go to prison tomorrow if I have not the money t 
they [her creditors] say I am dallied with, and will not 
few days more. I would break through all, get to the K 
never rise till he had paid me the money, but am t 
weak. I will send my mother to the king with a petition, a 
perish in a prison, whence he [a creditor with a claim 
swears I shall not stir till I have paid the uttermost 
If I have not the money tonight, you must send me somet 
keep me in prison, for I will not starve. 


Even this pathetic appeal seems to have been futile, 
subsequent petition, the last record of this epis 

. ° 9 nr . . 
written from prison.” The niggardly policy that 
so many efforts, small and great, to serve Charles II, y 
what starved the promising enterprise of Mrs. Belu 


Antwerp. In September and October 1666, Scott s 


information regularly; then the reports cease ; 
November it transpires that he is imprisoned,—appa! 


1 Tbid., pp. 44, 72, 135. 
*State Papers, 1668-1669, p. 127.—Cf. Notes and Qu 
Ser., vit (1859), pp. 265-266. 
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not as a spy but as a poor debtor." By January, 1667, 
Mrs. Behn, almost “‘ wild with her hard treatment,” had 
abandoned her service and set out for home. 


Ill 


Having ascertained these facts, we are all the more 
certain of the untrustworthy character of the Life and 
Memoirs.’ It says that her negotiations were with one 
Vander Albert, a Dutch traitor from Utrecht, but we have 
found that they were with an English spy from Rotterdam. 
It tells with great circumstantiality that Vander Albert 
supplied her with information because he was in love 
with her. No one who knows Mrs. Behn and the manners 
of her age will suppose that, if such had been the nature 
of her power over her informant, she would have hesi- 


tated to state the fact frankly; but, as we have seen, what 


Scott expected to gain through her was money and his 


pardon. It is also clear, from her first to her last letter, 


* State Papers, 1666-1667, p. 236.—Had spying been the ground of 
his arrest, we should hardly learn that, as Mrs. Behn writes in 
December (p. 371), “he will have his liberty in a few days.” 

*Mrs. M. A. E. Green, in the preface to the State Papers, 1666- 
1667, p. xxviii, says Mrs. Behn returned in December; but her last 
letter is dated 26 December,—O. S. 

*We likewise ascertain that Mrs. Behn’s only autobiographiec as- 
sertion in The Fair Jilt,—that she was sent to Antwerp in 1665 
or 1666,—is not a falsehood. But on the same grounds the story 
‘tself proves fictitious: for she was there only five months, and the 
adventures of Tarquin, which she says occurred during her stay, 
can hardly have covered a period of less than one year, his im- 
prisonment alone lasting over six months (p. 275). The length of 
her stay in Antwerp assumed in the Life and Memoirs is also 
impossibly long. 
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that she had no other informant than Scott, whos 


made her no longer serviceable to the government. |’ 


the date of her actual departure from Antwerp makes 


quite impossible for her to have gained knowledge 
design against the Thames ships. 

The author of the Life and Memoirs, basing its 
on her autobiographic remarks in Oroonoko and 17 
Jilt, and not knowing the true facts, felt obliged to 
regarding her stay in Flanders, as interesting inci 
conceivable. At that time (1696), thirty years aft 
Dutch war, its best remembered event was the sensa 
and dramatic attack on the Thames; and to associate 
Behn’s political services therewith was both natur: 
expedient. To eke out the slender materials, a1 
letters and episodes were fabricated. If we had 
them in a work whose testable statements proved 
we might hesitate to declare them forged; but wh 
see them appear in a work of precisely the contrar 
acter, their pronounced resemblance to the usual F 
and English love letters and stories of the time * b 
of decided significance, and leads us to recognize th 
as fictitious. 

It was Charles Gildon who wrote the Account 
Behn, and he who issued the volume of her stories in w! 
the Life and Memoirs “ by one of the fair sex” ap; 
Though he affects intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Bel 
he can hardly have known her at all until near the e1 
her life; for he did not come to London until he 
twenty-one,” in 1686, and she died 16 April, 1689. 


*Cf. C. E. Morgan, The Rise of the Novel of Manners (1911 
76-77. 

2 Lives and Characters of the English Dramatic Poets, 
begun by Mr. Langbain, improved ... by a careful hand [C} 
Gildon] (1698), p. 174. 
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associations and activities before 1696 were not the most 
respectable. His first book was The History of the 
Athenian Society (1691), “ by a gentleman who got secret 
intelligence of their whole proceedings.” He wrote it for 
that wily rogue, John Dunton, who was quite capable of 
teaching a pliant youth all the tricks of Grub Street.! 
A thoroughly dishonest book, it makes Dunton’s own jour 
nalistie enterprise, The Athenian Gazette, appear the 
publie-spirited labors of a learned society. It ascribes to 
this society some imaginary members, professes to get its 

eret intelligence ”’ (really obtained from Dunton) from 
a mysterious “ C. B.”’ among them, and is furnished wit] 
a dedication signed “ R. L.” but apparently written either 
by Dunton or by Gildon himself.* In the same vear 
(1691), Gildon wrote, likewise for Dunton, The Post Boy 
Robbed of his Mail, five hundred Ictters supposed to be 
sent to “ persons of several qualities,’—a kind of fictitious 
composition which he found successful, for a second volume 
was issued in 1693.° He furthered the sale of another 


series of letters, “‘ by several gentlemen and ladies,’”’—some 
of them love letters, and all of them doubtless comnosed 


by himself,—by conspicuously printing on the title-page 


the names of eminent authors to whom they were nominally 
addressed.* In his Miscellany Poems (1692) and Chorus 
Poetarum (1694), he ascribed to poets like Spenser and 


*Cf. C. N. Greenough, John Dunton’s Letters from New England, 
Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, x1v (1912), 
pp. 213-257. 

*Cf. H. R. Steeves, The Athenian Virtuosi and the Athenian 
Society, Modern Language Review, vu (1912), pp. 358-371. 

*Term Catalogues, 1, p. 466. 

* Miscellaneous Letters and Essays .. . directed to John Dryden, 
Esq.,... Mr. Dennis, Mr. Congreve, etc. (1694). 
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Milton verses which they certainly did not write.’ Ly 
attached himself to the sensational Charles Blount, a 
whether officially appointed or not, acted for that h 
respectable, half-notorious radical as a sort of litera: 
executor.” 

When in 1696 Southerne’s Oroonoko gained its gi 
success, Gildon seized the opportunity to issue works 


i 


Mrs. Behn; * and, in view of his former literary irr 


larities at which we have glanced, we are not surpris: 


find that the biographical accounts prefixed to them pr 


to be untrustworthy. It is a suspicious circumstanc 
after Gildon had remarked in the Account “ To draw 
to the life, one must write like her, that is, with a! 
softness of her sex and all the fire of ours,” he sh 


straightway have found “ one of the fair sex ”’ to contri 
the Life and Memoirs to his edition of Mrs. Behn’s sto 
[f he actually was so fortunate as to discover “ one ot 
fair sex”’ who knew Mrs. Behn as familiarly as sh 
leges, he must have taught her his own tricky manne) 
authorship, and she must have rejected all the true 
she knew in favor of the false ones she wrote. 
simpler conjecture is, of course, that Gildon wrot 
Life and Memoirs himself. 

In testing the reliability of Gildon and the Lif 
Memoirs I have necessarily confined myself to those 
ticulars to which a test of authenticity can be saf 


1 Miscellany Poems, p. 29.—Chorus Poetarum, p- 172. 


? Prefaces to Charles Blount’s Oracles of Reason (1693 
Viscellaneous Works (1695). 

* Southerne’s play is alluded to in Gildon’s Account.—Was G 
the unidentified “G. J., her friend’? who in 1690 issued Mrs. Belin’s 
The Widow Ranter and prefixed to it a prologue identical wit 
Dryden’s to Shadwell’s A True Widow? 
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applied. Sinee in such cases fabrication invariably ap- 


pears, it follows that no reliance may be placed in those 


where verification is impossible. For example, we cannot 
accept Gildon’s assertion that Mrs. Behn was “able to 
write in the midst of company, and yet have her share 
of the conversation, which I saw her do in writing 
Oroonoko and other parts of the following volume.” ! We 
1ust preserve the same sceptical attitude on being told 
that Mrs. Behn, after returning from Surinam, “ gave 
ing Charles II so pleasant and rational an account of 

affairs there, and particularly of the misfortunes of 
Oroonoko, that he desired her to deliver them publicly to 

world.” * Of course it is unlikely that she would 
have ventured to recount to the king her imaginary voyage 
o his colony (which, as a matter of fact, is an unflattering 


“ce 


rather than a “ pleasant’ account); and it is almost cer- 
tain that if he had asked her to publish the story she 
would have eagerly done so at once, and dedicated it to 
him. But wholly apart from such considerations, and 
sufficient in itself, is the fact that this incident is told by 
that thoroughly disereditable witness, the author of the Life 
and Memoirs. In the absence of confirmatory evidence, 
such interesting glimpses of Mrs. Behn’s life and character, 
repeated in most modern biographies, can unfortunately no 
longer be believed true. 


Indeed, what we can at present be truly said to know 


‘Gildon, Epistle Dedieatory to Mrs. Behn’s Histories and Novels, 
Works (1871), v, p. xi. Cf. the last page of Gildon’s Account. 

* Life and Memoirs, pp. 4-5. Is this a fanciful development of 
Southerne’s statement (Epistle Dedicatory to Oroonoko, 1696): “I 
remember what I have heard from a friend of hers, that she always 
told his [Oroonoko’s] story more feelingly than she writ it”? 

* Cf. P. Siegel, Anglia, xxv, p. 98. 
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concerning Mrs. Behn’s career is very little. The : 
of her parents, their humble station, the date a1 
of her baptism,—these are all the data we hay 
first twenty-six years of her life. We do not even 
know that she was married to a Mr. Behn.t) Th 
episode of which considerable details are preserved 
which I have outlined above,—her six months’ secret 
in Antwerp in 1666, followed by her imprisonm 
debt in 1668. In 1671 she began to write for th 
but even thereafter such meagre contemporary n 
we find of her are critical rather than biographical. 
proportionally large amount by which we must red 
supposed knowedge may perhaps be best summed 
saying that everything except the opening sentences 
long first paragraph? of her life in the Dicti 
National Biography should be struck out as unanthy 
The apparent loss is, however, counterbalanced 
unweleome gains. We shall henceforth entertair 
misconceptions about the effect of Mrs. Behn’s p 
experiences on her art. Had it been previous): 
that the Antwerp love letters in the Life and Mem 
fictitious, Professor Siegel would not have attribut 
frequent presence in Mrs. Behn’s works of old stingy | 
to her affair with the amorous Van Bruin. Nor \ 
Mr. E. A. Baker have said: “ She drew upon her Dut 


y+ 


experiences in describing the boorish Haunce von Ez 


The influence worked in just the opposite directio 


1 Cf. the marriage registers published by the Harleian Societ 
J. L. Chester’s sceptical comment in Westminster Abbey Reg 
p 223, n. 

?The other paragraphs are almost wholly critical and |! 
graphic. 

* P. Siegel, Anglia, xxv, p. 93.—E. A. Baker, Introduction to 7 


Novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn, p. xii. 
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lovers in the Life and Memoirs resemble those which her 


biographer had observed in her works. As for Mrs. Behn 


herself, we see how far short she fell of being a genuine 
‘realist’ when she could neglect her own decidedly in- 
teresting adventures in Flanders to write instead of the 
heroic Prince Tarquin. 

A more important gain than this correction of the pre- 
vailing estimates of Mrs. Behn’s works, is that which 
accrues to the history of the novel in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. The more worthless the Life and 
Memoirs as a biographical document, the greater its value 
for the history of fiction. In The Counterfeit Lady 
(1673), as I have shown elsewhere,’ we have already the 
nucleus of a group of works which profess to be biographic 
but are really fictitious, and which anticipate the method 
of Defoe. To this group, small but highly important in its 
bearing on the origin of the modern novel, may now be 
added the Life and Memoirs of Mrs. Behn. The proba- 
bilities are that future research will reveal a whole school 
of such fiction masquerading as fact. 


Ernest BERNBAUM. 


* Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
XXvI (1911), p. xxviii. The full results of the study there sum- 
marized I expect to publish shortly. 





XVII.—THE EXTANT REPERTORY OF THE 
EARLY SICILIAN POETS’ 


I. CLASSIFICATION 


Owing to the lack of a complete Corpus of the Si 
poets, the student of this period has to seek the reperiv: 
of the group in a number of different sources, and 
in the hope of greatly lessening his labors that the fo) 
ing study has been prepared, offering the essential in: 
rials in a compact form, and so arranged that it 
be quickly and easily consulted. First we discuss th: 
stitution of the Sicilian group of the age of Frederick | 
then give an alphabetical list of the poets, with a 
biographical notes and references under each, and 
numbers of their poems, in the accompanying Ind 
First Lines. In the Index of First Lines there will 


found under each poem references to the important ma: 


scripts and editions; also an indication of the meir 


scheme.” As such a collection of material offers a na 


* The writer wishes to express his warmest thanks to Professor E 
H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, who very kindly read t 
manuscript of this article and made a number of valuable suggestions 

* All students of early Italian literature appreciate the great s 
vice rendered by Biadene’s Indice delle canzoni italiane del si 
x11, Asolo, 1896, and Gnaccarini’s Indice delle antiche rime 1 
a stampa... della Biblioteca Carducci, Bologna, 1909. Thoug 
the present study is the result of an entirely independent examina 
tion of the materials, it has frequently profited by these two works 
Biadene’s index confines itself to the canzoni and does not ment 
printed editions or metrical forms. It refers to only five mai 
scripts, the most important ones, to be sure; furthermore, it 
not limit itself to the Sicilian group, but embraces the whole 13t! 
century. The Carducci-Gnaccarini index is a remarkably complet 


454 
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opportunity for an examination of the metrical forms of 


the period, an analysis of the technique of the canzone 
and the sonnet is added. 

After the main list of poets of the Frederician period 
we add a supplementary list of the doubtful, or probably 
later, poets often included in the Sicilian School. The two 
lists together represent fairly completely the whole Sicil- 
ian School. The attempt to draw dividing lines between 
an earlier and later group, with such a searcity of biograph- 
ical data available, is fraught with difficulty, and after 
all has been done there remains perhaps something arbi- 
trary and inconsistent in the result. Yet it is so desirable 
fo have the distinction, that the attempt is worth making. 
The first lines of the doubtful poets are given in a supple- 
ment after the main index. 

The period represented in the main list, often called in 
general terms “ pre-Guittonian,” is the one that begins 
about 1220 and ends approximately with the death of 
Frederick IT and the dissolution of his court, 1250. Some 
of the poems were doubtless written after the latter date; 
but the poets’ style was presumably formed in the Frederi- 
cian period. As a starting point for the list of poets we 
have the men like Frederick II, Pier della Vigna and 
Percivalle Doria, whose place in the history of the period 
is well established, and also those known to have been 


list of first lines and printed editions; but in the citations of manu- 
scripts it is very deficient, owing doubtless to the fact that it is a 
posthumous work. For example: of the thirty-five sonnets in our 
Repertory, sixteen lack the MS. indications entirely in the Carducci- 
Gnaccarini, and a number of othe’s are incomplete. Moreover, the 
order of the references is quite unsystematic, and no indication is 
given as to whether the pieces are canzoni, sonnets, or ballate, ete. 
In our list we endeavor to give all ‘he important Ms. references, but 
only a few of the most important and accessible printed forms. 
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connected with Frederick’s court by employment or corres- 


pondence. Then come, in group II, the poets who in con- 
flicting manuscript attributions have their names associated 
directly or indirectly with the men in the first group,’ and 
whose style has nothing of a marked character pointing to 
u new school or standard. 

Group III consists of the poets not included in gro 
II, who, on the basis of more or less documentary evidence, 
their place in such a codex as V,? and no contrary evidene 
in their style, seem to belong to the same period. Group 
IV comprises a few other poets about whom documentary 
evidence is lacking, but whose place in Codex V, or ass 
ciation with a poet of group II, along with no contrar 


evidence in their style, warrants their place, with 


*In cases where different manuscripts attribute one poem to differ 
ent poets, we find that the latter beiong to the same period. Thus wi 
do not find, for example, a canzone of Giacomo da Latino attributed 
to Guittone di Arezzo or vice versa. From this Monaci concluded 
that these divergences are due to the original headings of the poems 
which named not only the author, but also the person or persons t 
whom they were dedicated or sent. The copyists of these pieces r 
corded sometimes the whole heading, sometimes only the poet 
wrote it, and sometimes, by mistake, only the person to whom it was 
sent. Monaci, Sulle divergenze dei canzonieri, in the Rendiconti 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Sept. 6, 1885. This theory should not 
be overworked. 

? In Codex V (Vaticano 3793), “ Vordine delle Canzoni é per Scu 
distribuite secondo le rispettive suddivisioni geografiche. Vien 
prima la Scuola sicula (presa nel suo pit largo senso) in cui si veg 
gono in complesso precedere i poeti dell’ Isola, quali Giacomo da 
Lentino (nn. 1-16), Tommaso di Sasso e Guido delle Colonne (nn. 
20-23), e a questi tener dietro prima i poeti delle altre provincie d 
sud, quali Rinaldo d’Aquino (nn. 27-34), Pier delle Vigne (nn. 37 
39), Giacomino Pugliese (nn. 55-62), indi i pochi delle altre regi 
italiane. Segue la Scuola bolognese rappresentata dal Guinicelli 
(nn. 104-106), da Nascimbene (n. 107) e da Tommaso da Faenza 
(nn. 108 e 109), e per ultima la Scuola toscana, ete.” Caix, Origi 
della lingua poetica italiana, Firenze, 1880, p. 20. 
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reserve, in the list. Group V: some anonymous pieces. 


Though anonymous pieces as a general rule have been 


excluded, a few, as explained below, have special claims 
to being assigned to our period. 

In Group I we have: (1) the Abate di Tivoli, (2) Ar- 
rigo Testa, (3) Enzo Re, (4) Frederick II, (5) Federigo 
Re (d’Antiochia), (6) Foleo di Calabria, (7) Giacomo 
Notaro, (8) Giovanni Re, (9) Guido delle Colonne, (10) 
Jacopo Mostacci, (11) Percivalle Doria, (12) Pier della 
Vigna, (13) Rinaldo d’Aquino, (14) Rugieri d’ Amici.’ 

In Group II: (1) Giacomino Pugliese, whose name is 
associated in the manuscript attributions with Pier della 
Vigna; (2) Guglielmo Beroardi, associated with Giacomo 
Notaro and Pier della Vigna; (3) Jacopo d’Aquino, as- 
sociated with Jacopo Mostacci; (4) Mazzeo di Ricco, 
associated with Guido delle Colonne; (also with Raineri 
da Palermo and Rosso da Messina; see groups IV and ITI 
below). Guittone d’Arezzo in one of his amorous canzoni, 
which he sends to Mazzeo, says in the commiato:* “ Poi 
Mazeo di Rico, ch’é di fin presgio rico, etc.”, which shows, 
as Monaci has said,* that Mazzeo was the contemporary 
of Guittone; but that was true, especially in Guittone’s 
earlier period, of a number of poets included in our list. 
Mazzeo may have been considerably older than Guittone.* 
His poems, though probably among the later ones of our 
group, show in their matter and form no departure from 


+ 


the style of the Notary Giacomo. (5) Monaldo d’Aquino, 


‘Reference works and a few historical facts are given urder each 
name in the alphabetical list of poets below. 

*Cod. V, 146. It must have been written before 1265. 

* Crestom., 216. 

* Observe the association of his name with Rosso, who, according 
to Torraca’s proposed identification, belonged to the earliest gen- 
eration. 
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twice associated with Giacomo Notaro. Nothing is | 

of him, and the name Monaldo may be an error for Rtip- 
aldo. (6) Nascimbene di ‘Bologna, associated 
Enzo, (also with Semprebene da Bologna and Guido G 
izelli. Nascimbene is quite possibly an error for Se: 
bene, mentioned below). (7) Rinaldo da Montenero. 
Rinaldo d’Aquino in the only poem ettributed to 


(8) Rugierone di Palermo, with Rex Federico; (9 


prebene da Bologna, with Enzo and Percivalle, (also 


Nascimbene and Guido Guinizelli) ; (10) Stefano . 
tonotaro di Messina,’ with Pier della Vigna and G 
Notaro; (11) Tiberto Galliziani di Pisa, in the on 
pieces attributed to him, associated with Rinaldo d’\: 
Giacomo Notaro and Rugieri d’ Amici. 

In Group III: (1) Foleacchiero de’ Foleacchieri 
Siena, mentioned in Sienese documents prior to 1252 
He had died in advanced age before 1260. In eod 
his one canzone leads the little group of Sienese | 
(no. 116). (2) Odo delle Colonne di Messina, for 
Monaci suggested a possible identification with a M 
Odo who in 1238 and 1241 was a senator in Rome. 
hypothesis can hardly be accepted. His location in « 
V, (nos. 25, 26), among the early Sicilians, and his ge1 
style have given him a place in our list. (3) Ross 
Messina. To him only one canzone is attributed b 


*The form of commiato in his canzone (no. 68), not found 
other poets of the earlier period, suggests a relatively late dat: 
the influence of Guittone as far as this poem is concerned. 

*To Bonagiunta da Lucca codex P assigns, probably incorrectly, 
eanz. 53, which in V is under Rugieri d’Amici. As Bonagiunta is 
well known to have flourished immediately after our period, his name 
is not included here. His poetry is found in A. Parducci, J rimator 
luechesi del sec. xiii, Bergamo, 1905. See also Bertoni, J/ Du 
pp. 80, 269. 
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us., P. In V it is under Mazzeo di Ricco. Torraca is 
inclined to identify him with Rosso Rosso, a devoted fol- 
lower of Frederick 11, to whom he lent a sum of money in 


999 1 


In Group IV: (1) Compagnetto da Prato, whose two 
canzoni, in realistic, popular style, appear in V near the 
end of the older Sicilians. (2) Paganino da Serezano. 
His one canzone appears in V among the oldést poets, 


( V 36). (3) Raineri da Palermo. The one canzone at- 


tributed to him by P is under Mazzeo di Ricco in Vand LR. 


(4) Tommaso di Sasso di Messina, whose two canzoni 
appear in V among the early poets, (V 20 and 21). 

Group V: (1) The canzone Amor nom saccio a cui, 
anonymous in V 72, was sent to Giacomo da Lentino. 
(2) The canzone Cosi afino ad amarvi is anonymous in 
V 103, but an old annotator wrote over it the name Jacopo, 
which most probably stands for the Notary. On this 
unsatisfactory evidence we admit it with reserve. (3) 
The canzone Membrando l’amoroso dipartire, anonymous 
V 69, refers to Lentino, lines 22-24, and suggests the 
Notary Giacomo as the probable author.* (4) The canzone 
10 dollio no é meravillia, anonymous in LR 113, but 
among a group of Giacomo Notaro’s canzoni, was no. 14 
in the lost part of V containing Giacomo’s poems. (5) 
The canzone Uno disio d'amore sovente, anonymous in P 
was in the lost part of V among those of the Notary Gia- 
como. (6) The sonnet Meglio val dire, anonymous V 348, 
appears again, incorrectly forming part of the canzone 
Poi le piace, V 29, (also LR 119), attributed to Rinaldo 
d’Aquino. (7) The fragment Amore paura m’incalca and 


(8) the fragment Nom so se in gioita mi sia were both in 


* Studi, pp. 101, 102. 
*Scandone proposes Notaio Arrigo di Lentino as the possible 
author; Notizie, 269. 


10 
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the lost part of V, nos. 15 and 10, among the poems 
Giacomo Notaro.' 

The thirty-two poets that constitute our list are all 
the list given by Torraca on page 152 of the Studi, 
the exception of Guglielmo Beroardi, Monaldo d’Agui: 
Nascimbene and Semprebene di Bologna, and Rinaldo 
Montenero. ‘Two poets mentioned by Torraca and trad 
tionally regarded as belonging to the early Sicilian Sch 
Ruggieri Apugliese and Inghilfredi, we have placed in 
supplementary list of doubtful poets, as it does not se 
probable that they belong at all to our group. Inghilfredi 
has been called ‘ Siciliano’ without any apparent authority 


The name appears in the north, but not in the south 


Italy during this period. Poems appear under his n: 
in mss. Pand V,alone. The second stanza of Caunos 
penosa, beginning chi a torto falle, really belongs 


Ben m’é venuto ot Notar Giacomo. Of Inghilfredi M 
naci remarked: “ Dal suo modo di comporre questo tr 
dore va classificato fra i seguaci della scuola guittoniana.” 
Rugieri, author of the canzone in codex V, no. 63, 
probably the Rugieri Apugliese, giwllare of Siena, auth 
of four pieces, an epitaph, a passione, a sirventese 
tenzone, all quite different from the work of the Sici 
court poets.* The canzone is a close imitation of Raim| 


de Vaqueiras’ Savis e folhs. 


1 The canzone Oi lassa ’namorata, under Odo delle Colonn 
D’Ancona e Comparetti’s edition of MS. V, is anonymous in Satta 
(edition of the Societd Filologica Romana); but this is probal 
an error. 

*Torraca does not give the list as the one he would finally a 
as later on he questions Inghilfredi and others. 

* Crestom., 204. The form of Commiato used by him is that of t! 
Guittonian period. 

* Two of these have been assigned, probably correctly, to th 
1262. 
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We have also placed in the supplementary list Garibo, 
Lanfranco Maraboto and Lanzaloto, all three mentioned 
by Jarbieri as ancient poets represented in his Libro 
siciliano, now lost.t Their identity is still undetermined. 


The fragments of the first two are of course too brief to 


offer any internal evidence. The sonnet of Lanzaloto, in 


form and sentiment, might very well belong to our period, 
but that is the most that we can say. 

The identity of another poet, Filippo da Messina, is 
also unknown. The external form of his sonnet is the one 
most commonly used by the earliest Sicilians ; its sentiment 
and the use of equivocal rimes might be a product of the 
Frederician group, but also, just as well, of a later one. 

Petri Morovelli’s name is associated with that of Giacomo 
Notaro in only one sonnet. In view of the unreliability 
of the sonnet attributions, the fact that he was a Floren- 
tine, and his style with its peculiar abundance of five 
syllable lines, we place him in the Supplement. 

Three other poets, the Abate di Napoli, Guilielmotus de 
Oltranto, and Don Arrigo di Castiglia, proposed by some 
scholars ? as members of the Sicilian group in the broadest 
sense of the term, have been excluded from our main list 
and placed in the Supplement. The first two are unidenti- 
fied. One of the two sonnets by Abate di Napoli has the 
quatrain order ana, not found in the earlier poets. The 
religious sonnet of Guilielmotus is quite different in tone 
from any produced by the contemporaries of Giacomo 
Notaro. From what we know of Arrigo he may not have 
learned Italian until after 1250, and the form of commiato 


* Barbieri, Origine, pp. 143, 145. 
sertoni, Jl Duecento, p. 75, mentions the first two; Scandone, 
Notizie biogr., p. 324, mentions Arrigo. 
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in his one canzone, repeating the metrical form of the coda 
points very emphatically to the Guittonian period.' 


II. Booxs anp MANUSCRIPTS REFERRED To 2 
1. Booxs 


All. = Allacei, Poeti antichi raccolti da codd. mss. di 
biblioteche Vaticana e Barberina, Napoli, 1661. 
Barbieri, Dell” origine della poesia rimata, Modena, 1799. 
Bart. = Crestomazia della poesia ital. del periodo a 
origint, . . . dal prof. A. Bartoli, Torino, 1882 
Baudo, Storia di Lentini, 2 vols., Lentini, 1898. As 
contains in vol. IT all poems attributed to Not: 
Giacomo, it is not necessary to mention it eacl 
time in the list of first lines. It is an uncritical 


copy of other editions, especially Valeriani. 


Bella Mano, . . . per Iacopo de Corbinelli, Paris, 1595 


After p. 59 it contains a collection of old lyri 
Bertoni, G., J] Duecento, Milano, 1910. 
Biadene, L., I/ collegqamento delle stanze mediante la rir 
nella canzone ital. dei secoli xiii e xiv, Firenze. 


1885. 


*Monaci, Crestom., 271: “ La canzone deve essere stata composta 
poco tempo dopo la battaglia presso Ponte a Valle (25 giugno 1268 
che gonfid di molto l’'animo dei ghibellini e li fece confidare fern 
mente in un finale buon esito.” The metrical scheme we have adopt 
for this canzone differs from that of D’Ancona e Comparetti 
Monaci. 

* For a complete bibliography consult G. Bertoni, Il Duecento, } 
266-271; the bibliographical notes in Gaspary, Storia della | 
ital. and in the manuals of Torraca and D’Ancona e Bacci. Also 
Gnaccarini, Indice delle ant. rime volg. vol. I, pp. xvii-Ixvi; Mona 
Crestom., 697-701; Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
roman. Philologie, Miinchen, 1892-, and the Supplementheft zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir roman. Philologie, Halle, 1877-. 


tt 
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3iadene, Indice della canzoni ital. del sec. xiti, Asolo, 
1896. 
La forma metrica del commiato nella canzone 
ital. det secc. xvii e xiv, in Miscell. Caix-Canello, 
Firenze, 1886. 
La rima nella canzone ital. dei sece. xiii e xiv, 
pp. 719 ff. of Raccolta di studi critict dedicata a 
A. D’Ancona, Firenze, 1901. 
“ Varieta letterarie e linguistiche, Padova, 1896. 
Blane, Grammatik der italienischen Sprache, Halle, 1844. 
But. == Butler, The Forerunners of Dante, Oxford, 1910. 
Caix, Origini della lingua poetica ital., Firenze, 1880. 
Cas. Ann. = Casini, Annotazioni in vol. V of D’Anc. C. 
Ces. = Cesareo, La poesia siciliana sotto gli Svevi, Ca- 
tania, 1894. 

D’Ane. B. = D’Ancona e Bacci, Manuale della lett. ital., 
vol. 1. (2d ed., 1902.) 

D’Ane. C. == D’Ancona e Comparetti, Le antiche rime vol- 
gari, (cod. vat. 3793), 5 vols., Bologna, 1875-88. 

D’Ovidio, Versificazione ital. e arte poetica medioevale, 
Milano, 1910. 

Flamini, Studi di storia letteraria, Livorno, 1895. 


Gasp. = Gaspary, La scuola poetica siciliana del sec. xitt., 


Italian translation, Livorno, 1882. 

Giunti == Sonetti e canzoni di diversi antichi autori tos- 
cant, ete., Firenze, eredi di F. Giunta, 1527. 

Gnaccarini, G., Indice delle antiche rime volgari . . . della 
biblioteca Carducci, Bologna, 1909. 

Tir. ant. = Lirici del sec. primo, secondo e terzo, Venezia, 
Antonelli, 1846. 

Lisio, G., Studio su la forma metrica della canzone ital. nel 


sec. ait, Imola, 1895. 
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Mon. = Monaci, Crestomazia ital., Citta di Castello, 3 
fasci., 1889, 1897, 1912. 

Monaci, Sulle divergenze dei canzonieri, in the Rendico 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Sept. 6, 1835. 

Nann. = Nannucci, Manuale della letteratura del pri 
secolo, Firenze, 1856, vol. I. 

Ros. == English translations by D. G. Rossetti, in 
Early Italian Poets, London, J. M. Dent, 19 

Scandone, F., Notizie biografiche di rimatori della seu 
siciliana, in Studi di lett. ital. vol. v, Napoli, 
1903. Reference is therein made to other st 


by Seandone. Important review of the \ 


by Pelaez in Krit. Jahresb. vin, 11, 93. 
Stengel, E., Romanische Verslehre in Grundriss d. 
Philol. 1, 1. 
Torr. = Torracea, Studi su la lirica ital. del dw 
Bologna, 1902. 
Trucchi F. Trucchi, Poesie ital. di dugento aut 
Prato, 1846. 
Ulrich, Altitalienisches Lesebuch, Halle, 1886. 
Val. = Poeti del primo secolo della lingua ital., 
Valeriani and Lampredi), Firenze, 1816. 
Wiese, Altitalienisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1904. 
Zenatti, Arrigo Testa e i primordi della lirica ital., 2d ed 
Firenze, 1896. 
Studi sui rimatori della scuola siciliana, Catani 
1902. 


2. Manvscripts 


V = Vaticano 3793, published by D’Ancona e Comparetti, 


(see D’Anc. C. above), and by Satti, Egidi and 
Festa, Societa Filologica Romana, 1902-1908.’ 


*See also Caix, pp. 19-24. 
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It contains all the canzoni in the main list except 


16, 65, 68, 69, and four others originally included 


and still listed in the index of the ms., but now lost: 
nos. 4, 57, 76, 82. It contains also discord: 1, 2, 3; 
fragments 2, 3; sonnets 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 31; and supple- 
mentary canzoni nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, 10. 

LR = Laurenziano Rediano 9, published by Casini in Col- 
lezione di opere inedite o rare, Bologna, 1900.' 
Contains canzoni 2, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 

19, 30, 23, 24, 27, 35, 37, 38, 49, 50, 56, 

59. 64, 70, 71, 75, 76, 7! 0, 85; diseordo 
sonnets 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 14, 16, 

27, 29, 30, 32; suppl. sonnet 1. 

P = Palatino 418, published by Bartoli and Casini in 
Propugnatore, 1881-1888, and also separately, 
1888.2 It contains canzoni 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 16, 


17, 20, 2% 29, 35, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 45, 47, 


, 


51.52. 53, ! 58, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 72, 75, 


77, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85; sonnet 1; suppl. canzoni 2, 


Ch==Chigiano, L. viii, 305, published by Monaci and 
Molteni in Propugnatore, 1877-78, also separately, 
1877.3 It contains canzoni 4, 8, 12,22, 23, 37, 39, 
40, 42, 44, 45, 51, 66, 69, 72, 75; sonnets 9, 13, 23, 
28, 34. 

MB = Memoriali dell’ Archivio notarile di Bologna, pub- 
lished by Carducci, Intorno ad alcune rime, ete., 
Imola, 1876, and by Pellegrini, Rime inedite, Pro- 
pugnatore, 1890, N.S. m, 154-156. It contains 


canzone 56; sonnets 13, 28, and part of 25. 


1 Caix, pp. 6-9. ® Caix, pp. 30-32. 
? Caix, pp. 15-18. 
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= Vaticano Barberino Latino 3953, (gia Barb. 
47), published by G. Lega, Bologna, 1905. It con- 
tains canzone 19; sonnets 2, 14, 16, 26, 33, 3 
suppl. sonnets 3, 4, 5. 
== Magliabechiano vii, 7, 1208. An extract of 
See Casini in Giornale Storico, iv, 116. It 
tains canzoni 8, 12, 40, 42, 44, 69, 75; sonnet 34 
= Vaticano 3214, derived from the lost Beccadelli 
published by M. Pelaez, Bologna, 1895.4 Cont 
eanzoni 4, 12, 37, 40, 44, 69, 71, 75; sonnets 4, 
suppl. canzone 2. 
UB = Universitario Bolognese 1289, also called the ( 
Amadeit. Extract of the lost Beccadelli ms. 
tents given by Lammi, Giornale Storico, xx, 
with additions by Frati, Gior. Stor. xxiv, 
Contains canzonzi 4, 10, 12, 69, 75; suppl. « 
zone 2. 
ML = Mediceo-Laurenziano pl. xe, inf. 37. A 15th 


tury copy of the collection of rime made by Lor 


de’ Medici for Frederick of Aragon. The Sic 
poems in it are derived from LR. The tab! 
given by A. M. Bandini, Cat. codd. mss. bibl. Med. 
Laur. v, columns 435-448." It contains eanzoni 10, 
18, 58, 59; sonnets 5, 14. 

( P, = Palatino 204. 

4 NP = 554 of the Nationale of Paris. 

[ V, = Vaticano 32138. 


All these three mss. are the same as MZ in co1 
1 Masséra, Zts. f. rom Phil., xxv, 19 ff. 


*Cf. Masséra, op. cit., p. 8. 
* Masséra, op. cit., pp. 10-11; Caix, pp. 11-14. 
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and origin; * accordingly ML only is mentioned int 


the list of poems. 


Bartoliniano, of the 16th century. Table given by 


Masséra, Revista delle Biblioteche, xi, 1900. 64-80. 
Contains canzoni 4, 10, 12, 18, 39, 40, 58, 59; 
sonnets 5, 13, 14, 34; suppl. canzone 2. Of these, 
eanzoni 4, 12; sonnet 34; and suppl. canzone 2 
are drawn from the Beccadelli ms., which derived 
them from P and Ch. Canzoni 10, 18, 58, 59 and 
sonnets 5, 14 are drawn from the Brevio Ms., which 
was derived in turn, through the MZ group, from 
LR. Canzoni 39, 40 are drawn from the Bembo 
ms. going back to P and Ch. 

Codex B was widely used and copied in the 16th 
century. From it were derived Ashburnnam 479 
and 763,? Riccardiano 2846,* and Cod. 2448 of the 
University Library of Bologna, of which latter 
there are six copies.° For the sake of brevity B 


only is mentioned in the list of poems. 


(Codd. Riccard. 2183 and 2624 contain the sup- 
plementary serventese. Cod. Senese i, ii, 4 con- 
tains the supplementary epitaph. Cod. Senese H. 
x, 47 contains the suppl. passione and tenzone. For 


references see Supplementary Index). 


* Masséra, p. 11; Mazzatinti, Inventario dei cdd. ital. delle bibl. di 
Francia, 1, 109; Casini in Gior. Stor., 111, 162 and note. 

* Cf. also Barbi, Studi di MSS., etc., Bologna, 1900. 

* Also called Codex Pucci. 

* Also called ‘ Testo di Pier del Nero,’ 

*See Barbi, op. cit., p. 6, and Masséra, p. 68, note. 
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III. List or Poers 


With references to their poems in the Index of |] 
Lines. C =  eanzone, Dise.—=discordo, S=—= son 
Frag.== fragment. Numbers are italicized when 
authorship is disputed in the mss., or otherwise dou 


A note or two is given under each poet, serving to determi 


as nearly as possible the time in which he flourished ; a 
to these are some references from which additional 
and a more complete bibliography may be obtained. 
words “ associated with” refer to conflicting manu 


attributions. 
FREDERICIAN Group 


Abate di Tiboli (= Tivoli). S. 8, 23, 28. 
Corresponded in tenzoni with Notar Giacomo. Mor 
Torr. 233; Bertoni 75. 


(Anonymous), ©. 13, 25, 60, 76, 82, Frag. 
Arrigo Testa, ©. 85. 


Generally identified with Arrigo Testa d’Arezzo, 

1219 was more than 25 years of age and married. Pocesta 
of various cities, 1226-1247. Died 1247. Scandone 
this identification, preferring to accept a possible notar 
Lentino, where the name Testa existed. Zenatti, A. 7: 
Mon. 63; Torr. 99, 220; Scandone, Notizie, 264; Bullet 
Soc. Fil. Rom, 1X and XI. 


Compagnetto da Prato, ©. 48, 67. 
Nothing known about him. Mon. 94; Torr. 140; Berto 
109. 


Enzo Re, ©. 12, 75. S. 34. Frag. 1. 
Natural son of Frederick II; born 1225; king of Sardi 
died 1272. Ces. 54; Mon. 202; Torr. 426n; D’Anc. B 


*C. 60, 76, 82 and Frag. 2, 3 are probably by Giacomo da Lentino. 
See Index of First Lines. 
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Federigo Imperatore, ©. 28, 69. 
1194-1250. Ces. 22; 31; Mon. 71; Torr. 235; D’Anc. B. 
52; Bertoni, 63; H. Niese, in Historische Zeitschrift, 1912. 


Federigo Re (d’Antiochia). ©. 32, 64, 69. 
1229-1258. Son of Frederick II. Torr. 172 and note; Ber- 
toni 65. 


Folcacchiero (Messer) de’ Folcacchieri da Siena, ©. 79. 
Mentioned in Sienese documents prior to 1252; died at a 
mature age before 1260. Mon. 81; Torr. 143, 233; Ber- 
toni 81. 


Foleo (Messer) di Calabria, ©. 26. 
Signed the will of Frederick II in 1250; follower of Conrad 
IV; died between 1257 and 1266, or, according to others, 
in 1276. Mon, 211; Torr. 127, 204; Seandone, Notizie, 291. 


Giacomino Pugliese, U. 33, 43, 54, 61, 78, 80, 45. Dis- 
cordo-danza 3. 
Torraca suggested identification with Giacomo da Morra, 
podesta of Treviso 1239; present at siege of Viterbo 1243. 
This identity disputed by others. Associated with Pier 
della Vigna. Ces. 47; Mon. 88, 698; Torr. 117; D’Anc. B. 
65. 


Giacomo Notaro da Lentino, ©. 
56, 58, (76), 78, (82), 8, 35, 
72, 85. 8. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, § 
19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, ¢ 
1. Frag. (2), (3). 
Notary of Frederick II, whom he accompanied on his jour- 
neys through the south of Italy and Sicily in 1233. Docu- 
ments signed by him are extant, dated 1233 and 1240. 
Mon. 41; Zenatti, A. Testa, 3; Torr. 1; D’Anc. B. 59; 
Garufi, in Archivio stor. ital., 8S. V., vol. xxxiii, 401; Scan- 
done, Notizie, 270; Bertoni 66, 268. 


11. Giovanni Re, Discordo-danza 2. 
Born about 1160; died 1237. King of Jerusalem and, later 
on, Latin Emperor of the East. Father-in-law of Frederick 
II. Mon. 69; Torr. 92; Bertoni 66. 


12. Guglielmo (Ser) Beroardi, ©. 38, 59. S. 10. 
Mentioned as judge and notary of Florence in 1255; am- 
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bassador of the Florentine Guelphs to Conradin in 126 
counsellor and orator at Florence 1279; died between 1279 
and 1282. His name is associated with Notaro Gia 
D’Ancona, Tesoro di Brunetto Latini versificato, 
1888, pp. 24, 152; Mon. 226; Torr. 157, 427,n. 


Guido (Messer) delle Colonne di Messina, ©. 6, 1' 
Gi ,:mes Fee 
Judge at Messina repeatedly between 1243 and 1280 
name essociated with Giacomo Notaro and Maz 
Ricco. Mon. 218; Ces. 57; ‘torr. 366; D’Anc. B. 67. 


Jacopo (Messer) d’Aquino, ©. 1, 2. 
Probably the brother of Tommaso, husband of Mani 
sister. Protected by Frederick II; rebelled against ( 
Died between 1268 and 1274. His name associated 
Jacopo Mostaceci. Ces, 55; Torr. 191, 200. 


Jacopo (Messer) Mostacci, ©. 5, 17, 44, 62, 81, 
72. S. 33. 
Imperial faleoner in 1240; ambassador of Manfred 
Ning of Aragon in 1262. Had poetical correspondenc 
with Pier della Vigna and Notar Giacomo. Mon. 58: Ces 
50; Torr. 138, 214; Bertoni 71. 


Mazzeo di Ricco di Messina, ©. 51, 55, 74, 9, 
S. 4. 
Little known about him beyond the fact that Guitton 
d’Arezzo addressed to him one of his canzoni. His nam¢ 
associated with Raineri, Guido delle Collone and Ross 
Mon. 216; Torr. 143, 147n.; D’Anc. B. 71; Scandor 


Notizie, 341. 


Monaldo d’ Aquino, 8. 35, 14, 16. 
Nothing known of him. His name associated with > 


Giacomo. Torr. 195. 


Nascimbene di Bologna, ©. 75. 
Nothing known of him, though Cesareo suggests a possibl 
identification with a judge of this name mentioned in 12 
and 1235. His name associated with Enzo, Semprebene and 


Guido Guinizelli. Ces. 55 and note. This canzone, no 
was probably written by Enzo. 


Odo (Messer) delle Colonne di Messina, ©. °°, °° 
His identity disputed. Mon. 75; Ces. 43; Torr. 453 
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Paganino da Serezano, ©. 24. 
His identity unknown. Mon. 66; Torr. 140. 


Percivalle (Messer) Doria, ©. 11, 2. 
Native of Genoa. Podesta of Asti 1228, of Arles 1231. of 
Avignon 1233, of Parma and Pavia 1243. Died 1264. Mon. 
80, 698; Ces. 52; Torr. 129, 211; Scandone, Notizie, 282. 


Piero delle Vigne, ©. 3, 10, 8, 18, 45, 59, 72, 83. 
S. 26. 


1180-1249. Protonotary and logothete of Frederick’s court. 
Mon. 56, 698; Ces. 32; D’Anc. B. 57. 


Raineri (Messer) da Palermo, ©. 9. 
Nothing known about him. His name associated with 
Mazzeo di Ricco. Torr. 140; Bertoni 71. 


Rinaldo (Messer) d’Aquino, ©. 7, 15, 36, 41, 65, 66, 
70, &4, 82, 89, 40, 42. 8. 21. 
Though his identity is a matter of dispute he is generally 
supposed to be the Rinaldo d’Aquino born between 1223 and 
1228; in 1240 a falconer of Frederick II. Mon. 82, 698; 
Ces. 44; Torr. 102, 185; D’Anc. B. 62; Seandone, Notizie, 
359; Bertoni 71. 


Rinaldo (Messer) da Montenero, ©. 40. 
Not identified. His name associated with Rinaldo d’Aquino. 
Scandone, Notizie, 391. 


Rosso di Messina, ©. 52. 
Identity suggested with Rosso Rosso, devoted follower of 
Frederick, to whom he lent money in 1222. Associated 
with Mazzeo di Ricco. Torr. 101, 183; Scandone, Notizie, 
255; Bertoni 71. 


Rugieri d’Amici, C. 77, 29, 35, 42, 43, 57. 
‘Giustiziere’ in Sicily beyond the Salso, 1239-1240. Re- 
belled in 1246 against Frederick and was put to death. 
Mon. 68; Torr. 113; Scandone, Notizie, 226. 


Rugierone di Palermo, ©. 21, 64. 
May have been the friar sent by Frederick II to the King 
of Tunis to get the Libro di Sidrac. His name associated 
with Rex Federico. Mon. 77; Ces. 40; Torr. 142, 203. 


Semprebene da Bologna, ©. 23, 75. 
A notary. Documents by his hand are extant for 1269. 
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His name associated with Enzo, Percivalle, Nascimbene. 
and Guido Guinizelli. Torr. 178, 179, 232. 


Stefano (Messer) di Protonotaro di Messina,’ C 
68, 8, 18. 
Identity suggested with Stephanus de Nigro de Messana 
lord of Protonotaro, mentioned as living in 1269 and 12; 
His name associated with Pier della Vigna and Gia 
Notaro. Mon. 212, 699; Torr. 141; Seandone, Notizie, 


Tiberto (Messer) Galliziani di Pisa, ©. 22, 35. 
Not identified. 





048 


Hiis name associated with Rinaldo d’Aquir 
Giacomo Notaro, and Rugieri d’Amici. Mon. 78; Torr. | 
Tommaso di Sasso di Messina, ©. 27, 49. 
A document of 1261 confirms the existence of the fa 
name in Messina and the name Thomas Sasus is found ina 
document naming the tax collectors of Eraclea 1266 
1268. Torr. 140; Seandone, Notizie, 318. 


) 


32. 


2. SupPpLeMENTARY List oF Poets 


Names sometimes connected with the Sicilian Sc! 


but here excluded for various reasons from the earli: 
Frederician group . 


1. Abbate da Napoli, suppl. S. 3, 5. 


Nothing known of him. 


Uses sonnet form of later period 
Bertoni, 75. 


2. Arrigo (Don, di Castiglia), suppl. C. 1. 


Brother of King Alfonso the Wise. Came to Italy in 12 
Mon. 271, 699; Scandone, Notizie, 324. 


3. Filippo (Messer) da Messina, suppl. S. 1. 
Conjectured that he may have been the Philippus de Mes 
sana pursued by Charles of Anjou and taken prisoner 
1268. Torr. 195; Secandone, Notizie, 359. 


1The Istefano di Messina to whom C. 19 is attributed in / 
may be another person, a notary of the port of Messina, accord 
to Scandone, Notizie, 356, 357. 
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4. Garibo, suppl. Frag. 2. 
Nothing known of him. Mentioned by Barbieri, Origine, p. 
143. Though the name existed in Sicily in the 13th cen- 
tury, Garibo may have been the name of the composition 
or melody (Prov. garips, Ital. caribo). Flamini, Studi, 
181; Ces. 16; Torr. 360-365; Biadene, Varietd, pp. 47 ff.; 
Scandone, Notizie, 356. 


5. [Guilielmotus de Oltranto, suppl. 5, 4. 
Nothing known of him. Bertoni, 75. 


Inghilfredi, suppl. C. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9. 
Nothing known of him. There is no apparent authority for 
adding Siciliano to his name. Probably belongs to the 
latter half of the century. Mon. 204; Torr. 143. 


Lanfranco Maraboto, suppl. Frag. 1. 
Nothing known about him; mentioned by Barbieri, Origine, 
p. 143. Torraca found a mention of Alafranco Moraboti, a 
Genoese merchant, in a document of 1283, but the name 
Marabotto existed in Sicily in the second half of the cen- 
tury. Ces. 16; Torr. 360; Scandone, Notizie, 355. 
Lanzaloto, suppl. S. 2. 
Nothing known about him; mentioned by Barbieri as a 
“poeta d’assai buona inventione,” Origine, p. 145. Torr. 
360, 363. 


Petri Morovelli di Firenze, (S. 7 in main list) ; suppl. 
C. 5, 8. 
Nothing known of him. 8S. 7 is attributed by one Ms. to 
Notaro Giacomo. 


Rugieri Apugliese, supp]. C. 10, Epitaph, Passione, Ser- 
ventese, Tenzone. 
Giullare of Siena. Probably son of Ser Apugliese, notary, 
who drew up documents at Siena 1219-1239. The passione 
and the tenzone were assigned to the year 1262 by Citta- 
dini. Bartholomeis, Miscell. di lett. del medio evo, 1, 1902, 
pp. 13, 22; Torraca in Rassegna critica x, 1905, p. 109; 
Bertoni, 81; Mon. 699. 


IV. Inpex or First Lines 


For abbreviations of references see list of books and 


manuscripts above. In the metrical analysis, end rimes 
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are indicated by capitals, internal rimes by small letters, 
€. Guy ABDC. figures under the letters indicate the number 
of syllables in the line. When there is no figure 

a capital and no special statement, the line is he: 
syllabic. With lines having internal rime the figure 
the small letter gives the number of syllables in the 
of the line ending with internal rime. In the few cas 
nine-syllable lines with internal rime a 9 is put und 
capital, thus, e. g., o Such figures as 4 + 3 | 44 
mean 4 lines in the first main division of a 
stanza (fronte or piedi) and 3 lines in the seco 
sion, (coda or versi); 44 syllables in the first divi 
33 in the second. Partition is indicated by a c¢ 
between secondary divisions such as piedi, versi and te: 
by a semicolon between main divisions such as fron 
coda, piedi and coda, piedi and versi, octaves and s 
The convenient Provencal word unissonans means that 
same rimes are used in all the stanzas, or at least 
than one. Collegate means that words at the end of 
stanza are repeated at the beginning of the next. 
the word ‘commiato’ has no further explanatior 


commiato has the same metrical form as the other st: 


FREDERICIAN Group 
A. Canzoni 


Al cor m’é nato e prende uno disio 


Messer Jacopo d’Aquino V 41. Trucchi 
1 


Nann. 189; But. 32. 7 lines, 4+ 3) 44 
AB, AB; bCeGcB. 4 stanzas. Internal rimes 
regular positions; eight eases of 5.6. three 


one of 7.4. 
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Allegramente canto 
Messer Jacopo Mostacci V 42; Giacomo d’Acquino 
(2, name almost illegible) LR 124; anon. P 13. 
All. 508; Val. 1, 115; Nann. 50; in all three at- 
tributed to Rainieri da Palermo. 12 lines, 
6+ 6] 50 + 46. aso, aBc; cpECDE. 3 stanzas, 


ad ad 


loosely collegate. 


Amando com fin core e co’ speranza 
Anon. V 167; Messer Piero da le Vigne P 14. 
Val. 1, 49. 12 lines, 6+ 6/58-+ 50. aap, 


5 stanzas, collegate. 


Amando lungamente 
Notar Iacomo P 10, Ch 234, V, 10, UB 45a, B 
273, (was also in the lost part of V, no. 11, among 
those of Giacomo). All. 426; Val. 1, 280; 
Baudo 92. 14 lines, 8 + 6/| 64+ 54.  apBpa, 


7775 
ABBbA; CDdCCcEE. 5 stanzas. The internal rimes 
7775 975 55 
could all be reduced to 5.6. The text in the mss. 
is very imperfect. 
Amor, ben veio che mi fa tenere 


Messer Jacopo Mostacci V 43. Trucchi 1, 37; 


Nann. 301; But. 13. 12 lines, 6 + 6 | 58 + 54. 
ABbC, ABbC; DDEEFF. 4 stanzas. 
7. 7 399 

mor che lungiamente m’ ai menato 

Messer Guido de le Colonne di Messina V 305, 
P 102. Giunti p. 113; Val. 1, 194; Nann. 73; 
Mon. 218; But. 35; Ros. 90; cited by Dante, 
V. EB. 11, 5. 13 lines, 8-+5|88 +55. apppa, 


aBBAB; CODdEE. 5 stanzas. 
5 5 


11 
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7. Amor che m’ a ’n comando 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 31. Pr 
tv, 147. 16 lines, 8 + 8 | 56+ 80. appo, apn 


DeFgFEGHHD 3 stanzas, wnissonans except 
77.77 


2d internal rime. Partly collegate. The 


nal rimes were probably all 7.4 originally. 


Amor da cui mova tuttora e vene 
Piero de le Vingne V 40, P 11; Notaro Stefa 
Pronto di Messina LR 123; Notaro Giacon 
235, Ma 32. All. 429; Val. 1, 44; B 


12 lines, 6+ 6!66-+ 58. abe, aBc; CDEED 


stanzas, collegate. 


9. Amore avendo interamente volglia 
Mazeo di Riceo di Messina V 78, LR 62; Mess 
Raineri da Palermo P 12. All. 484; Val. 
320; Ulrich 52. 11 lines, 6 + 5 | 66 
ABC, CAB; DdEFEF. 5 stanzas. The internal rit 


l, 8 preserved only in sts. 1 and u. 


10. Amore in cui disio ed 6 speranza 
Piero de le Vingne V 38, LR 121, ML f. 232 
309. Bella Mano p. 161; Val. 1, 39; Nann. : 
Mon. 56; But. 3. 8 lines, 4-+ 4] 44 


AB, AB; cbDc. 5 stanzas, collegate. Commual 


11. Amor m’ a priso 
Messer Prenzivalle (or Percivalle) Dore 
ria) V 86. Trueehi 1, 85; Mon. 80. 12 |i 


6+6)/)42-+ 50. ABC, ABC; DDEEFF. 


ade add added 


loosely collegate. 





12. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
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Amor mi fa sovente 
Re Enzo V 84, LR 64, P 15, Ch 229, Ma 39, V9, 
UB 44b, B 271. Val. 1, 168; Nann. 64; Mon. 


202. 12 lines, 6 + 6 | 42 + 50. aso, apc; ppg, 


add ad 


por. 5 stanzas (asin LR). Commaato. 


Amor nom saccio a cui io mi richiami 


Anon. V 72, (sent to Giacomo da Lentino). 10 
lines, 4+ 6/}36-+ 50. ab, aB; ccD, cop. 7 stan- 


‘ ‘ ad id 


zas; the next to last contains a kind of commuato. 


Amor non vole ch’io clami 
Notaro Giacomo V 4, LR 109. All. 466; Val. 
1, 263; Mon. 46; Ces. 269; Ros. 37. 10 lines 
of 8 sylls, 4+ 6| 32+ 48. as, aB; cop, BED. 5 
stanzas. 

Amorosa donna fina 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 34, LR 120. Val. 
1, 219; Mon. 83; But. 23. 12 lines of 8 sylls., 
6+ 6|48 + 48. apc, aBc; ppE, FFE. 5. stanzas, 
collegate. 

Ancor che Il’ aigua per lo foco lasse 
Giudice Guido de le Colonne LR 66, P 104. 
Barbieri, 139; Val. 1, 185; Nann. 77; Mon. 221; 

ae 19 lines, 8+ 11/)72-+ 85. appa, 


But. 3 


BAAB; BCCDEDEFFGG. 5 stanzas. 


A pena pare ch’ io saccia cantare 
Messer Jacopo Mostacci V 44; anon. P 101. Pro- 
pugn. 1, 94. 14 lines, 8 + 6 | 88 + 62. aBcp, 


\BCB; DDEEDE. 5 stanzas, wnissonans and collegate. 


‘ 


(Sts. uz and rv lacking in V’). 
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Assai cre(de)tti cielare 
Messer Istefano di Pronto notaio di Messina V 
Messer Piero de le Vigne LR 122, ML f. 232y, 
310. All. 519; Val. 1, 41. 14 lines, 8 


56 + 50. appc, ABBC; DEEDrF. 5 stanzas. 


Assai mi piacieria 
Anon. V 292; Istefano di Messina LR 67; Stefano 
Protonotaro da Messina VB 14. All. 516; Val, 
1, 202; Nann. 91; Mon. 212. 13 lines, 8 
56+ 51. ABs 


i) 


C, ABBC; CDDEE. 5 stanzas; slightly 
7°7777~«7 


collegate. 


Ben m’ é venuto prima al cor dolglienza 
Notaro Giacomo V 7, LR 56, P 19. All. 459; 
Val. 1, 253; But. 10. 8 lines, 4 + 4! 44 + 44. 


AaB, AaB; bCCDD. 5 stanzas; unissonans. St. rv al 
5 5 OS 


included by mistake in Inghilfredi’s Cawnoscer 
penosa, (see Supplement, C. 3). 


Ben mi degio alegrare 
Rugierone di Palermo V 50. All. 513; 
119; Mon. 77; But. 65. 15 lines, 8 


64 + 71. aBBc, ABBC; DDEEEFF. 3 stanzas. 


777-777 5 
Biasomi dell’ Amore 
Messer Tiberto Galliziani di Pisa V 110; | Domino 
Rainaldo d’Aquino|]’ LR 72; Messer Rainaldo 
d’Aquino P 64, Ch 232. (Probably by Tiberto 
Val. 1, 210; Mon. 78; But. 50. 14 lines « 


sylls., 6 + 8 | 42 + 56. asc, aBc; cppc, cppe. 6 1 


Zas. 


1The name added by a later hand. 
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Come lo giorno quand’ é dal maitino 
Messer Prenzivalle (or Percivalle) Dore (or Do- 
ria) V 85; Messer Semprebene da Bologna Ch 239. 
Val. 1, 451; Nann. 136; Casini, Poeti bolognesi, 
136; 380; But. 47; Ros. 99. 11 lines, 4 + 7 | 


44 + 70. AaB, AaB; CCDDEeFF. 5 stanzas, three of 
5 5 4 5 
which are in V and four in Ch. 


Contro lo mio volere 


Messer Paganino da Serezano V 36, LR 73; anon. 
? 74. Val. 1, 78; Casini, Poet. bol. 48; Mon. 


66. 13 lines, 6+ 7/50-+ 61. apc, Boo; 
777 777 


CDdBEFfEeF. 6 stanzas. All internal rimes are 7.4 
327. 205 7 


except two, of which one is 6.5 (?), the other 8.3. 
Cosi afino ad amarvi 

Anon. V 103; (but an old annotator wrote the 

name Jacopo in the place for the title) 10 

lines, 6 + 4| 42 + 32. asc, aBC; DDE. 5 stanzas. 


279 ee 2796 
ade aae #440 


D’amor distretto vivo doloroso 
Messer Foleo di Calavra (==Calabria) V 168. 
Trucchi, 1, 43; Mon. 211. 11 lines, 6+ 5] 
50 + 35. aBo, aBC; DEDEC. 4 stanzas. 


od i) 


D’amoroso paese 
Tomaso di Sasso di Messina V 21, LR 116. All. 
524; Val. 1, 207; But. 33. 12 lines, 6 + 6 | 
58 + 58. aspo, c 


‘ 


‘DdA; EeFfG, GgHhl. 5 stanzas, loosely 
7 #1757 75 


‘dé ‘ fod 


collegate. 


De la mia dissianza 


Imperadore Federigo V 51. Val. 1, 66; Bart. 
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102; Ulrich 51. 9 lines, 6+ 3 


ABbC, ABbC; cAaCcA. 5 stanzas; colleqate. 


475 775 5 5 5 

Di si fina rasgione 
Messer Jacopo Mostacci V 46; Messer R 
d’Amieci P 22. Val. 1, 425. 11 lines, 6 


50 + 39. asc, ABC; DBBDB in the first four st 


The coda of st. vis DEEDE. 5 stanzas. Sts. 1 
have the same rimes; so have m1 and tv. 


in Vv are independent. 


Distretto core ed amoroso 
Messer Odo delle Colonne di Messina V 25. 
498; Val. 1, 197; Mon. 76. 8 lines of 8 s 


AB, AB; ACCA. 5 stanzas. 


Dolcie coninciamento 
Notaro Giacomo V 18. All. 464; Val. 1, 285; 
Lair. ant. 66; Mon. 42; Ces. 258; But. 7; Ros. 96. 
10 lines of 7 sylls.,4 + 6| 28+ 42. St. 1, an, as 
ccs, DDB. The vers? of the other stanzas differ { 
st. ras follows: II,ccs, coB; IIT, aac, Dpc; IV, BRA 
4 stanzas; collegate. 
32. Dolze meo drudo e vattéene 
Re Federigo V 48. Mon. 72. 
sylls.,4 + 4 | 32 + 32. as, aB; cope. 
33. Donna di voi mi lamento 


Giacomino Pulgliese V 59. Val. 1, 240; M 
88. 9 lines, 4+ 4-+1|32+ 32+ 3. ap, a1 


oD, cD, E. 9 stanzas; the last line in each of whic! 
88 88 3 


is the ritornello ‘ Amore.’ 
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Donna eo languisco e no so qua speranza 
Notaro Giacomo V 8. All. 461; Val. 1, 287. 
10 lines, 4+ 6)| 44-+ 54. AaB, CcB; DDEEFF. 5 


) 


stanzas. Internal rimes in slightly irregular posi- 


tions. 


Gia lungiamente Amore 
Messer Tiberto Galliziani da Pisa V 111: Messer 
Rugieri d’Amici LR 60; Notaro Giacomo P 28. 
Val. 1, 283; But. 53. 9 lines. 6 + 3 | 52 + 29. 


ABC, ABC; CeDD. 5 stanzas, partly collegate. 


Giamai non mi comfortto 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 32. Truechi, 1, 
31; Nann. 525; Carducci, Cantilene e Ballate, p. 
18; Mon. 82; But. 20. 8 lines, probably all of 
7 sylls. originally; + + 4 28 + 28, aB, aB; cp, cD 


8 stanzas. Kind of commiato. 


Gioiosamente canto 
Giudice Guido delle Colonne di Messina V 23, LR 
117, Maceo di Ricco da Messina P 26, Ch 242, 
V, 12. All. 423; Val. 1, 190; Nann. 128; But. 
42, 12 lines, 8 + 4 | 56 + 44. apc, ABBC; cDDEE. 


@aae (aad 


5 stanzas. 


Gravosa dimoranza 
Ser Guiglielmo Beroardi V 178; anon. LR 74. 
Val. 1, 209; Nann. 232, Mon. 226. 10 lines, 
6+ 4)50+ 36. apc, aBnc; Dak, Dae. 5 stanzas; 


me) 440 44 ‘4 


partly collegate. Commaato. 


Guiderdone aspetto avere 


Notaro Giacomo V 3; Rinaldo d’Aquino P : 
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230, B 358. (Probably by Giacomo). 


478; Val. 1, 227; Nann. 98; Wiese 201. 


lines, 6 + 8 | 40 + 64.  AAB, CCB; DEDeF, GHGhi 
884 884 7777 7777 


stanzas. 
In amoroso pensare 
Anon. V 302; Messer Rainaldo d’Aquino ? 
Ch 231, Ma 40, B 359; Messer Rinaldo da M 
tenero V, 13. All. 506; Val. 1, 221; Nann. 101 
12 lines, 6+ 6) 44-+ 50. Bc, aBc; DEEFrFD 
877 7 


Si ide 


stanzas ; collegate. 


In giov’ mi tengno tutta la mia pena 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 33. Trucchi 1, 
Sut. 22. 7 lines, 4 + 3 | 44 + 29. as, ap 


5 stanzas. 


In un gravoso affanno 


Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 28; Messer 
d’Amici P 31; Notaro Giacomo Ch 237, 
All. 434; Val. 1, 225; Nann. 94; Ulrich 53. 


lines, 4 + 6|28 + 50. aB, aB; cop, EED. 4 stanzas: 


ad ad id ad 


(rime p the same in all). 


Isplendiente 
Giacomino Pulgliese V 62. Val. 1, 245; 
90; But. 27. Metrieal scheme uncertain; 
haps 8 lines, 4 + 4! 20(?) + 40 or 44 (7%). 
aB; pop, cd. The lines of the versi may have 10 or 


55 
1wvs 


11 sylls. each. Casini proposed aBaB; cp, cp, all 11 
sylls., (Casini, Annotazioni). Cesareo, p. 20, 
thought it was “ tutto di quinari accoppiati con |a 


rimalmezzo.” 8 stanzas. Internal rime in only 
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4 stanzas and in irregular position. Some rimes 
are repeated in irregular positions in the different 
stanzas. 

44. La buona venturosa inamoranza 
Mazeo di Ricco di Messina V 80, P 32, Ch 243, 
V, 14, Ma 41. All. 495; Val 1, 325. 12 
lines, 6 + 6 | 58 + 50. apne, aBc; caappc, (st. 1). 


4dad 


The rime scheme in the other two stanzas varies 


from I. as follows: IJ. ABbC, ADaC; CBBEEC; III. ABbC, 


ADdOz; CDDEEQ, 3 stanzas. 


La dolcte ciera piagiente 
Giacomino Pulgliese V 60; Messer Piero da le 
Vigne P 35, Ch 241. Val. 1, 247; Ros. 49. 
8 lines of 8 sylls., 4 +4 | 32 + 32. as, ab; oppc. 


4 stanzas. 


La mia gran pena e lo gravoso afanno 
Giudice Guido delle Colonne di Messina V 22. 
All. 421; Val. 1, 192. 9 lines, 6 + 3 | 66 + 33. 


ABC, ABC; eDdEE, 5 stanzas; collegate. Several rimes 
5 5 
irregularly repeated in the different stanzas. 


La mia vita é si forte e dura e fera 
Anon. V 77; Messer Guido Judice da le Colonne 
P 36. Val. 1, 181; But. 68. 10 lines, 6 + 4 | 
66 + 32. aB, AB, AB; cDceD. 5 stanzas. Internal 


rimes, three 5.6 and two 4.7. Commiato. 
L’amor fa una donna amare 


Compagnetto da Prato V 88. Propugn. ut, 


100; Mon. 94. 9 lines of 8 sylls., 4+ 5| 
32 + 40. aB, aB; cpcpc. 6 stanzas. 
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L’amoroso vedere 
Tomaso di Sasso di Messina V 20, LR 115. 
522; Val. 1, 205. 14 lines, 8 + 6) 64 4 


ABCcD, ABCcD; EFG, EFG. 4 stanzas. st. 1 the 


ad id 


ternal rimes are slightly irregular. Two 


are repeated in irregular positions in the diff 


stanzas. 


La "namoranza distosa 


Notaro Giacomo V 6, LR 111. All. 457, Val. 
274; Mon. 50. 8 lines, 4+ 4| 36 


(c)AB, BA; cbpc. 6 stanzas. One stanza is poss 


5 99 99 995 
lost between sts. rv and v. The first three sta 
only have the internal rime. Unissonans and 


legate. 


Lo core inamorato 
Mazeo di Ricco e la Molglie V 79; Maceo di Ri 
da Messina P 33, Ch 244. All. 486; Va 
323; Nann. 126. 12 lines, 6 + 6 | 50 


ABC, ABC; DEF, FED. 4 stanzas. 


ee Te S 

Lo gran valore e lo presgio amoroso 
Mazeo di Ricco di Messina V 83; Rosso da 
sina P 34. All. 495; Val. 1, 331; Mon. 
But. 44; Ros. 43. 10 lines, 6 + 4) 58 


ABC, ABC; DEED. 5 stanzas. 


Lo mio core che si stava 
Rugieri d’Amici V 19; Bonagiunta Urbici 
P 45. Val. 1, 475; Mon. 68. 11 lines of > 
sylls., 6+ 5|48-+ 40. apo, asc; cDDEE. 4 sia! 


zas. Commiato. 
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Lontano amore mi manda sospire 


Giacomino Pulgliese V 58. Val. 1, 238; Mon. 


>» 


91. 7 lines, 4 + 3 | 444-33. as, aB: ccs 5 


stanzas. Commiato. 


Madonna, delo meo ’namoramento 
Mazeo di Ricco di Messina V 81. All. 490; 
Val. 1, 327; Lnr. ant., 78. 12 lines, 6 + 6 
58 + 66. aBc, ABC; DDEEFF. 4 stanzas; colleqate. 
Madonna, dir vi volqlio 
Notaro Giacomo V 1, LR 55, P 37, MB anno 12838. 
Giunti 109; Val. 1, 249; Nann. 107; Mon. 51; 
But. 4. 16 lines, 8 + 8 | 64 + 64. aBac, pBDc; 
777 


id 


"aan 


aé 


EEF{G, HHIiG. 5 stanzas. 


Madonna mia a voi mando 
Notar Jacomo LRP 57, {also in lost part of V, no. 13, 
among those of Giacomo]; Rugieri d’Amici P 40. 
(Lines 53, 54 prove Giacomo to be the author). 
Val. 1, 255: Lar. ant. 59: Mon. 45; Ros. 38. 8 
lines of 7 sylls., 4-+4)28-+ 28. as, aB; cppe. 


7 stanzas. 


Maravilgliosamente / un amor... 
Notaro Giacomo V 2, LR 58, P 39, ML f. 238v, 
B 318. 
35; Mon. 42; Ros. 34; But. 8. 9 lines of 7 
' 


sylls., 6 + 3 | 42 +: ABC, ABC; ppc. 7 stanzas. 


Commiato. 


59. Membrando cio ch’ Amore 


Ser Guilglielmo Beroardi V 179; [ Notar Iacomo ] 
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LR 637 and its derivatives MZ f. 240, B 319. 
Piero de le Vigne P 38. All. 439; Val. 1, 260: 
Nann. 111; Ros. 41. 12 lines, 6 + | 50 + 49. 


ABbC, ABbC; DDC, ppc. 5 stanzas. Commaato. 


775 «775 ser Ves 

Membrando l’amoroso dipartire 
Anon. V 69; (but the reference to Lentino ij 
22-24 suggests Giacomo da Lentino as the probable 
author). 9 lines, 6 + 3 | 66 + 33. aBo, aBo, cpa 
5 stanzas. Internal rimes in various positions, 


:.7. 6.6 3.8, 7.4 


Morte perché m’ ai fatta si gran guerra 
Giacomino Pugliese V 55. Val. 1, 230; Nann. 
104; Mon. 92; D’Anc. B. 66; Ros. 52; But. 2: 
10 lines, 4+ 6|44-+ 54. a, aB; cop, con. 

5 5 


stanzas. 


Mostrar voria im parvenza 


Messer Jacopo Mostacci V 47. Propugn. 1, 94. 
14 lines, 6 + 8|50-+ 76. ano, aBc; DEFFGGED 


77 77 5 


stanzas. 


Oi lassa, ’namorata 


Messer Odo delle Colonne di Messina V 26.2 
All. 499; Val. 1, 199; Nann. 86; Ulrich 15; Mor 
75; But. 61. 12 lines of 7 sylls., 6-4 
42 +42. aB, AB, AB; CD,cD,cp. 5 stanzas. ( 
miato. 

Oi lasso nom pensai 


Rugierone di Palermo V 49; Rex Federico LI 


*The name added by a later hand. 
* Satta (Soc. Fil. Rom.), gives it as anonymous. 
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118. All. 512; Val. 1, 121; Nann. 53; Mon. 
74; But. 63. 10 lines, 6+ 4) 50+ 44. ase, 


ABC; DDEE. 4 stanzas. Commuato. 

Ormai quando flore 
Messer Rainaldo d’Aquino P 46. All. 504; 
Val. 1, 223; Mon. 84; Ros. 31. 10 lines, 6 + 4 
42 + 32. ABC, ABC; CDdEeoO. 5 stanzas. 


777 777 75495 
Per fin amor vo si altamente 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 30, P 48, Ch 233. 
Mon. 85; But. 18. Cited by Dante, V. 2. 1, 5. 
14 lines, 6 + 8|58-+ 70. anc, apc; DEFGcrED. 4 


i ie ie 2 


stanzas, unissonans and collegate. 


Per lo marito c’ 6 rio 


Compagnetto da Prato V 87. Propugn. 111, 98 ; 


Mon. 95; But. 30. 9 lines of 8 sylls., 4 + 5 | 


' 


32 + 40. aB, aB; cocpc. 6 stanzas. 

Pir meu cori alegrari 
Stefano Proto Notaro, Libro Sicil. (Barbieri, Orig. 
143). Mon. 214. 12 lines, 6 + 6|50-+ 58. 
ABC, ABC; DDE, EFF. 5 stanzas. Commiato vDE, EFF 


77 77 = 
4d éd ‘ 


eS 
like the versi. Unissonans. 

Pow ch’ a voi piace amore 
Anon. V 177;1 Rex Fredericus P 50; lo ’mpera- 
dore Federigho Ch 228, Ma 25, V, 8, UB 43b. 
Giunti 116; Val. 1, 54; Nann. 20; Mon. 72. 14 
lines, 8 + 6 | 56 + 54. apcp, ancn; EFFDaGG. 5 stan- 


7777 7777 967 4 
zas, collegate, and with chiave. 
* Though the poet’s name is erased the copyist had written a name 


beginning Ser guilg ..., which was cancelled and Messer Rinaldo 
daquino substituted. Then this also was erased. 
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Poi le pracie c’ avanzi suo. valore 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 29, ZR 119, P 47. 
Val. 1, 214. 12 lines, 6+ 6] 58 + 46. 


3 stanzas. After st. 1 V and LR 


dire cio c’omo a ’n talento, lacking in P; see § 
nets. 
Poi non mi val merzé né ben servire 
| Notaro Giacomo |* V16; Notar Giacomo Li 114 
Giudice Guido da le Colonne P 71; anon. V 
Val. 1, 183; Nann. 82; But. 40. 9 lines, 6 


58 + 33. aso, aBc, cDaBc. 5 stanzas; uniss 
7 735 


and collegate. 

Poi tanta caonoscienza 
Piero de le Vingne V 37; Messer Iacopo Mosta 
di Pisa P 49; Notaro Giachomo da Lentino 
236. All. 431, Val. 1, 47. 11 lines, 6 


58 + 47. apo, ABC; DEFfED. 4 stanzas, colli 
8 4 BC, ABC; I 4 stanz | 


‘ ‘ iia 

(except st. II). 

Yuando vegio rinverdire 
Giacomino Pulgliese V 61. Val. 1, 243; 
88; Ros. 51. 9 lines of 8 sylls., 4 
32 + 40. as, aB; cocpc. In sts. 1 and rv the ri 
A=—c. 4 stanzas. 

Sei anni o travalgliato 
Mazeo di Riceo di Messina V 82. All. 


Val. 1, 329; But. 45; Ros. 44. 18 lines, 10 


70 + 68. ABABC, ABABC; CDDDEDDE. 3 stanzas; | 


4aad i id 


sonans. 


*The name and the first twelve lines were on the lost sheets. 
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S’eo trovassi pietanza 
Ser Nascimbene di Bologna V 107; Re Enzo LR 
65; Rex Hentius: Semprebonus not(arius) bo- 
n(oniensis) P 58; Messer Semprebene da _ bo- 
longna Ch 238, Ma 48; Re Enzo et messere Guido 
Guinizelli V, 7, UB 43a. Giunti 113; Val. 1, 
171: Nann. 67; Casini, Poeti bol. 133. 14 lines, 


8 + 6 | 64 + 46. ABCD, ABCD; EFFGGH. 9 stanzas; 


add ‘ 


colle gate. 


S’io dollio no &€ meravillia 


| Notaro Giacomo] V 14, (in the lost part of the 


ms.); anon. LR 113, (but one of six canzoni, 109- 
114. all the rest of which are attributed to Gia- 
como ). Tal. 1, 278. 7 lines of 8 sylls., 


31323 +$ AB, AB; CCB. 5 stanzas. 


Sovente Amore n a riccuto manti 
Rugieri d’Amici V 17; anon. P 57. Val. 1, 


485. 12 lines,6 + 6/66 + 54. apc, aBC; CBDDBC. 


iad 


4 stanzas; collegate except st. mu. Rimes in -ire 
appear in varying positions in all stanzas. 
Troppo son dimorato 


Notaro Giacomo V 9; LR 112. All. 477; Val. 
1, 276. 12 lines, 6+ 6/50-+ 42. apo, anc; 


DEF, DEF. 5 stanzas, of which 1 and ir have the 
777°=«777 

same rimes; so have 111 and tv. Those in v are 
independent. 


Tutto lo mondo vive sanza querra 


Messer Foleachieri di Siena V 116. 
Val. 1, 15; Nann. 16; Mon. 81; 
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13. 10 lines, 6 + 4| 58+ 32. aso, ani 


5 stanzas; the last word of each rimes (F). 
Tuttor la dolze speranza 

Giacomino Pulgliese V 56; Giacomo Pugliese |. 

125. Val. 1, 232; But. 28. 9 lines, 4 

32 +47. aB, 4B; cDacpac. 5 stanzas. Interna 


88 88 7 ‘ 
rimes 1n varying positions. 


Umile core e fino é amoroso 


Messer lacopo Mostacci V 45, P 9. (In the 


the name is written in the margin by a 
hand). Gasp. 36; Mon. 58; But. 12 


lines, 6 ++ 4/58 + 44. apo, ABC; DE, Dz. 4 


‘ 4 


Zas. 


Uno disio d’amore sovente 


[Notaro Giacomo] V 11, in the lost part of 

Ms.; anon. P 61. Val. 1, 151. 12 

6+6/54+ 52. aaB, AaB; CODDEE. 5. sia 
5 5 577 

loosely collegate. 


Uno piagiente squardo 


Anon. V 73; Messer Piero da le Vigne / 21 


(The commiato refers to the poet as di Messi) 
Giunti 112; Val. 1, 51. 9 


9 lines, 6 
50 + 29 7 


. ABC, ABC; DdEE. 7 stanzas. Commi 


4d 


= 7 
¢ ‘f 


Venuto m’ é in talento di savere 


Messer Rinaldo d’Aquino V 27, P 63. Val. 1, 
216; Ros. 29. 14 lines, 6+ 8 | 50 

ABC, ABC; DEFFGGED. 
77 «77 5 5 
legate. 


5 stanzas; wnissonans and 
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85. Vostra orgolgliosa ciera 
Notaio Arigo Testa da Lentino V 35; Notaro Ja- 
como LR 61; Arrigus Divitis P 62.1 All. 417; 
Val. 1, 178; Nann. 70; Mon. 63. 16 lines of 
7 sylils, 8+ 8)|56-+ 56. psc, aBBc; cope, EFF 


5 stanzas; collegate (except st. m1). 


B. Fragments of Canzoni 


Allegru cori plenu 
Re Enzo, labro siciliano c. 2, (Barbieri, Orig. p. 


142). Mon. 204. 7 lines, 4+ 3) 28 + 29. 


AB, AB; CcDD. One stanza extant. 


“7 9 8 
‘é 4d 4d 


Amore paura m’ incalca 
[Notaro Giacomo] V 15, in the lost part of the 
ms. Two lines are given in the index to V. 
Nom so se in gioia mi sia 
[Notaro Giacomo] V 10, in the lost part of the 


ms. A little more than two lines are given in the 
index to V. 


C. Discordi and Danze 


Dal core mi vene 


Notaro Giacomo V 5, LR 110. All. 468; Val. 


1, 265; Mon. 47. A total of 212 lines, varying 


in length between two and eleven syllables. In 
the mss. there is no division into stanzas with large 
initials as in the canzoni, though there is a blank 


*Most probably by Arrigo Testa d’Arezzo. Cf. Monaci, Sulle 
divergenze, p. 661, and Biadene, note in the Indice. 


12 
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space after each group of lines, sometimes in ina 
propriate places. 

Donna audite como. (Danza)! 
Messer lo Re Giovanni V 24. Trucehi 1, 23: 
Mon. 70; But. 15. In the ms. it is divided i; 


six irregular groups of lines of varying length. 


Donna per vestro amore. (Danza) ? 
92 


Giaecomino Pugliese V 57. Val. 1, 235: Bart 
Crestom. 95. Divided in the ms. into fiv 


regular groups of lines of varying length. 


D. Sonnets* 


All’ aira chiara 6 vista plogia dare 
Anon. V 389, P 169; Notar Giacomo LF 351. 


Val. 1, 293; Lir. ant. 68. cope, cDE. 


Amor é un desio che ven da core 
Notar Jacopo da Lentino VB 96. (Tenzone wit! 
Jacopo Mostacci and Pier de la Vigna; see nos. 
33 and 26). All. 398; Val. 1, 308; Nann. 293; 
Mon. 60; D’Anc. B. 62; Ces. 239. cok, cp, « 


Angelica figura e conprobata 


Notar Giacomo LR 430. Val. 1, 306; Mon. 56 


AaBAaB, AaBAaB; CcDdE, CeDdE. 
3 8 38 3 4 5 5 5 


1See Cas. Ann.; Flamini, Studi, 179; Torr. 93-96; Bartholomeis 
Rime antiche senesi, p. 31. 

*See note to no. 2. 

* As the quatrains in almost all the sonnets are ABAB, we giv: 
the form of the sestet for all except nos. 3 and suppl. 3, 4. All t 
sonnet lines have eleven syllables. 
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Chi conosciesse si la sua falanga 


Messer Masseo (derricco ; == Mazzeo di Ricco) da 
Messina LR 399, V, 61. All. 497, Val. 1, 334; 
Lir. ant. 80; Ros. 46. cps, cpr, 


Chi non avesse mai veduto foco 
Notar Giacomo LR 397; ML f. 240, B 320. 
All. 442; Bella Mano 82v; Val. 1, 298 Nann. 118. 
CDE, CDE, 

Cierto me par che far dea bon signore 
Notar Giacomo LP 384. Val. 1, 296; Lir. ant., 


69. CDC, DCD. 
Come Uarciento vivo fugie il foco 
Petri Morovelli V 850; Notar Giacomo LR 418. 


Val. 1, 305. cps, cDE. 


Con vostro onore facciovi uno ’nvito 
L’Abate di Tiboli V 330. (Tenzone with Notaro 
Giacomo ; comes last in the series; see nos. 23, 13, 
28, 9). Mon. 62.  cbE, cpr. 
Cotale gioco mai nom fue veduto 
Notaro Giacomo V 329; anon. Ch 
zone with the Abate di Tivoli; see no. 
447; Val. 1, 311; Mon. 62. cope, pon. 
D’acorgimento prode siete e sagio 
Ser (Guglielmo) Beroardo Notaio V 884. (Ten- 


zone ). Trucchi 1, 183; Mon. 264. — cve, pop. 


Diamante, né smiraldo, né zafino 


Notar Giacomo LR 409. Val. 1, 302; Nann. 


120; Ros. 36. cnc, pep. 
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Donna vostri sembianti mi mostraro 
Notaro Giacomo V 365. All. 453; Val. 1, 318, 
CDE, CDE. 

Feruto sono isvariatamente 
Notaro Giacomo V 327; anon. MB, anno 1301 
Ch 519; B 376. (Tenzone with the Abate di Ti- 
voli; see no. 8). All. 446; Val. 1, 310; Mor 


61, Propugn. N. 8S. 1m, pt. mu, p. 154. cpr, cp 


Guardando basalisco velenoso 
Notar Giacomo LF 410 and its derivatives VJ {. 
240, B 321; Messer Monaldo (d’Aquino) VB 7 
All. 443; Val. 1, 299; Nann. 118.  cpo, von. 


Io m’ agio posto in core a Dio servire 
Notaro Giacomo V 400. All. 454; Val. 1, 319; 
Nann. 123; Wiese 203; Ros. 33. ce, veo. 

Lo badalischio a lo spechio luciente 
Anon. V 907; Notar Iacomo DR 352; Mess 
Monaldo (d’Aquino) VB 72. Val. 1, 290; 


Nann. 117.  cDE, cDE. 


Lo gilglio quand’ é colto, tost’ é passo 
Notaro Giacomo V 333. All. 448; Val. 1, 314: 


Mon. 55. cpg, cDE. Equivocal rimes 


out. 
Lo viso e son diviso da lo viso 
Notar Giacomo LR 376. Val. 1, 292; Mon. 55. 
ccD, CCD, (C = A, D = B). Equivocal rimes through 
Lo viso mi fa andare alegramente 


Notar Giacomo LR 375. Val. 1, 291; Ros. 


cDc, DCD. 
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Madonna a ’n sé vertute con valore 
Notar Giacomo LR 412. Val. 1, 304; Nann. 
121. cp¢c, Dep. 
Melglio val dire cid c’ omo a’n talento 
Messer Rinaldo d’Aquini V 29 and LR 119, 
(where it is the 3d stanza of the canzone Poi le 
piacie); anon. V 348, (among the sonnets). 
Borgognoni, Un sonetto in una canzone, Ravenna, 
1876; Val. 1, 215; Mon. 87. CDE, CDE, (C = B). 
Molti amadori la lor malatia 
Notaro Giacomo V 336. All. 451; Val. 


Mon. 54. CDE, CDE. 

Oi Deo d’ amore a te faccio preghera 
L’Abate di Tiboli V 326: anon. Ch 343. ( Ten- 
zone with Notaro Giacomo; see no. 8). Mon. 
60. cbc, DoD. 

Ongn’ omo c’ ama dé amare lo suo onore 


Anon. V 388; Notar Giacomo LR 411. 


303: Ces. 280. cnc, pep. 


Or come pote si gran donna entrare 
Notaro Giacomo V 335; lines 1-2 anon. in MB, 
anno 1310. Giunti, 301; All. 450; Val. 1, 301; 
Carducci, Intorno ad alcune rime, p. 21. cpe, pep. 
Pero ch’ amore no se po vedere 
Petro da Lavigna VB 95. (Tenzone; see no. 2). 
All. 503; Val. 1, 53; Ces. 239; Mon. 59. cpE, cDE 
(E —B). 


Per sofrenza si vince gran vetoria 


Notar Giacomo LR 383. Val. 1, 295; Lar. ant. 
69. CDE, CDE. 
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Qual omo altrw riprende spessamente 
L’Abate di Tiboli V 328; anon. MB, anno 130 
Ch 344. (Tenzone with Notaro Giacomo; see ; 
8). Mon. 61. bE, cpE. 

Quand’ om’ a un bon amico leiale 


Notar Giacomo LR 432. Val. 1, 307; Lir. a 
72. ODE, CDE. 


Si alta amanza a presa lo me’ core 


a 
Notar Giacomo LR 382. Val. 1, 294. cp: 


Sicome il sol che manda la sua spera 
Notaro Giacomo V 334. All. 449; Val. 1, 315: 
Nann. 119; Mon. 54. cpr, coz. Equivocal rimes 
throughout. 
Si como ’l parpaglione ch’ a tal natura 
Notar Giacomo LR 396. Val. 1, 297; Lar. 
69. CDE, CDE. With a kind of ritornello, 1). 
and 14. 
Solicitando un poco meo savere 
Jacopo Mostacci VB 94. (Tenzone; see no. 2 
I 
All. 399; Val. 1m, 208; Mon. 59; Ces. 238. opr, 
(D =A). 
Tempo vene chi sale e chi discende 
Re Eneco Ch 250, Ma 43, V 81, B 272. 
390; Val. 1, 177; Mon. 203; Ros. 19. cope, cpr 
Un oseletto che canta d’ amore 


Messer Monaldo daquino VB 71. opk, cpr. 


2. SupPpLEMENTARY INDEX 


Lyrics by poets sometimes named in connection with the 
Sicilian School but excluded here for various reasons fron 
Sicil School but luded | f asons f 
the Frederician list. 
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A. Canzoni 


Alegramente 
Don Arigo V 166. Trucchi 1, 79; Mon. 271. 
10 lines, 6 + 4/46 -+ 44. asc, asc; peep. 5 stan- 


57 57 
zas: with commiato veep, like the coda. 


Audite forte cosa ke m’ avene 
Inghilfredi P 17, V, 11, UB 46b, B 274. All. 
482: Val. 1, 136; Nann. 57. 8 lines, 4 + 4 | 
44 + 36. ap, aB; cope (sts.randir). The other 


three stanzas have the coda cppr. 5 stanzas. 


Caunoscenza penosa e angosctosa 
Inghilfredi P 20. Val. 1, 138. 10 lines, 
6 + 4|54-+ 40. apc, asc; pera¢?). 5 stanzas. The 
MS. very imperfect. Contains by mistake one 


stanza of Notaro Giacomo’s Ben m’é venuto. 


Del eo voler dir Vombra 


Anon. V 99; Inghilfredi P 24. Val. 1, 141: Mon. 


204. 12 lines, 6 + 6 | 50+ 50. apc, asc; ppg, 


EED. 5 stanzas; with commiato ppg, EEeD like ‘the 


4d ad 


versi, and with the same rimes. 


Donna amorosa 
Petri Morovelli di Firenze V 175; anon. P 78. 
Val. 1, 497; Ros. 92. 19 lines of 5 sylls., 
12+ 7/60 + 35. apscpe, aBBCDE; FacaacE. 5 stan- 


Zas. 


Greve puot’ on piacere a tucta gente 
Inghilfredi P 29. Val. 1, 144; Ros. 27. 10 
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lines, 6 + 4|58 + 44. aso, apc; cppe. 5 stanzas: 
7 #7 
with commiato cppve like the coda, and with 
same rimes. 
Poi la noiosa erranza 
Inghilfredi P 52. Val. 1, 146. 10 lin 


6+ 4)| 66+ 44. apo, aBc; perp. 3 stanzas. 


8. S’ ala mia donna piaciesse 


Petri Morovelli V 176. Propugn., V.S., 


103. 14 lines, 6 + 8 | 42 + 58. aap, 
858 

cope. 5 stanzas. 

8858 


Si alto intendimento 
Inchilfredi P 59. Val. 1, 148: Zar. ant.. 
13 lines, 8+ 5 | 64+ 47. ascn, aBcn; BECEF. 
777 «777 17 

stanzas, of which most of the third is lost; x 
sonans. There may have been originally internal 
rimes in lines 8 and 9. 

10. Umile sono ed orgolglioso 
Rugieri Apulgliese V 63. Trucchi 1, 48; U] 
rich 54; Mon. 209. 10 lines, 8 + 2 | 64-4 
AAAB, AAaB; CC. 95 Stanzas. 


8888 8888 


B. Sonnets 


Ai sire ideo con forte fu lo punto 


Messer Filippo da Messina LR 413. L. Del 


Prete, Fioretto di croniche degli imperatori, 
Lucea, 1858, p. 92; Mon. 215. cpg, cpr. = Equi 
vocal rimes. 
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Como lo Sol lo zorno fa sclarire 
Lanzaloto, Libro Sicil. c. 35, (Barbieri, Origine, 
p. 145); Val. 1, 164. — cpe, cpr. 


Nobel exemplo é quel de l’ om salvazo 
Miser lo Abbate da Napoli VB 82. All. 1; Val. 


u, 160; Nann. 232. ABBA, ABBA; CDC, DCD. 


O salve sancta ostia sacrata 
Guilielmotus de Oltranto VB 40. All. 373; 
Crescimbene, 11, 57; Val. 1, 455; Mon. 210. 
AaBbAaB, bAaBbAaB; bCcDdE, eCcDdE. 


Y mi confesso a te o seqnor deo 
Miser l’Abbate (da Napoli) VB 83. 


Val. 11, 161. cDB, cDE, 


C. Miscellaneous 


1. Epitaph. 
L’amore di questo mondg é da fuggire 
Ruggieri Apugliese dottore, (name in last stanza), 
Cod. Sen., 1, u, 4. P. Papa in Miscellanea 
Nuziale Rossi-Teiss, Bergamo, 1897, pp. 478-481. 
10 lines of 10 or 11 sylls., ap, aB, aB; coop. Parts 


of six stanzas extant. Rime p probably a chiave. 


2. -“Passione.’ 
(ienti, intendete questo Sermone 
Rugieri, Cod. Sen., H, X, 47a, carta 19. Bar- 
tholomzeis, Rime ant. senesi, p. is. (in Miscell. di 
lett. del medio evo, 1; Soc. Fil. Rom.). Parts 


of twenty-one stanzas extant; “ quartina monorima 


di dopp} quinar] ”; some stanzas with five lines. 
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3. ‘Serventese di tutte le arti.’ 


Tant’ agio ardire et conoscenza 
Rugieri Apuliese, Cod. Riccard. 2183 
2624, S. Morpurgo, in Per \\ 


f 


; anon. 


Riccard. 
Gigliotti-Michelagnoli, 1894; P. Rajna, 

f. rom. Philol., v, 30, 1881. 47 stanzas: 
first of 6 lines, the others of The last | 
each stanza is a short one. I, AAAAAB 
BBBBO; st. III, CccoD, ete. 


4. Tenzone Politica. 


[Provenzano ...]... . dricto / ki 1 


sua bastanza 

Rugieri Apuliese, Cod. Sen. H. X. 47, 8, car! 
Ba 
lomeis, Rime ant. senest, p. 22; (see no. 2 al 
8 lines of 8 sylls., aBapposo. 12 cobbole, ea 


of which has the same rimes. 


(Tenzone with Provenzano Salvani). 


D. Fragments 


Longo tempo ho servuto Amor veraisementi 


Lanfraneo Maraboto, Libro Sicil. c. 4, (Bar 
Origine, p. 143). First line only preserv: 


Per vui donna tutte Vhore /lo meo core sta 


Garibo, Libro Sicil. c. 37, (Barbieri, Ori 
143). Only two lines preserved. 
V. ANALYSIS OF THE TECHNIQUE 
1. Poems 1x THE Marin List 


Leaving out of consideration the lyrics in the su 


siohty 


mentary list, we have in the main repertory eigh 
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canzoni, one discordo, two danze in the irregular discordo 


‘orm, thirty-five sonnets, and three fragments of canzoni. 


A 


A. The Canzone ' 


i. Number of stanzas. Five was by far the favorite 
x of stanzas. Of the eighty-five canzoni nine have 
stanzas, seventeen have 4, forty-five have 5, seven have 


four have 7, two have 8, one has 9. 


2. Number of lines. The shortest stanza in the col- 
lection is of 7 lines,” the longest of 19. The commonest 
lenecth was 12 lines. Here are the figures:—four canzoni 
ith 7 lines in each stanza, nine with 8, twelve with 9, 
uirteen with 10, six with 11, twenty with 12, three with 
13, eleven with 14, one with 15, three with 16, none with 
17, one with 18, one with 19. 


~ 


3. Number of syllables used in lines.* The 7 syllable 
line is the most used; next to it the 11 syllable. Out of 
a total of 4542 lines, 2037 have 7 syllables, 1751 have 11, 
578 have 8, 103 have 5,° 51 have 9, 13 have 4, and 9 have 


3, (the refrain in no. 33). 


*Cf. Dante, V. E. 11; the studies of Biadene, Stengel, D’Ovidio, 

isio, ete. Bibliography in Bertoni, p. 271. Our metrical schemes 
differ in a number of cases from those of Lisio. 

? Or 6 lines, if the schemes of Casini and Cesareo are accepted for 
no. 43. This would modify the rest of the above statement, making 
one canzone with 6 lines and eight canzoni with 8 lines. 

* Cf. Dante, V. BE. 1, 5 and 12; Blane. Gram. d. ital. Spr., p. 744; 
Lisio, p. 31. 

* Cf. V. B. 1m, 12, § 5, “ dummodo in tragico vineat endecasillabum 
et principiet.” As will be seen in the list the practice of the Sicilian 
poets is not at all in accord with this rule of Dante’s. Dante gives 
scant consideration to the popular octosyllabic forms, and this 
accounts for his putting the quinari in the third place. 

* Contrast with Lisio, p. 31: “I tipi con quinari, 0 soli o intrecciati, 
sono pochissimi.” 
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The 9 syllable line, which oceurs in only three of 
vanzoni, had gone out of favor in Dante’s time.’ Da 
moreover insisted on the rule of beginning all can 
stanzas of the elevated style with an 11 syllable 
though he admitted that some poets, when their ton 


~ 


‘elegiac’ rather than ‘tragic,’ did begin with 7 sy! 


lines.” In our Sicilian group,—not counting the s 


“anzoni composed entirely of 7 syllable lines, or the « 
composed entirely of 8 syllables,—thirty-two begin wi 
syllables,* and three begin with 8. One begins wit 


and one, (no. 43), may begin with 5. 


4. Combinations of lines of different length.* (): 
eighty-five canzoni only twenty-five use one length of 
throughout the stanza. Of these twenty-five, seven 
all 11 syllables, seven all 7, eleven all 8. 

The other fifty-nine canzoni use combinations, of 
the commonest by far is that of 11 and 7 syllable 
used in forty-four canzoni. In five canzoni we hav 
7, and 5; three use 11, 7, 8; three use 11, 7, 5, 9; tw: 
11, 5; and the following combinations are used i 
eanzone each: 11, 4; 11, 7, 8, 4; 11, 5, 9. So, of 


total number using combinations, about three-quarters 


1 


the 11, 7 combinations, and about one quarter had ot! 


1V. E. 1, 5, § 6: “ Neasillabum vero, quia triplicatum trisi/ 
videbatur, vel nunquam in honore fuit, vel propter fast 
obsoluit.” 

*V. 2B. wm, 32, ¢ 5. 

* Thirty-three counting Fragment 1 (Allegru cori). 

*Cf. V. EB. 1, 5 and 12; Lisio, p. 31. 

5Or eight, according to Casini’s scheme for no. 43. 

® This is quite in contradiction to the general statement of St 
(Grundriss, 11, 1, p. 85): “der Italiener kennt so gut wie gar } 
verschiedenversige Strophen, welche andere als Endecasillab 
Settenarj mit einander verkniipfen.” 
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5. Structure of the canzone stanza. The early Italian 
canzone stanzas were sung to a melody which was sub- 


livided into two themes.! 


The point where the second 
me began was called, according to Dante, the Diesis or 
lta.2_ Repetition of a melodic theme had to oceur either 
the first division, or in the second, or in both. The 

first division, when there was no repetition, was called 

‘ronte; when subdivided into elements with repeated 
theme, these were called Piedi. The second division, when 
ere was no repetition, was called Coda, (or Sirima, = Gk. 
cvpua); if it had repeated elements, these were called 

Versi. There were therefore the following three types of 

stanza: 

Type I Tyre II Tyre ITI 
1st division Fronte Piedi Piedi 


2d division Verst Coda Versi 


When the first division falls into two or more elements 
identical in rimes, in rime order, and in the number of 
svilables for each corresponding line, as for example; 


ABC, ABC, OF AAB, AAB, OT ABbC, ABbC, We, of course, assume 


hat these elements were piedi, sung to the same melodic 
theme. Similarly in the second division. If a rime is 
repeated within a piede, (as AAB ), it may recur thus re- 
peated in the other piede, (as aap, aaB ), or be replaced by 


3 


a new rime, (as aaB, ccB ).° So we might have also aBac 


pppe; or, in the Versi, such forms as FfGgH, HhliJ OT DEDeF, 


HGhF OF EEF?G, HHIiG. * 
777 777 777 


‘Cf. Dante, V. EF. u, 10; D’Ovidio, Versificazione, 569 ff. 

*The term Volta is also very commonly applied to the whole second 
livision of the stanza; cf. Biadene, Varietd, pp. 73, 74. 

> Dante, V. E. mu, 12, § 6. 4 Nos. 27, 39, 56. 
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In a few canzoni we have such unsymmetrical arrang 
ments as ABC, CAB, (nO. 9); ABBbA, aBBAB, (no. 6); ap 
(no. 50). On this point one of Dante’s precepts is 
parently opposed to melodic repetition, when he says ¢! 
the order of the first piede must be maintained in 
others.’ This precept however cannot be reconciled either 
with Dante’s own practice or with his previous rule 1 
required repetition in at least one of the two main 
sions of the stanza.* In several canzoni we have an 
divisible coda, preceded by a first division with irreg 


rime order. Thus, for example, no. 9, aBccaB; babi 


and nos. 6 and 50, in all three of which we have to diy 
the first part into piedi, if we observe Dante’s earlier ru 


In Dante’s own practice we find such piedi as asc, 


(Quantunque volte lasso!) ; anc, Bao, (Vow che intendend 


aBBo, Baad, (Le dolci rime d’amor); assop, acosp, (Dog 
77 77 ;F 6S 


7.2 ‘ed a 


mt reca). 

a. Fronte and Piedi. ‘There is no clear case of 
undivided fronte. No. 43 is a possibility however, 
but we have preferred the scheme as, aB.  Eighty-ty 

55 55 

canzoni out of eighty-five have 2 piedi, (eighty-three 
we include no. 43); two have 3 piedi, (nos. 47, 63 
Seventy-six have piedi with the same rimes and the sar 
rime order, (or seventy-seven, including no. 43). FF 
vary in the second piede the rime order of the first, (nos. 
6, 9, 16, 50); four introduce new rimes into the seco: 
prede, (nos. 27, 34, 39, 56). 

*V. w. , 13, § 6. 

*“et diesis esse non potest, secundum quod eam appelamus, n 
reiteratio unius ode fiat, vel ante diesim, vel post, vel undiqu 
V. 2. 1, 10, § 3. 

$“ Et duos (pedes) habere decet, licet quandoque tres fiant: ra: 
sime tamen,” Daute, V. Z. um, 10, § 3. 
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The number of lines in a piede range from 2 to 5. There 
are twenty-six canzoni with 2 lines, forty-three with 3, 


fourteen with 4, and one with 5. 


b. Types of Piedi. an, aB occurs altogether in twenty 
or twenty-one canzoni,’ as follows: 
with 11 syllable lines, in nos. 1, 10, 41, 54, 61. 
with 8 syllable lines, in nos. 14, 30, 32, 33, 45, 48, 
67, 73, 76, 80. 
with 7 syllable lines, in nos. 31, 36, 42, 57. 
with 5 syllable lines, in no. 43, (doubtful). 
as AB, AB in no. 13. 


AB, AB, AB occurs in two canzoni; all 11 syllables, no. 47 
all 7 syllables, no. 63. 


4aB, AaB in two canzoni: nos. 20, 23. 


apc, ABC. occurs in thirty-two canzoni, as follows: 
with 11 syllable lines in nos. 8, 46, 60, 77. 


with 8 syllable lines in nos. 15, 53 


de 
with 7 syllable lines in nos. 11, 12, 22, 25, 58, 65. 


as ABC, ABC in no. 72. 


‘ 


as ABC, ABC in nos. 52, 55, 66, 70. 


; ABC, ABC in nos. 71, 79, 81. 


as ABC, ABC in nos. 2, 29, 51, 62, 64, 
3 ABC, ABCIN no 26. 


a) a) 


ABC, ABC Inn . 35. 
78 78 
ABC, ABC in no. 40. 


Sif S44 


ABbO § Occurs 1N five or siX ecunzoni: 


aS ABbO, ABbO in no. 24. 


iad fad 


*Contrast with Blane, Gram. d. ital. Sprache, p. 743: “ Selten be- 
steht die erste Hiilfte nur aus zwei Gliedern von zwei Versen ab. ab.” 
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aS ABbC, ABbC in nos. 5, (44). 
as ABbC, ABbC, in nos. 28, 38, 59. 
\AB, AAB occurs in two: no. 3, (AaAB ete.) 5 no. 82 (AaB et 


‘ 5 


ABBC, ABBC occurs in six canzoni: 
with 7 syllable lines in nos. 7, 18, 19, 37, 85. 


as ABBC, ete. in no. 21. 


aed 


ABCD, ABCD occurs in two: 
with 7 syllable lines in no. 69; 


as aBcp ete. in no. 75. 


The following oceur in one canzone each: 
aBcB, aBcB, (11 syllable lines), in no. 17. 


ABBbA, ABBbA in no. 4. 


fiiav “iiéioa 
ABCceD, ABCecD in no. 49. 
77758 7775 
ABABC, ABABC, (7 syllable lines), no. 74. 
The following, with varied rime order, occur in on 
zone each: 
aB, BA, (9 syllable lines), no. 50. 


asc, caB, (11 syllable lines), no. 9. 


ABBA, BAAB, no. 16. 


4d 4a 


ABBbA, aBBAB, no. 6. 


5 5 


The following, introducing new rimes into the s 
ptede, occur in one canzone each: 


AaB, CcB, no. 34. 
5 5 

AAB, ccB, no. 39. 

884 884 


ABbC, CDdA, no. 27. 
ae ; F 

ABAC, DBpDc, no. 56. 
777° «777 


The commonest type is therefore asc, apc; and next | 
1B, AB, Piedi with all lines of 8 syllables are of th 


AB, AB type in every case but two. 
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e. Coda and Versi. Sixty-one canzoni have an un- 
divided coda; twenty-three have division into 2 versi; one 
has 3 verst, (no. 63). 

Versi with identical rime arrangement occur in thirteen 
eanzoni; with varied order of rimes in one, (no. 51); 
with introduction of new rimes into the second verso in 
ten. 

Among the sixty-one with undivided coda we have in- 
eluded nine that may be doubtful. Such arrangements as 
ceppe (nos. 10, 32, 45,57), acca (30), pecpp (20), ppgE (37, 
64), ppeerF (55) may have been sung to one undivided melo- 
die motive, but they could just as well be sung with a two 
(or three) line motive repeated. To carry out Dante’s 
rule about stanza division it was necessary in canzone 50 
to divide into two pedi, as, Ba. It would be even more 
justifiable to do so in the versi, in which according to 
Dante himself, more liberty was allowed.! 

[he second part of the stanza, (or volta), ranges between 
3 and 11 lines in length. 

With 3 lines there are eleven canzoni; 

with 4 lines, nineteen canzoni, five of which having 
verst; 


with 5 lines, eleven canzoni; 


with 6 lines, thirty-one canzoni, fourteen of which 


having 2 versi, one having 3 versi; 
with 7 lines, three canzoni; 
with 8 lines, nine canzoni, two of which having 2 
versi ; 


with 11 lines, one canzone. 


1 66 ’ 


In versibus quoque fere semper hac lege perfruimun; et ‘ fere 
dicimus, quia propter concatenationem prenotam et combinationem 
desinentiarum ultimarum, quandoque ordinem iam dictum perverti 
contingit; ” (V. EH. 1, 13, § 7). 


13 
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d. Types of Versi. 


In contrast to the general regularity and symmetry 
the first division of the stanza, the second offers irregu): 
and variety in a high degree. Over two-thirds of 
canzoni, as we have seen, have an undivided coda, and in 
them all manner of ingenious variety is displayed: varied 
length of lines, repetition of predi rimes, inversions suc} 
aBocBa, aBccppBA, chiavi and so forth. Riming couplet 
were very freely used. In the canzoni with versi, 
like those used in piedi occur; e. g.’ 

AB, AB in four canzoni: nos. 33, (8 sylls.) ; 
sylls.) ; 43 and 81, (11 sylls.). 
AB, AB, AB in one canzone: no. 63, (7 sylls.). 


AaB, Aab iN One canzone: no. 38. 
77°=«77 
ABC, ABC in two canzoni: nos. 49, (aBc, ete.) ; 


‘a 


sylls.). 


AAB, AAB in four canzoni: nos. 12, 13, (AaB, ete.) ; 5! 


(7 sylls.) ; 61, (aaB, ete.). 


~ — 


AAB, ccB in five canzoni: nos. 3, 42, (both 7, 7, 11 
31, (7 sylls.) ; 14, 15, (both 8 sylls.). 


AAB, BCO iN One canzone: no. 68. 


. 4 
following types occur in one canzone each: 


\Bo, OBA, (no. 51); aBBa, aBBa, (7 sylls., no. 22) ; 
77 «77 

AaBbO, CeDdE, (no. 27) ; aBBo, copa, (7 sylls., no. 8: 
757 757 

ABAbO, DEDeO, (no. 39) ; AABbC, DDEeC, (no. 56). 


s 975 LaLa. 


add ié 


ad fdad 


e. Partition. Sixty-one (or sixty-two) canzoni 


tripartite; twenty-three (or twenty-four) are quadripar 


* The lettering is here changed in order to correspond to the piedi 
types. 
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tite;? one is sexpartite.* All the quadripartite canzoni 
have 2 piedt + 2 verst, except no. 47, which has 3 piedi + 
coda. 
The combinations of the elements of a canzone stanza ? 
are represented as follows :— 
I. Fronte + Versi....no case, or possibly one, (no. 
43), very uncertain. 
Il. Piedi + Coda. 
a. 2 piedi + coda... .sixty-one cases. 
b. 3 ptedi + coda... .one case, (no. 47). 
Ill. Pitedi + Versi. 
a. 2piedi+2 verst....twenty-one cases, (or 
twenty-two, counting no. 43). 
b. 3 piede + 3 verst....one case, (no. 63). 


f, Comparative length of the two main stanza divisions. 
Applying the test given by Dante, V. F. u, 11, we have 
the following results :— 

1. Fronte with less number of lines and of syllables than 

the versi . . . one doubtful case, (no. 43).* 

Piedi exceeding the coda in lines and syllables .. . 
thirty-two cases, (nos. 1, 4, 6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 35, 37, 41, 46, 47, 49, 52, 53, 54, 58, 60, 64, 


65, 69, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 79, 83). 


Piedi less than coda in lines and syllables . . . ten 
cases, (nos. 16, 23, 24, 48, 62, 66, 67, 73, 80, 84). 


Piedi = coda in lines and syllables . . . seven cases, 
(nos. 10, 20, 32, [33], 45, 50, 57). 


*Nos. 3, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 27, 31, 33, 36, 38, 39, 42, (43), 47, 49, 
51, 56, 59, 61, 68, 78, $1, 85. 

* No. 63. 

Cf. Dante, V. EZ. 11, 10. The combination of Fronte + Coda was 
not considered possible by Dante. 


*See above under ‘ Fronte and piedi.’ 
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Piedi exceeding coda in lines but less in syllables 
one case, (no. 21). 


Piedi = coda in lines but with more syllables . . , 
six cases, (nos. 5, 8, 44, 70, 77, 82). 

Piedi = coda in lines but less in syllables . 

eases, (7, 11, 40, 55). 

Piedi exceeding versi in lines and syllables . . 
eases, (38, 81). 

Piedi less than versi in lines and syllables . . 

cases, (13, 14, 22, 31, 34, 39, 42, 61). 

Piedi = versi in lines and syllables . . . eight cases, 
(15, 27, 30, 36, 51, 56, 63, 85). 

Piedi = versi in lines but with more syllables 
four cases, (2, 3, 59, 78). 

Piedi = versi in lines but less in syllables 

(or three) cases, (12, [43], 68). 


6. Rime. 


a. Unrimed lines. In two canzoni we find in each 
stanza lines that rime with no other within the stanza 
in the whole canzone:—no. 27, the last line; no. 75, t! 
first and last lines of the coda.! 

In two canzoni we have a line in each stanza 
riming within the stanza but with the corresponding |i 
of the other stanzas:—no. 69, the first line of the 
no. 79, the last line. This kind of line was called chia 


?Cf. Monaci: “ La canzone del Re Enzo, (our no. 75), . pre 


lunico esempio a me noto di stanza con due chiavi.” (Rendi 


. . . dei Lincei, 1885, p. 357). Monaci’s use of the word chiavi her 
seems unusual, as the chiave should rime with the correspond 
lines in the other stanzas, as in no. 79. 

2In no. 69 the chiave, ending in voi or cui, has 9 sylls, not 7 
in D’Ane. C. Ms. Ch. has it correctly indicated. 

*Dante, V. FE. m1, 13, § 3; Biadene, Collegamento, 8; Steng: 
11, 1, 83. Biadene proposes that the metaphor in the word chiav 
suggests the iron link used in architecture to strengthen walls 
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In no. 33 after the completion of each stanza the ritor- 
nello word amore occurs, not riming with any line within 
the stanza. 

In some cases an end rime, though mated by an internal 
rime, has no corresponding end rime; (nos. 6, 9, 23, 24, 


95, 27, 39, 46, 56, 60, 65, 71, 72, 79, 83). 


b. Rimes of the first part’ of the stanza repeated in the 
second part. 
About thirty-three canzoni have some form of such 
repetition. 
1. The last rime of the first part repeated, 
(a) in the first line only of the second part, as 
internal rime: nos. 20, 28, 37, 43, 46, 60. (Also re- 


yeated again as end rime, in the last line: nos. 41, 71. 


No. 28 alternates two of the first part rimes as internal 


and end rimes through the second part). 

(b) In the first line only of the second part as end 
rime: nos. 16, 19, 55, 74. (No. 24 in addition re- 
peats another rime of the first part. No. 35 has ‘the 
same rime again internally. See also (d) below). 

(c) In the last line only as end rime: nos. 1, 25, 
26, 54, 58, 76. 

(d) In the first and last line of the second part as 
end rime: nos. 8, 65, 85. (No. 44 repeats also other 
rimes of the first part in a varying manner; no. 77 
repeats also another rime of the first part). 

(e) In the last lines only of each verso: nos. 59, 
61. 

(f) In the first and last lines only of each verso: 


no. 22. 


*I. e., before the diesis. Compare on the whole subject, Biadene, 
Collegamento. 
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2. Other devices. 

No. 30 repeats only the first rime of the first part 
the first and last line of the second part. No. 29, in fou 
stanzas out of five, repeats the middle rime of the piedi at 
the end of the second part, and also in other lines. No, 
31 repeats both rimes of the first part in the second 
manner that varies in the different stanzas. No. 50, 
the first three stanzas, has an internal rime in the 
line of the first part, anticipating the end rime of 
first line of the second part. 

There are also some cases, such as no. 64, where in 
one or two stanzas of a canzone a rime of the first 
is repeated in the second, but as these cases do not 


to be intentional they are not recorded here in detail. 


ce. Irregularity of rime scheme. I[n two canzoni, 
and 44), we have in the extant form the rime syst 


the first stanza modified in the succeeding ones, but not i 


such a way as to affect the adaptation to one fixed melody 


Such variations may be partly owing to the copyists, 
more probably were intentional. The Provencal coh/a 
retrogradas, imitated by Guittone d’Arezzo, show a simi 
practice carried out in a definite order.? 


ie 


d. Internal rime. It might seem at first a di 
matter to decide how to treat groups of three, four 


* Bartsch, Die Reimkunst der Troubadours, pp. 182-186, (published 
in Jahrbuch fiir rom. u. engl. Lit., vol. 1, 171 ff.).  Biadene, Coll 
gamento, 5, 6. Compare also Petrarch’s canzone, “ 8’i’ dissi mai ch’i 
venga in odio a quella.” For a discussion of imper.iect rimes such as 
-mento: neente, intendo: tanto, stringa: segna, tolto: acorto, et 
see Biadene, La rima nella canzone ital. Many of these imperfec- 
tions are due to dialectical differences, and to carelessness in copying. 
Sdrucciole rimes occur in only two canzoni of this period and in all 
cases are verbs from the Latin third conjugation, intendere: render 
(80) and credere: credere (67). Perhaps they should be syncopated, 
intendre, etc. 
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six syllables ending in a rime word, whether, that is, to 
regard them as separate lines, or as combining with other 


eroups to form one long line having internal rime. There 


are, however, certain facts that serve as a guide. In the 
first place the common types of line in the courtly canzone 
were those of eleven, seven and five syllables. The eight 
syllable line was a favorite in the popular style. The 
nine syllable line was but little used, appearing in only 
three of our canzoni and losing all favor by Dante’s time.’ 
The six syllable group occurs only in cases where, in com- 
bination with a five syllable group preceding or following, 
it may form a whole eleven syllable line; (a total of 172 
eeses). Similarly, the three syllable group is always pre- 
ceded or followed by an eight syllable group. Moreover 
in the V. &. Dante formally says that the three syllable 
group should oceur only in internal rime.* It does not 
seem arbitrary then to combine all cases of three and six 
syllable groups with the neighboring eight and five syllable 
groups respectively to form eleven syllable lines with 
internal rime. The four syllable group that cannot com- 
bine with a five or seven syllable group, before or after 
it, to form a nine or eleven syllable line occurs in only two 
eanzoni (23, 39). Apart from these two cases we have 
combined it and formed lines with internal rime. 

In the metrical schemes that we have assumed, more 
than one-third of the canzoni have internal rime, (thirty- 
four out of eighty--five).* It occurs most frequently in one 
or in two lines of each stanza, but in a smaller number 


*V. EB. 1, 5, § 6. 

*“ Minime autem trisillabum in tragico videtur esse sumendum per 
se subsistens, ete.” V. H. 11, 12, § 7. 

* This modifies Stengel’s statement: “In der ital. Lyrik findet sich 
die rima al mezzo anfangs nur spirlich.” ((r. 1, 1, p. 69.) 
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of canzoni it occurs in three, four, five or even six 
ot the stanza. ‘Twelve canzoni have it in 1 line, twe! 
2 lines, five in 3, two in 4, two in 5, and one in 6 lines, 
The total number of canzone lines with internal r 
is 361.’ Eight of these are 9 syllable lines, the resi 
11 syllables. Of the 353 hendecasyllabic lines, aly 
seem to have the internal rime end with the 5th s; 
(indicated here as 5.6), about 120 have 7.4, about 20 
4.7, 13 have 3.8, 9 have 6.5, about 5 have 8.3. 
doubtful (5.77%).2. The commonest types are the: 
5.6 and 7.4. In the eight 9 syllable lines, five hav: 
(no. 65), three have 5.4, (no. 50). With reeard 
twenty-three canzoni having internal rime in mor 
one line in each stanza, one scheme is followed in { 
twelve; nos. 5, 6, 20, 23, 28, 39, 44, 46, 56, 59, (4 
As an example of this, no. 28 ‘has five internal rim 
each stanza, all of 5.6. In four canzoni, (nos. 27, 38, 6: 
71), two different schemes are carried out with regu: 


for example, with 7.4 in one set of lines, and 5.6 


another; as in no. 27. In six canzoni, (nos. 1, 24, 
49, 60, 80), there is more or less irregularity. In n 
only two lines out of thirty are irregular; in 34, two 
of ten; in 49, two out of eight are doubtful. 

Stanzas having only one internal rime: seven cai 
have regular positions, (nos. 25, 35, 37, 41, 69, 72, *: 
two have irregularity, (47, 79); two have internal ri: 
in some stanzas only, but in regular position, (9, 
No. 43 has an internal rime in only four stanzas out 


eight, in irregular positions. 


1 There are also eight in the sonnets, all in one poem. 
* It is difficult in many cases to decide whether a line is ¢ 
or 5.6, 6.5 or 7.4, ete.; hence the above figures are given wit! 


reserve. 
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In many of the cases where irregularity occurs the text 
is more or less imperfect. Four canzoni, (7, 34, 60, 79) 


are found in only one manuscript, so we have no variants 
that might regularize the internal rime. For two others, 
(49, 80), the two manuscripts have a common source. 
Moreover the 8.3 of no. 7 might easily be changed to 7.4, 
and the 4.7 of no. 34 to 5.6. In 49, by changing gran 
to grande, rumembrare to membrare and giamai to mai, 
the system becomes perfectly regular. IL2rother cases also 
very slight variants would reduce everything to regularity, 
as we find in a ease like no. 20, where the variants of LR 
correct the irregularities of internal rime position of V. 

From the above examination it is evident that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases the internal rime occurred 
at regularly fixed positions, and in the comparatively small 
number of cases where there is irregular position, though 
it is sometimes conscious on the part of the poet, it might 
frequently be explained by the imperfections of the text, 
and ean often be regularized by such trifling changes as 
are continually resorted to in editing ordinary lines of 
early Italian poetry.’ 


e. Canzoni with the same rimes in more than one 
stanza (‘coblas wnissonans’). Eleven canzoni have 
either wholly or in a large measure the same rimes in all 
the stanzas. Seven completely: nos. 17, 20, 66, 68, 71, 
74, 84. Four, more or less imperfectly: no. 7, unissonans 


_ 


except in the 2d internal rime; nos. 29 and 78 with the 
same rimes in stanzas 1 and 11, another set in mz and Iv,” 


*There is of course the contrary possibility that canzoni with 
internal rime originally irregular may have become regularized in 
the process of repetition and copying. 

7A practice very common in Provencal poetry, where, however, 
there was usually in such cases an even number of stanzas; Bartsch, 
Die Reimkunst der Troubadours, p. 174; Biadene, Collegamento, pp. 
6, 7. 
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stanza v independent; no. 50 carrying the internal rin 
through only three out of six stanzas, otherwise consis- 
tently wnissonans. 

3esides the above cases a few examples of a partial o! 


servance of this practice may be noted. No. 42 has 


rimes D the same in all stanzas. Nos. 43, 46, 49, 77 s 
loosely, and perhaps unintentionally, connected by one 
more rimes placed in irregular positions in all or most 
the stanzas. 


7. Canzoni collegate (‘coblas capfinidas’).' 

About one-third of the canzoni are more or less 
sistently collegate, that is, one or more words of the + 
of a stanza are repeated in the first line of the follov 
stanza. In the strictest application of this rule the 
word of each stanza, or a word of the same root, is 
peated in the opening of the following stanza; sometin 
however, it is not the last word that is repeated, but on 
the last line or near the end of the stanza. In sev 
cases the device is not used in all the stanzas, though | 
may be due to the loss of part of the canzone. A stri 
or fairly strict, application of the rule is found in 
3, 8, 15, 17, 28, 30, 31, 40, 46, 50, 55, 66, 69, 71, 75, 

an 2c 


85. Used in some stanzas only, in nos. 7, 10, 35, 38, 72, 


QO” 


Loosely used in nos. 2, 11, 19, 27, 82. 


5 


8. Commiato.* In the last stanza of a number 

eanzoni the poet addresses his song and sends it to 

lady; (nos. 10, 12, 38, 47, 53, 54, 58, 59, 64, 83). hh 

no. 63 it is the lady who sends it to the one she loves. 

In no. 36 the lady begs Dolcietto to make a ‘ sonet/ 
1Cf. Stengel, Gr. 11, I, p. 79; Biadene, Collegamento, p. 13. 


*Cf. L. Biadene, La Forma metrica del Commiato, pp. 357 ff.; also 
Stengel, Gr. II, 1, p. 83. 
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and send it to her lover. The next to last stanza of no. 
13 contains a somewhat similar commiato. There are 
then twelve or thirteen canzoni ending with a commiato, 
identical in form with the other stanzas. 

The commiato with shorter stanza than that of the rest 
of the canzone, repeating the form of the coda or versi, 
such as we find in Bonagiunta or Guittone, does not appear 
in the earlier group, except in the one ease of Stefano 
Protonotaro, (no. 68), and here suggests the influence of 


Guittone. 


9, Variety of stanza forms. MRepetitions of metrical 
schemes are very rare. In some cases the same rime order 
recurs, but with a different number of syllables, as in nos. 
10 and 32; 14 and 42; 41, 54 and 76; 11, 55 and 68. 

Only three metrical schemes are repeated in every re- 

These are: 

1. aB, AB; cppc, (all 8 syll. lines), in no. 32, by Re 
Federigo, and 45, by Giacomino Pugliese; (also in 33, 
with added refrain of 3 sylls., by Giacomino Pugliese). 

2. ap, AB; opope, (all 8 syll. lines), in nos. 48 and 67, 
both by Compagnetto, and 73, by Giacomino Pugliese. 


3. ABC, ABC; DEFFGGED in nos. 62, by Iacopo Mostacci, and 


qd o 0 


84, by Rinaldo d’ Aquino. Onty one poet, therefore, Com- 


pagnetto, uses twice exactly the same metrical formula, and 
that was in the popular octosyllabic line. 


B. The Sonnet 


Of the thirty-five sonnets in the main list twenty-five 
are attributed to Notar Giacomo. Three of these are 
attributed also to other poets in other manuscripts. 

All the sonnets deal with love except five, (nos. 4, 10, 


*The latter is unissonans and collegate, the former not. 
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21, 29, 34), the subject of which is rather didacti 
political.’ 

All have fourteen hendecasyllabic lines, with two 
rains, ABAB, ABAB, and a sestet. Only one sonnet has 
ternal rimes AaBAaB, ete., (no. 3). In the sestet 
varieties of rime order occur: cDE, CDE in twenty 
sonnets, cope, pcp in eleven, ccp, cop in one. In four 
sonnets with the cpr, cb— scheme, one of these ri: 
the same as one of those in the quatrains: (Son. 2, « 
21, c—B; 26,e=B; 33,p=4). This might be ar 
tional attempt at embellishment suggested by the sii 
device in the canzone stanza of repeating in the se 
part a rime of the first. (See above p. 511). In no. 18 
two equivocal rimes are carried right through the s 
the sestet having ccp, cop (c = A, D=B). 

Of the eleven sestets with cpo, pep. four (nos. 6, |! 
25) seem to fall syntactically into the tripartite d 
cD, cp, op;five, (nos. 10, 11, 19, 20, 23), intocpe, ven; i: 
other two, (14, 24), the syntactical division is rather 
certain, but it is significant that in the manuscripts t! 
sestets of all eleven sonnets are divided into two, a1 


into three parts.2, The other twenty-four sestets ar 


course bipartite; so the whole evidence is very stro: 
in favor of bipartition as the common form. 

The sonnets in the two tenzoni do not use the 
rimes nor the same rime order, but in the tenzone bet 
Jacopo Mostacci, Pier della Vigna and Notar Giac 
all three sonnets carry over an octave rime into the s 
whether intentionally or not; (nos. 33, 26,2). Equis 
rimes are used in nos. 17, 18, 31. In no. 32 the s 

*Cf. Gaspary, pp. 30-33. 


*In the above index they are all punctuated cpc, pcp, keeping t< 
division made in the Mss, 
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closes with the repetition of the eleventh line, suggesting 


a kind of ritornello.' 
The irregularity of the Discordo and Danze does not 


admit of classification. 


MerricaL PECULIARITIES IN THE SUPPLEMENTARY 
PIECEs. 


Of the poems in the Supplementary Index only the 
canzoni and sonnets need be discussed. The Fragments 
are too brief to make a reconstruction of their metrical 
schemes possible, and the Miscellaneous Pieces, in the 
state in which they are preserved, offer so much irregular- 
ity, or show such peculiarities of form, that it is impossible 
to compare them in detail with the repertory of the Freder- 


iclan group. 


The Canzoni 


None of the ten canzoni have any lines of 9 or 4 syl- 
lables. No. 8 uses combinations of 8 and 5 syllable lines; 
no. 10 has combinations of 8 and 11. These combinations 
did not oceur in the main group. No. 5 has in each 
stanza nineteen lines of 5 syllables, the only example of a 
canzone entirely of 5 syllables. 

Three canzoni, nos. 1, 4, 6, have the Guittonian form of 
commiato. The early form, with the same scheme as the 
other stanzas, does not occur. 

No. 2 varies the order of the coda rimes in the last 
three stanzas. (Compare nos. 31 and 44 in the main list). 

Nos. 3 and 9 have the last line without a rime mate in 
the stanza. In no. 9 it rimes with the last line of the 
other stanzas; but in no. 3 it does not. 


* Cf. Biadene, Morfologia del sonetto, p. 19, note. 
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B. The Sonnets 


Of the five sonnets, four have the schemeaBaB, aBaB; cpp, 
cog, which was by far the commonest in the earlier group. 


No. 3 has Bsa, aBBa; cpo, pop, the only case of the axa, 
quatrain in either group. No. 4 has internal rimes. No, 
1 has equivocal rimes. 


On the purely formal side, therefore, the new type of 
commiato in the canzone, and the changed order of the 
quatrain rimes in the sonnet are the two features that 
strike us most in comparing the repertory in the main list 
with that of the Supplement. 


Ernest F. Lanatey. 





